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JULY 1875. 


OUR FUTURE ARMY. 


(]\HE Parliamentary session of 

1875, now drawing to an end, 
has certainly not made a name for 
itself by any notable legislation. 
There is, however, one subject 
which has been thoroughly ven- 
tilated, both in and outside St. 
Stephen’s. since February last, and 
upon which during the coming 
recess we may hope to see public 
opinion still more openly expressed. 
No one who reads the papers, and 
who notes even in the most cursory 
manner the passing events of the 
day, can have failed to convince 
himself of three facts—first, that 
Europe is arming; secondly, that 
the English army is not what it 
ought to be; thirdly, that we must 
do something, and that something 
must be done quickly, if we are to 
be ready either to defend these 
shores in the event of an invasion, 
or to maintain our prestige on the 
Continent should certain contin- 
gencies force us to do so. What 
we ought to do, what must be done, 
and how we are to do it are con- 
siderations involving controversies 
which can only do good. As yet 
nothing like a clear and defined 
opinion either as to our military 
shortcomings, or the best way of 
remedying them, has been formed. 
But there are few thinking men 
who are not convinced that, as 
compared to what it ought to be, 
our army is as a wooden ship of 


thirty years ago to one of the iron- 
clads which now form the fleets of 
every navy in the world ; and that 
our whole national energy should 
be bent upon forming an army of 
the future which would, humanly 
speaking, be equal to any work it 
might be called upon to perform. 
And first as regards our army 
in its present condition. Without 
going into the elaborate statistics 
that are annually set forth by the 
Secretary of State for War—sta- 
tistics which leave us more in the 
dark than we were before reading 
them, and which, by putting down 
as part of our effective land forces 
troops that are serving in India, if 
they do not assert what is actually 
false, certainly do much in econo- 
mising the truth—let us allude as 
the nearest approach to the naked 
truth, to part of a speech made not 
long ago in the House of Commons 
by Lord Elcho.! That the speech 
was what the French call an acte 
d’accusation of our whole military 
system we are quite prepared to 
admit. But that his Lordship’s 
figures and calculations were sub- 
stantially correct no military man 
has as yet denied; and, what is 
still more to the purpose, the at- 
tempts that have been made by a 
certain portion of the press to con-. 
trovert his speech must satisfy im- 
partial minds that his statements 
were well founded. Mr. Gathorne 


! See Parliamentary Reports, April 23, 1875. 
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Hardy’s laboured defence of the 
present state of things in our army ? 
reads well, and is admirably suited 
as a text-book for those who prefer 
making light of any danger that 
is not close at hand to the trouble 
and worry of change or reform. 

In the Army Estimates for the 
present year, as brought before the 
House of Commons on March 8,3 
we are shown on paper that Eng- 
land has at the present moment an 
army of 106,278 men, with 372 
guns, exclusive of those on colonial 
duty. Of the former, according to 
the same authority, there are 43,730 
rank and file of infantry, with their 
regiments, and 7,100 with the bri- 
gade depédts. But after subtracting 
the lads under twenty years of age, 
who cannot be considered, from their 
youth, as fit for hard work in the 
field, and who in any other coun- 
try in Europe would be put under 
the head of ‘conscripts’ or recruits ; 
and after deducting for sick, pri- 
soners, men wanting tocomplete, and 
—what is avery large item indeed at 
the present day—deserters, the num- 
ber of effective bayonets in England 
dwindles down to 30,272. In other 
words, we could place in line a 
force about one-fourth less than a 
single German army corps, of which 
that country has, besides all her 
reserves, no less than sixteen at the 
present day. If we turn to our 
cavalry, a still greater contrast be- 
tween our forces and those of other 
countries presents itself. Exclusive 
of the mounted regiments serving in 
India we have seventeen corps, or 
including the three regiments of 
Household troops, twenty regiments 
serving in the United Kingdom. Of 
these few, if any, could bring into 
the field more than 250 effective 
men and horses. This would give 
us @ total of 5,000 cavalry, scat- 
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tered over England and Ireland, or 
some goo short of what is to be 
found in each German army corps. 
The most serious deficiency in these 
days, when battles are won by 
those who have the most effective 
and quickest served artillery, is the 
paucity of the number of guns we 
could take into the field. In the 
Army Estimates we are told that we 
have 372 pieces of field artillery. 
But Lord Elcho proved beyond all 
doubt, in the speech to which we 
have already referred, that, as we 
have no artillery reserve—the war 
strength of a foot battery is 204 men 
and 184 horses, and that of a horse 
battery 192 men and 192 horses— 
we could not with our present artil- 
lery resources, or rather with our 
utter want of them, take into the 
field more than 120 guns. Thus, 
supposing that we drain the whole 
kingdom of every effective soldier, 
we should be able to commence a 
campaign abroad, or to defend the 
shores of England, Ireland, and 
Scotland, with a force of, say, 5,250 
cavalry, 30,272 infantry, and 120 
guns; or, as we said before, an 
army just about equal in numbers 
to one of the sixteen army corps 
into which the land forces of Ger- 
many are at this moment divided.‘ 

Many persons—we might say 
most civilians—in England have a 
sott of hazy, undefined idea that 
there exists somewhere or other a 
body of men called the Army Re- 
serves, and that when, if ever, the 
day of trouble comes upon us, we 
should only have to draw upon these 
reserves, asa wealthy man might do 
on the unemployed funds at his 
banker’s, and thus the strength of 
our regiments would thenceforth 
be more than sufficient to compete 
with any knownenemy. But when 
we come to facts matters look some- 


2 See Parliamentary Reports, April 23, 1875. 


® See Parliamentary Reports, March 9. 


‘The German army consists now of sixteen army corps of 40,000 each, every corps 
complete in itself as to cavalry, infantry, artillery, pontoons, commissariat, and with 
three guns per 1,000 men. See Berlin correspondent of Times, February 10, 1875. 
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what different. Thearmy reserves, 
setting aside pensioners, number on 
paper little more than 7,000 men ; 
and of these it is well known in 
the service that more than one-half, if 
wanted for duty, would be returned 
as not forthcoming. As for our 
militia, the men have, no doubt, in 
them the making of excellent sol- 
diers, but they have as yet neither 
the physical stamina nor the train- 
ing to take the field in a campaign, 
and it would require at least eight 
or ten months’ continual drill and 
barrack discipline to make them 
more hurtful to their enemies than 
they would now be to their friends. 

So much for the numbers or the 
quantity of our present army. Let 
us now briefly consider the quality 
of our troops. 

The official figures, as published 
by the War Office, state that the 
average age of recruits enlisted 
during the last twelve months for 
the infantry of the Line is 19 years 
and 94 months. But what do these 
figures mean? Kvery military man 
knows full well that the recorded age 
of a recruit is exactly what the re- 
cruit chooses to state. The autho- 
rities have no means whatever of 
attesting the accuracy of what he 
says. Ifthe lad is a likely-looking 
individual and is free from any com- 
plaint or deformity which would 
hinder the surgeon from passing 
him, he is only too welcome first to 
the recruiting sergeant and after- 
wards to the colonel who is anxious 
tofillup his ranks. The recruiting 
sergeant, anxious not to lose the 1. 
which he receives for each recruitthat 
passes, is interested in getting the 
men he enlists through the ordeal. 
If the recruit looks very young, it 
is suggested to him that if he is 
under eighteen years of age he will 
not pass, and the latter makes 
things pleasant for all parties by 
asserting he is eighteen, even if 
he be two or three years younger. 
The best judges as to whether a 
recruit is fit tor the work before 
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him are the officers whose command 
he will be under. Since the 
commencement of the present year 
the War Office issued a sort of 
circular questioning the command- 
ing officers of regiments whether 
they were satisfied with the quality 
of the recruits that had joined them. 
The paper was sent to 136 colonels 
or majors commanding regiments 
or depdts. Of these 32 declared 
themselves positively dissatisfied ; 
26 said they were fairly satisfied; 
and the remaining 78 merely 
pronounced themselves _ satisfied. 
When we remember how anxious as 
a rule military men are not to make 
things unpleasant with the autho- 
rities, these replies may be regarded 
as speaking volumes. 

But even this is not the worst fea- 
ture of our army as it exists at 
present. Of the desertions from re- 
giments it would be needless to speak 
at length, for almost every paper we 
take up records one or more cases 
of the kind. At one time, within 
the last twelve months, the number 
of deserters confined in one prison 
alone was equal to the strength of 
a battalion. The Police Gazette is 
full of advertisements stating that 
soldiers—mostly recruits — have 
deserted from nearly every regiment 
in the service. Many of these do 
not content themselves with one, 
or even two desertions, but enlist 
and re-enlist again, until they are 
found out and punished ; when it is 
more than likely they come ont of 
gaol and again find their way to 
the recruiting sergeant’s baunts. 
In an infantry regiment serving in 
India a soldier was not long ago 
discovered who had, at ditferent 
times within the space of about 
three-years, enlisted in, and deserted 
from, no fewer than seven different 
corps. 

Briefly, very briefly, told, the 
above are the present features that 
distinguish our army, and this at a 


.time when every Power in Europe 


is setting its house in order as 
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regards military matters. To 
repeat a simile we have used 
before, we are as far behind other 
nations in military matters as we 
would be in our navy had we still 
no vessels but those of wood. To 
quote the words of a well-known 
military paper : 


Everyone in the least conversant with 
the organisation of the Russian, the 
German, the Austrian, or the French 
armies must have long ago perceived that, 
if for no other reason, our army is nume- 
rically too insignificant even to turn the 
scale in any Continental war; yet no pro- 
position for its increase has emanated from 
the War Office. The merest tyro in the 
study of modern military history has long 
known that in the rapid wars of the pre- 
sent day the advantage of the power of 
the offensive has been in an enormous 
degree developed. Yet we still not only 
-have no striking force, but seem to 
have no idea of instituting such a force. 
The army of Great Britain, at home is at 
present but a depot Jor the relief of the 
garrisons in India and the colonies. With- 
out the least exaggeration we may say that 
we possess no army for European warfare, 
The militia is not available for foreign 
service; yet it would not require a magi- 
cian to evolve from that force a formidable 
instrument for a campaign within a mode- 
rate distance of our shores. The volun- 
teers have been entirely overlooked ; yet 
their raw material is excellent, and from 
them, too, might be obtained more than 
the mere possibility of being called out 
when an enemy had already landed. The 
most sure guarantee against being invaded 
is the possession of the power of invading. 
How would Germany have fared in the 
last war if she had been content to stand on 
the defensive, and to draw up a cordon of 
citizen soldiers on the Elbe or the Weser? 
It is well known that the centralisation of 
our military system is most baneful; yet 
no steps are being taken to decentralise 
the cumbrous machinery of the War 
Office, and to institute some method of 
rapid mobilisation. It is not even yet 
known how many troops could by rail- 
way be concentrated within a given time 
at a certain point. Our armament of the 
artillery is objected to by very many well 
able to form an excellent opinion. The 
arm placed in the hands of the infantry is 
openly cavilled against as inferior to that 
adopted by foreign Powers. The general 
opinion of those most qualified to judge is 
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that horses for ne:ther the requisite amount 
of cavalry nor the absolutely necessary 
quantity of transport could be collected 
without such a loss of time as would 
render the collection of animals totally 
unnecessary.® 


In the above quotation the italics 
are ourown. We commend every 
line in it to the careful consideration 
of those who believe our military 
system to be something little short 
of perfection, merely adding, by way 
of comment, that the well-known 
and very ably conducted paper from 
which it is taken is looked upon as 
the leading military journal of the 
day, as the organ of the best men 
amongst the officers in the service, 
and in a very considerable measure 
as the mouthpiece of H.R.H. the 
Dukeof Cambridge, the commander. 
in-chief of the English army. 
Moreover, we are quite certain that 
every word it contains would find 
a ready echo of assent at every 
mess-table in the kingdom, in India, 
or in ourcolonies. ‘ The most sure 
guarantee against being invaded is 
the possession of the power of in- 
vading.’ In these words of the 
foregoing extract is contained the 
first and chief consideration on 
which our future army ought to be 
founded. 

But there is a part of our 
subject which ought not to be 
forgotten; it is this: As regards 
military matters England is in one 
respect unlike all other countries. 
Our immense Indian Empire, and 
our scattered and very extensive 
colonies, require, so to speak, an 
army for themselves. The soldier 
who serves at home may dislike to 
do so abroad, and wice versd. In 
any case, as the conditions of home 
and colonial service are essentially 
different, they ought to be kept 
apart. Ina word, we ought for the 
future to have two armies, the one 
for service in England—and should 
a war in which we had to take part 


5 Army and Navy Gazette, April 17, 1875. 
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break out in Europe, liable to be 
sent on the Continent—the other 
for India and the colonies. Of these 
two let us first consider our home 
army. 

In the spring of the present year 
there appeared a very remarkable 
pamphlet, upon the subject of which 
we propose to treat. The writer of 
the brochure is Captain H. W. L. 
Hime, of the Royal Artillery, who 
undertook his task as a competitor 
for the prize offered by the United 
Service Institution on the subject 
of Recruiting for the Army.® This 
small work is remarkable in more 
ways than one. It gives a concise 
and very good account of the re- 
cruiting service in England for the 
last hundred years; and the author 
gradually demonstrates how the 
only possible road out of our pre- 
sent difficulties is that of adopting 
the system which in all other Euro- 
pean countries has become a recog- 
nised institution—namely, universal 
conscription. 

In this view we entirely coincide. 

It is impossible for any reason- 
able man to read the newspapers 
of the present day, or to mark the 
various discussions in and out of 
Parliament, without coming to the 
inevitable conclusion that our Eng- 
lish system of voluntary enlistment 
is breaking down more and more 
every year, and that if things go on 
for a little longer at the same rate 
it must collapse altogether. 

*Nor can the authorities be 
blamed for not trying new schemes 
in their attempts to keep up the 
strength of the army. Long ser- 
vice and short service; compara- 
tively high bounties and no bounties 
at all; rewards for good conduct; 
the hopes of promotion to commis- 
sions; good feeding; improved 
clothing ; gratuitous education for 
recruits, and the same for the 


® Universal Conscription, the only Answer to the Recruiting Question. 
London, Mitchell and Son, Charing Cross, 1875. 


W. L. Hime, R.A. 
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children of soldiers; a regular 
system of rewards for good conduct; 
these and a score of other reforms 
have one after another been tried, 
and have been found of little or no 
avail in filling our ranks. There 
never was, in the history of the 
British army, a period when our 
soldiers were as well treated as 
they are now; and there never was 
a time when recruits were so diffi- 
cult to get, and desertions from our 
regiments so numerous. In Mr. 
Clode’s Military Forces of the Crown, 
a very valuable work, from which 
Captain Hime, in the prize essay 
we have mentioned before, quotes 
freely, it is stated that in 1718 the 
barracks and barrack furniture of 
the Foot Guards cost an average of 
less than 12/1. per man, whereas at 
the present day they cost not less 
than 225/. a man.’ Nor can any- 
one who was acquainted with the 
interior economy of the service, 
even so late as twenty years ago, 
fail to be impressed with the won- 
derful change for the better that 
has taken place in the food, the 
bedding, the amusements provided 
for the men, and all that concerns 
the soldier either in barracks or 
camp. And yet, as any regimental 
officer will say, the quality of the 
men has greatly deteriorated, it is 
every year becoming more and more 
difficult to fill our ranks, and deser- 
tions were never sO numerous as 
they are at present. 

For actual home work—for that 
work which in foreign countries is 
performed by the troops, but in 
England falls to the lot of the 
police—we have, thank God, little 
er no use. It is only in extreme 
cases, and even thei more as a 
precaution than even as a threat, 
that our soldiers are ever called 
upon to quell riots or subdue 
mobs. But no man of sense and 


By Capt. H 


? Clode’s Military Forces of the Crown, chap. xi. 
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observation can deny that we do 
want, and are daily more and 
more in want of, that ‘sure gua- 
rantee’ against invasion which 
alone can secure us from the most 
disastrous panics when the day of 
trial comes. England has always 
been most reluctant to enter upon 
war, but in these times who can 
tell, not what a year, but what a 
month, or even a week, may bring 
forth ? And if we were found want- 
ing at such a time, where should we 
be? 

It is easy to talk largely of 
conscription being an abandon- 
ment of our liberties; but does 
not every man, under certain condi- 
tions, owe to his country the debt of 
having to defend his native land? 
Our home army ought to consist of 
at least 200,000 men, under training 
for one year. There ought to be no 
longer any distinction between re- 
gulars, militia, and volunteers. 
Every man in England, no matter 
what his rank or occupation, 
ought to serve for twelve months 
in the first line, and afterwards to 
be called out, as the first reserve, for 
a month every year, and be obliged 
to take up arms at a minute’s 
notice if called upon. A vicarious 
army, in which the man who can 
afford to purchase a substitute is 
allowed to do so, is perhaps the 
worst, as it certainly is a greater, 
sham than even the voluntary 
system. Of this we have a sad 
lesson in the unbroken series of de- 
feats of the French army during the 
late war. Thescheme of systematic 
purchase of substitutes was only 
ful introduced into that service 
about 1855, and fifteen years later 
the army was ruined beyond re- 
demption.* The blunders of our 
neighbours ought to serve as warn- 
ings, just as the successes of the 
Germans should be an example 
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to us. Our home army ought to 
be a national force, a truly British 
army. As Professor Cairns very 
truly says inhis Political Essays— 
another work of which Captain 
Hime has largely availed himself in 
his prize essay— 


The capital fact of the case is that tho 
method of warfare has been changed. The 
struggle has been transferred from standing 
armies to armed populations; and until 
we recognise this fact, and adapt our 
defence to the altered circumstances, our 
position cannot be otherwise than pre- 
carious. It may be that war- 
fare carried on by entire populations is 
‘essentially retrograde;’ but retrograde 
or not, this 7s the danger against which 
we have to provide. And it seems 
to me that there would be as little solace 
to our dignity as compensation for our 
suffering, on finding ourselves the victims 
of combinations we might easily have 
foreseen, to reflect that we had only made 
our preparations against more civilised 
methods of attack.’ ® 


If the learned author of these 
lines had been, as the writer of 
this paper was, in Germany when 
war was proclaimed, he would 
have been able to illustrate 
his words with what was to be 
seen every day, and _ several 
times in each day. Young men 
who had been clerks in offices in 
London, Leeds, Liverpool, Man- 
chester, Paris, Milan, and every 
city where trade or business exists, 
kept arriving by each train at the 
head-quarters of their divisions or 
army corps to which they belonged. 
There was no disorder, no confusion. 
No matter what distance they had 
come from—and many thousands 
came even from the far West of 
America—every man knew his place, 
and at once took that place in the 
brigade, the regiment, the squadron, 
or the company to which he be- 
longed. The German army was 
indeed ‘an armed population.’ 
Our own Foot Guards, when return- 


® See Trochu’s L’ Armee francaise en 1867, and Les Institutions militaires de la France, 


by H.R.H. the Duke d’Aumale. 


* See Professor Cairns’ Political Essays, p, 219. 
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ing to their barracks from a stroll in 
London, are not better acquainted 
with the exact place they will have 
to stand in at the next parade than 
was the banker’s clerk who came 
from New York or Chicago to join 
his corps at Coblentz, Cologne, or 
Mannheim, so perfect were all the 
most minute details of the service. 
Jn a recent speech in the House of 
Commons Lord Elcho deprecated 
the idea of ‘Prussianising’ the 
English army, but it would be well 
if his lordship had at the same 
time pointed out some other military 
system as complete in itself, and 
which can be so effectually enlarged 
upon any given emergency. 

There is, however, another con- 
sideration on the subject of conscrip- 
tion us being superior to voluntary 
enlistment fora nationalarmy, which 
we will quote also from Professor 
Cairns before dismissing this part 
of our subject. The italics are our 
own : 


‘In very truth,’ he says, ‘it signifies 
little whether our present method of re- 
cruiting be effectual or not; for were we 
thus to obtain an army numerous enough 
for our purpose, the expense of such a 
force, maintained on the principle of a 
ttanding army of the English pattern, 
would be simply ruinous. Our entire re- 
venue applied exclusively to military pur- 
poss would not suffice for the drain, and 
we might aswell be crushed at once by 
the enemy as ruined by the slow torture of 
the tax-gatherer. And I venture to go 
further still. Even though the needful 
force could thus be raised, and the means 
of supporting it were forthcoming, what 
just confidence could be placed in an in- 
strument of the quality which alone such a 
process could give us?! The system re- 
maining the same, the character of the 
men composing one army would continue 
to be what it now is; and we should thus, 
in the resort, have to stake our national 
existence on a struggle on which the pro- 
létaires and the pariahs of our community 
would be matched against the average 
citizens of other States.” 


With practical men the question 
will naturally arise whether uni- 


—— — 


versal conscription would ever be 
accepted by the English people, to 
say nothing as to whether it would 
ever be voted by Parliament. We 
not only believe that it would be 
accepted, but that, if fairly enacted 
and fairly carried out, it would 
become most popular, and would 
raise the character of the army from 
what it is now in the eyes of but 
too many of our countrymen to 
that of a national institution to 
which every man worthy of the 
name of Englishman would be 
proud to belong. Greater changes 
than this—much greater variance 
from our long-established notions— 
have not only been accepted in 
this country, but have become ex- 
ceedingly popular. Who twenty 
years ago would have thought that it 
would ever be practicable to raise 
in every city and town and borough 
corps of volunteers, in which the 
small shopkeeper, the artisan, and 
the labourer would stand shoulder to 
shoulder with the well-to-do classes, 
wear the same uniform, submit to 
the same drill, and be subject to 
the same rebukes from theirsuperior 
officers? Or what officer who 
served even a dozen years ago in 
the army would then have thought 
that the purchase system could ever 
have been abolished? Englishmen 
are perhaps slow to be convinced of 
the necessity for any radical change ; 
but, when once convinced, no people 
in the world are more ready or 
willing to work out a reform. Be- 
sides, it ought not to be forgotten 
that in the national army for home 
such as we propose the two great 
evils which the English recruitfears, 
and which the English soldier hates 
most, would no longer exist. There 
would be no Indian or colonial ser- 
vice, and the time which the con- 
scripts would actually have to serve 
in the ranks in time of peace, the 
barrack life they would have to 
endure, would be limited to one year. 


© Political Essays, pp. 222, 223. 
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Nor would there be any great hard- 
ship in any young man of twenty- 
one or twenty-two years of age, and 
in good health, submitting for twelve 
months to the discipline and petty 
annoyances of the barrack yard. 
At the present day there are 
thousands of well-born and gently 
nurtured men who for various reasons 
voluntarily undergo much greater 
privations as sportsmen, travellers 
by land and sea, and as colonists of 
various kinds. 

Many military men would 
strongly object to the period of 
service in what may be called the 
first line being limited to one year, 
and would declare that it was im- 
possible to make an average recruit 
into a good soldier in that time. In 
the prize essay to which we have 
before referred Captain Hime 
anticipates this difficulty, and meets 
it in the following way : 

We have no experience whatever in 
the matter. Our experience is entirely 
confined to the lowest and worst members 
of the community soldiers. If they can 
be made soldiers in two years, there is no 
reason to believe that conscripts repre- 
senting the whole mass of our population 
could not be made efficient inone year. The 
discipline would have to be rigid, no doubt, 
and the drill never-ending; but if the 
system were carried out with a will, no 
sane man can doubt its ultimate success,”!! 


In a minor degree we no doubt 
have his opinion confirmed by what 
we see every day in the volunteer 
corps, as well as in the fact that 
young officers who join a regiment 
are taught their duty in a much 
shorter time than the recruits. 
With educated, or even partly 
educated, men there can be no 
doubt that it is infinitely easier 
to inculcate military teaching than 
with average recruits. In our pre- 
sent army, excepting, perhaps, the 
Household brigade, ignorance is 
the rule and education the excep- 
tion. With an army of men raised 
from all ranks and cognac of 
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society the reverse would be the 
case. 

To enter into all the minute de- 
tails of our future army would be 
useless, as well as foreign to our 
present intentions; but as an out- 
line of the scheme we propose for 
the home army we may glance at 
one or two of what would probably 
be the conditions of the service 
under the new scheme. 

Let us suppose that, at the age 
of twenty-one, a young man joins 
the regiment to which he is to be 
attached, and remains with it a full 
year. It may be that he takes a 
liking to the work, and that instead 
of returning home at the end of the 
twelve months elects to remain in 
the ranks. That many will do so 
there can be but little doubt; and as 
it must be from those individuals 
that non-commissioned offivers will 
be selected, so it ought to be that to 
them, and only to them, commissions 
ought to be granted, once the system 
is fully at work. But suppose that 
our conscript does not remain in 
the army—suppose that, at the end 
of the year, he returns—as the im- 
mense majority no doubt will re- 
turn—to his home and his civilian 
occupations. He will then form part 
of the first reserve. For eight 
years he will be called out for a 
month every year. He will go into 
camp or barracks, and there repeat 
the lessons he learnt when in the 
ranks as a recruit. He will, like 
the German soldier, know the divi- 
sion, brigade, regiment, and com- 
pany to which he belongs, and in 
the event of war will be able at 
once to take his place in the corps 
to which he belongs; and as al. 
corps will be mobilised in the vi- 
cinity of their own home, he will 
never be far from his family. After 
thirty years of age, supposing him 
to have joined his first regiment 
when he was twenty-one years of 
age, he will belong to the second 
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reserve, be only liable to be called 
out for a week in every year, or in 
the event of the country being in- 
vaded. When forty years of age 
he will be entirely free of the ser- 
vice, and not liable to be called out 
at all. Surely in this there is no 
great amount of hardship. We are 
told that Englishmen would never 
submit to even this much of com- 
pulsory service. But are we, then, 
less patriotic or less loyal than our 
Canadian cousins? They are Eng- 
lishmen like ourselves, and yet 
they submit to universal liability to 
military service, and that, too, for 
a much longer period than that we 
have indicated above. 

But the word conscription may 
be misunderstood. By it we most 
certainly do not mean the system 
prevalent in France until after the 
late war. No man, be he peer or 
peasant, ought to be exempt from 
military service because he can 
afford to pay for a substitute. To 
enact such a law would be as if, 
when changing our fleet from 
wooden to armour-covered vessels, 
we had given them an outer coating 
of tin instead of one of iron. The 
French army during the later 
days of the Empire was what may 
be called a vicarious army, and as 
such was composed in a great mea- 


sure of far,worse characters than if 


it had been enlisted by voluntary 
means, as are our own land forces. 
To asystem which would compel the 
man who cannot raise enough to 
buy a substitute to serve, but would 
exempt all those who have a certain 
balance at their banker’s, we are 
certainly of opinion that English- 
men would never submit. It would, 
however, be very different if military 
service were made universal, and 
if nothing but sickness or physical 
defects would exempt a man from 
paying the debt of serving his 
country. 

Nor can it be denied that gra- 
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dually, if slowly, the country at 
large is coming to this opinion. A 
year ago anyone who advocated 
such a measure would have been 
deemed little short of a lunatic. 
Now even military men are not 
ashamed to confess that, whatever 
might be said against the scheme, 
it is the only plan by which we shall 
ever be able to have a national home 
army which shall be equal to any 
emergency. 

In the essay we have already more 
than once noticed Captain Hime 
devotes a few, very few, lines to 
what he considers ought to be the 
practical means of carrying out uni- 
versal conscription. 


Conscription would be tried as 
periment under chosen officers and non- 
commissioned officers the first year—say 
1877. Conseription would be again expe- 
rimentally tried in 1878, 10,000 conscripts 
only being called out 
20,000 the second,’ !* 


an ¢X- 


the first year, and 


This, however, belongs more to 
details which are a matter of after 
consideration, than to the main part 
of our subject,—what our army of 
the future ought to be. 

But supposing that universal con- 
scription, or rather universal liabi- 
lity to military service, becomes law 
in England, our difficulties will be 
but half over unless the authorities 
agree to carry out the whole system 
of substituting at home a national 
army for one which is composed of 
volunteers. A great deal of non- 
sense has been written, and more 
has been said, about raising = 
militia to become what is really r 
quired in our army of the Seeem: 
lt is all very well for country papers 
to praise this force ; and no doubt, in 
a general way—more partic ularly 
considering the difficulties it has to 
contend with—it deserves all that 
can be said in its favour; but it is 
not with a force like this, nor with 
men disciplined as these are, that 
we can find that ‘sure guarantee 
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against invasion which ought to 
form the object of our national am- 
bition. No merely local force can ever 
form a national army. In our army 
of the future our first line of con- 
scripts—the men who are under 
arms for a year—might with ad- 
vantage be brought as much as 
possible from the same county or 
town into the same regiment or 
brigade. Our Highland, our Irish, 
and the few English regiments that 
have local traditions about them 


have always done well—have, if 


possible, done better than the others 
who had no local name. But it 
would be a great mistake to confine 
those corps to service in their own 
counties. The Lincolnshire bri- 
gade, or the regiment whose ranks 
are filled by Lincolnshire men, ought 
not to be quartered in the county 
of Lincoln. That they, like the 
Welsh Fusiliers, the Gordon High- 
landers, or the Royal Irish, should 
preserve their distinction, and that 
men from the same locality should 
be brought as much together as 
possible, would be in every way ad- 
vantageous to the service; but we 
are of opinion that local service— 
that is, the quartering of regiments 
in the towns or counties where they 
were raised—would be a very great 
mistake. 

How our army of the future ought 
to be officered is no doubt a question 
of grave consideration. And here 
it may not be out of place to remind 
our readers that the country owes 
a deep debt of gratitude to Mr. 
Gladstone for having got rid of 
that national disgrace, and canker- 
worm of our army, promotion by 
purchase. As yet justice has not 
been done those who, in the face 
of so many difficulties, carried a 
measure without which no reform 
of our many military evils could 
ever have been effective. The 
abolition of the purchase system 
has no doubt cleared the way for 
the establishment of a national 
army which would be able to com- 
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pete with any enemy that might 
be brought against it in time of 
war, and which would not cost the 
country so much as the present 
army in times of peace. The system 
now practised of open examinations 
for the junior rank in the army, 
and the plan of making that rank, 
as it were, probationary to the one 
of lieutenant,—as well as proba- 
tionary to remaining at all in 
the service,—are certainly to be 
praised, and it is very doubtful 
whether they could be improved 
upon. But with a really national 
army an additional condition ought 
to be insisted upon. The candidate 
for a commission, like the rest 
of his countrymen, ought to be 
obliged to spend a year in the 
ranks of the army. When he has 
gone through that ordeal, and can 
pass the required examination, he 
ought to be promoted as a matter 
of course to the grade of sub- 
lieutenant, and the term of his 
probation for the rank of lieu- 
tenant ought to be shorter than it 
is now. For higher promotion— 
from lieutenant to captain, from 
captain to major, and from major 
to lieutenant-colonel—there is little 
or no fault to be found with the 
present system of promotion, which 
is partly by choice, but chiefly by 
seniority. In the commissioned 
ranks it would be difficult to main- 
tain officers belonging to any par- 
ticular town or country with the 
men raised in those localities. And 
yet when and where it could be 
done, the advantage to the service 
would be immense. All who have 
served in the army know how much 
better Scotch and Irish soldiers are 
commanded by officers who are 
their own countrymen than by 
those who come from parts of the 
country unknown to those under 
them. 

An essential feature in our army 
of the future ought to be the 
dividing of that force into a certain 
number of army corps, each such 
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corps, like those of Germany—and 
like those of France latterly—to be 
complete in itself in every respect. 
In times of peace the numerical 
strength of these corps would be 
comparatively small; but with uni- 
versal liability to military service, 
and with the great and most essen- 
tial feature of the German system, 
that of every man who is not 
actually serving knowing exactly 
the army corps, the division, the 
brigade, the regiment, the troop or 
company, and the very squad of 
that troop or company, to which he 
would belong if called upon te take 
arms, the increase of our army by 
thousands and tens of thousands is 
but the affair of a few days. What 
is the ruin of our service at present, 
and what was the ruin of the French 
army until after the war, is the 
centralisation of everything at the 
War Office of the capital. The 
centralisation ought to be by army 
corps. We are not living in the 
time when weeks, and even months, 


were given in which to organise an 


expedition. If we can get a few 
hours, or at most a few days, in 
which to make everything ready, 
we ought to consider ourselves ex- 
tremely fortunate. Let us suppose 
that the United Kingdom is so 
divided for military purposes as to 
have the head-quarters of an army 
corps in London; a second at Ports- 
mouth ; a third at Harwich ; a fourth 
at Cardiff or Bristol; a fifth at 
Liverpool or Manchester ; a sixth at 
Newcastle-on-Tyne; a seventh at 
Edinburgh; an eighth at Dundee; 
a tenth on the west.coastof Scotland; 
an eleventh at Wick; a twelfth at 
Dublin; ‘a thirteenth at Cork; a 
fourteenth at Galway; and a 
fifteenth at Belfast. Let us 
further imagine that, according 
to the rule of universal military 
service, each of these corps—which, 
as a matter of course, would be 
subdivided into divisions and bri- 
gades, stationed at the different 
towns or camps in the respective 
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districts—during peace times con- 
sisted of only 10,000 men, but 
when the reserves were called out 
could in the course of a few days 
be augmented to four times that 
number. We should then have 
throughout these islands a force 
that would be able to defy any 
enemy, or, what is still better, 
would be able to ensure us that if 
any enemy landed on our shores, 
not a man of them would remain 
alive, save as prisoners. 

It may be urged, with both 
logic and justice, that before we 
can raise such an army as is here 
proposed some two or three years 
must elapse, and that during 
those years the storm which, let 
them say what they like, every 
statesman and thinking man in 
Europe is -fearing, may burst upon 
us. To this objection, which is 
certainly well-founded, we reply 
that, as a temporary measure, we 
must raise the pay of our soldiers. 
We must go into the labour market 
and offer able-bodied men who are 
willing to enlist better wages than 
they can get elsewhere. Two, 
three, or even four years of such 
expenditure would not ruin the 
country. And in the meantime 
we should bepreparing a permanent, 
lasting, economical system of con- 
scription, which would give genera. 
tions to come that ‘ sure guarantee ’ 
against invasion of which we stand 
so much in need. It is foreign to 
our purpose to enter here into what 
may be called the political part of 
the question which treats of a 
European war. But this much we 
may say, that unless the signs of 
the times give a very false indi- 
cation as to the future, our day of 
trouble is not yet. We have time 
to prepare forthe evil that is coming, 
but not too much time. If we take 
warning before it is too late all will 
yet be well. Let us only remember 
the words more than once quoted 
in this paper: ‘the most sure 
guarantee against being invaded is 
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the possession of the power of 
invading.’ We have no alternative. 
As the French say, ‘Of two things 
one.” We must either possess this 
‘power of invading’ or wait with 
patience, trusting a great deal to 
chance, and the-rest to Providence, 
that when the time comes we shall 
—somehow or other, but how we 
cannot exactly say—be able to 
repel the imvader. And if we 
cannot do that we must be content 
to sink into the rank of a second 
or even of a third-class nation. 

Let us, however, not be misun- 
derstood in the matter of our army 
of the future. Those who serve in 
it ought to be on the same footing 
as the Brigade of Guards is, and 
has been for many years. Our 
home army ought to be free from 
any call to do Indian or colonial 
duty, but should the honour of 
England or the peace of Europe 
demand it, our land forces ought to 
be liable to be sent abroad for the 
duration of a campaign, in the 
same manner that the Guards were 
sent to the Peninsula, to Belgium, 
and to the Crimea. Nor would 
any rule of the kind have the 
slightest influence for evil upon a 
home army raised by universal con- 
scription, but rather the contrary. 
Englishmen have many faults, but 
there is not, and never has been, a 
disposition among them to shirk 
danger and real service. If any 
proof of this were wanting, it 
would be found in the hundreds of 
applications made last year by 
officers, non-commissioned officers, 
and men to join the Ashantee ex- 
pedition. And the same spirit is 
found throughout the army. If 
there was to-morrow an expedi- 
tion abont to start for Belgium, 
or Denmark, or any other battle- 
field in Europe, the number of 
volunteers to go with it would be 
counted by thousands. What our 
soldiers dislike, and what is the real 
cause of desertion from our ranks, 
is the dread of prolonged Indian or 
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colonial service. From such service 
our home army of the future ought 
to be entirely exempt. 

There remains, however, the 
serious consideration as to how 
India and our colonies are to be 
provided with troops sufficient to 
ensure the safety of these provinces. 
From the last official reports on the 
condition of India it appears that 
there are now serving in that great 
country no less than 60,613 British 
soldiers, exclusive of officers. To 
these we may add some 10,000 
serving in our different colonies, 
making a total of, say, 70,000 men 
that would have to be provided 
over and above our home army. 

It is very certain that nothing 
could be more unfair or more unjust 
than to oblige men who entered the 
service by conscription to do duty 
in foreign countries for any length 
of time. And, more than that, it is 
very certain that no army recruited 
by the means we advocate would 
endure being sent abroad for a 
term of years, to remain on garrison 
duty at Calcutta, or to pass their 
time in mounting guard in Jamaica 
or the Mauritius. For this work— 
for our colonial army of the future— 
we must be content to raise men 
by voluntary enlistment. And the 
public would be the gainers, not the 
losers, by the change from the pre- 
sent system, by which a soldier, 
whether he likes it or not, is liable 
to be sent to any part of the world, 
no matter how he may dread the 
climate, and remain there as many 
years as it suits the Government to 
keep him in this or that garrison. 

Let us, for instance, take India. 
Under the present regulations any 
regiment in the service is liable to 
be sent out there. Every officer 
who has served in the East knows 
that until a corps has been at least 
three years in the country—until the 
men havenotonly become climatised, 
but have learnt how banefulto their 
health are many things which would 
not hurt them in England—it is 
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useless for work in the field. So 
much so is this the case that the 
local government would never for 
an instant think of employing in a 
campaign any regiment that had not 
been two or three years in the 
country, unless in the case when 
no other troops were available. 
Before an English—or, as it is 
termed in India, a ‘ European ’— 
regiment is fit for service in the 
East the men require to be acclima- 
tised. They—and the officers too 
for that matter—have to learn from 
practical experience that exposure 
to the sun during certain hours, that 
eating, drinking, or even smoking— 
we will not say in excess, but—as 
freely as they would at home, is 
certain to cause illness, and very 
likely to cause death. If a corps 
goes out to India, at least two-thirds 
of the men pass once, and more 
than half pass twice, through the 
hospital—not a few pass thence to 
the graveyard—before the soldiers 
Jearn to take care of themselves 
and form correct ideas as to what 
they ought to eat, drink, and avoid. 
When this disagreeable novitiate, 
or state of griffinhood, as it is called 
in India, is got through, the 
regiment begins to be as fit for 
work in the East as it would be in 
England, and improves in this fit- 
ness every year, until when, after 
eight or ten years, it has just 
reached the perfection of usefulness 
forservice in India, it is sent to Eng- 
land, where the very men who made 
such excellent soldiers in Bombay, 
Bengal, or Madras are not worth 
their salt for home service, and are 
got rid of as quickly as possible by 
their commanding officer. If ever 
there was a piece of military legis- 
lation which was so idiotic as to 
make men almost suspect that it 
had been dictated by treachery, it 
was the rule which, on the amalga- 
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mation of the Indian and English 
armies, abolished the gallant local 
European regiments which had done 
such good service in India. 

In the matter of our Eastern 
army we would do well to take a 
leaf outof the book of our neighbours 
the French, as regards their Algerian 
corps. Their Chasseursd’ Afriqueand 
their Zouaves might in their organi- 
sation serve as an excellent model 
for our Indian army of the future. 
These regiments serve in Africa and 
nowhere else. They may, in the 
event of war—as was the case in 
the Italian and the Franco-German 
campaigns—be called upon to take 
the field elsewhere, but only for a 
season. So soon as peace is pro- 
claimed they have a right to demand 
being sent back to Algeria. The 
men are néarly all volunteers. The 
officers can exchange with their 
comrades in the Line corps, but as a 
rule it is found that in all ranks 
those who make the best soldiers 
for Algiers are of little or no use 
in home garrisons, and generally 
seek ere long to return to the 
wilder life of Africa. In the ranks 
of these French Algerian corps 
are to be found a class of volunteers 
who shun service in France, but 
who make the very best soldiers 
for the work they have in Africa. 
There are men who have failed in 
life—young men of good family 
who have run through their means, 
who cannot dig, who are ashamed 
to beg, and would be almost more 
ashamed to enlist in a regiment 
serving in their native land’? As 
a matter of course a certain portion 
of these men go from bad to worse ; 
but as a rule they reform, throw all 
their energies into their new career, 
and after some years obtain com- 
missions in the army. Very few 
years ago there was in the French 
service no fewer than two marshals, 


18 The present writer met some years ago in the interior of Algeria a single squadron 
of the Chasseurs d’Afrique, in which there were no fewer than seven men of title serving 
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six generals of division, ten generals 
of brigade, and some sixty colonels 
who had gone through this ordeal. 

And, although in a lesser degree, 
it was very much the same with 
the old local European regiments 
serving in India. There was a 
much better class of men—there 
were many more men who had re- 
ceived what is commonly called a 
good education —serving in their 
ranks than were to be found in any 
of her Majesty’s regiments, except, 
perhaps, in some of the crack cavalry 
corps. Most unfortunately, in the 
Company’s service no commissions 
were given to men from theranks, ex- 
cept in rare instances, after very long 
service, and even then the promo- 
tions were not regimental, but to 
situations connected with the civil 
administration of the service. 

In the Indian army of the future 
the ranks should be filled entirely 
by enlistment. It would not be fair 
or just to compel any man to serve for 
a prolonged period away from his 
own country; and, as we have shown 
above, it takes three years or so to 
acclimatise a soldier and make him 
fit for service in India. For this 
army the men ought to be enlisted 
for at least fifteen years, with the 
prospect of really good pensions 
at the end of that time, and also 
of good pensions if the soldier 
was broken down by sojourning 
ina hot climate. The last issued 
report on the condition of India’ 
gives the effective strength of 
the British troops there as 60,613, 
but we question much whether more 
than two-thirds of that number 
could ever be brought together 
under arms. In these figures are 
included the sick in hospital, the in- 
valids waiting for embarkation to 
England, the recruits on their way 
out to the East, and all the nnu- 
merous subdivisions which come 
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under the head of ‘non-effective.’ 
But with prospects of a comfortable 
pension, and with a liberal scale of 
promotion to the commissioned 
ranks for men found deserving of 
such advancement, a much better, 
and consequently a far healthier, 
class of men would be found ready 
and willing to enlist for service in 
the East. A good home army 
would never furnish troops for an 
effective Indian army, nor would 
the latter ever do efficient service in 
England, The climates of London 
and Calcutta are not more different 
than the work of a soldier in the 
two hemispheres of East and West. 

In such an army for India as we 
have briefly endeavoured to depict, 
the saving to the country, and still 
more to the Government of India, 
would bevery great indeed in one im- 
portant and—at present—exceed- 
ingly costly item. The continual 
transport of troops backwards and 
forwards to India would be abolished. 
Individual officers and men might 
come and go, but a regiment once 
taken out to the East would remain 
there for ever. Therefore it is that in 
times of peace, to men of good cha- 
racter who have saved 15/. or 161., 
with which they could pay half the 
expenses of a trip to Europe, fur- 
loughs of eight or ten months to 
visit their native land might be 
granted. This would be a new fea- 
ture in the discipline of the service, 
although the proposition was first 
made several years ago by an officer 
of considerable experience in the 
East.!° Nor do we think it would 
work otherwise than well. Men 
would look forward to a visit home; 
would save money for that purpose; 
would be kept from spending their 
pay on drink ; would arrive at their 
native place, as the men of the Royal 
Marines do, with money in their 
pockets, thereby inducing their 


14 See ‘The Army for India,’ Pall Mail Gazette, May 3. ’ 
8 The late Lieutenant-General Sir Harry Smith, Adjutant-General of H.M.’s troc ps in 
India, in a private letter to a friend of the writer. 
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friends and neighbours to enlist; 
and after a short sojourn at home 
would be only too glad to return to 
India and to their occupation of 
soldiering. With an Indian army 
of this kind, and with the 200,000 
native troops of that country pro- 
perly officered, we might bid de- 
fiance to any foe, whether from out- 
side or in India itself, that could 
threaten us. But as our forces are 
at present in the Kast, with the 
worse than absurd system of what 
is called the Staff Corps, we have 
never been morally, and physically, 
nearly as weak as we arenow. This 
is an opinion which every officer 
serving in our Eastern Empire will 
confirm. 

The English army in India may 
be roughly calculated at about one- 
third of our land forces, and the 
regiments serving in the colonies to 
about an eighth of the same.'® If 
the present system of recruiting is 
confined to the regiments destined 
for service in those lands, the enor- 
mous cost of that system must, 
as a matter of course, be im- 
mensely reduced. Another great 
evil we should in a very great mea- 
sure get rid of is that of desertion. 
According to the Report of the Royal 
Commission on Desertion, published 
in 1859 and again in 1861, the crime 
of desertion is confined almost en- 
tirely to the United Kingdom, to 
Canada, and to our Australian co- 
lonies. In India, in the West 
Indies, and in our Mediterranean 
garrisons they do not amount to 
more than I per 1,000 men per an- 
num; and in those very countries 
where desertions are many no doubt 
but what obligatory military ser- 
vice could be introduced, as indeed 
it has already been in Canada. 
Serving at home, or serving in 
countries where, as in our North 
American and Australian colonies, 
work is plentiful and wages high, 
is a very different thing from serv- 
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ing in garrisons and lands where 
European unskilled labour is not 
sought for. So different, in fact, 
are they that the army meant for 
the one work would be of little or 
no use for the other. This, how- 
ever, ought not to prevent an ex- 
change of duties between the officers 
of the two forces, any more than in 
France an officer of Zouaves is pre- 
vented from exchanging with an 
officer of the Line, or an officer of 
the Line from being promoted in his 
turn into the Zouaves. In the same 
way ifa soldier or non-commissioned 
officer of our home army wanted 
to volunteer for service in India, he 
ought to be allowed to do so; and 
many of the best men for the army 
of the East or of the colonies would 
be obtained in that way. 

As regards the: regiments in- 
tended for servive in such of our 
colonies as would not have obliga- 
tory conscription of their own, these 
corps ought to be raised in England, 
but only for local Colonial service. 
There never was a greater mistake 
than disbanding the Canadian Rifles, 
the Cape Mounted Rifles, and the 
St. Helena Regiment. The men 
of these corps did the work they 
were intended for far better, and 
much cheaper, than regiments of 
the Line, and were not discontented 
with their lot, which they had 
selected for themselves. With the 
present system, no matter where a 
Line regiment is stationed, there is 
grumbling and discontent through- 
out the corps, both amongst officers 
and men, at their so-called hard 
fate. Whether in garrison at Malta, 
Madras, or the Mauritius, all ranks 
seem to have a kind of undefined 
notion that they ought to have 
either never been sent out of Eng- 
land, or if sent out, to have garri- 
soned some more agreeable place 
than that where they happen to be. 

There is amongst Englishmen 
of all classes, and perhaps more 
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especially amongst English military 
men, such an intense dislike for 
anything like radical changes, that 
no doubt many difficulties, some 
well founded, but others more or 
less pedantic, will be raised against 
our scheme for a future army. 
Amongst others will, no doubt, be 
the objection to altering the num- 
bers, and therefore the traditions, 
of many corps, while certain other 
numbers and names of regiments 
would never be seen in England 
again, but condemned to hopeless 
service in the East or the colonies. 
In our opinion, to make any such 
change would be a blunder of the 
first magnitude. Our present regi- 
ments, both of cavalry and infantry, 
whether numerically strong or 
weak, ought to find a place, one 
and all, in our home army. We 
cannot be too careful to maintain 
those regimental traditions, and 
that regimental esprit de corps, which 
is found in no service but our own, 
and which, if once lost, conld never be 
replaced at any price. The special 


regiments raised for service in India 
and the colonies would, at a rough 
calculation, amount to six of cavalry, 
each corps to consist of six squadrons 
and some thirty regiments of two 


battalions each. These could easily 
be named and numbered apart from 
the home army. The Indian and 
colonial regiments ought to have 
no depédts at home. The men al- 
ways learn their drill far better at 
head-quarters. As a rule depdts in 
Englandare, for various reasons, the 
cause of more desertions than any- 
thing else amongst all our military 
blunders. 

Such, then, is an outline of the 
scheme we propose for our future 
army. The limits here prescribed 

will not permit us to go more fully 
into details, of which there are, 
no doubt, very many to be con- 
sidered. But, taken as a whole— 
as a mere outline, which is all that 
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we pretend for the present to put be- 
fore our readers—we venture to say 
that the plan will find favour with 
that—unfortunately but too small— 
class of men who, whilst they are 
practical in their ideas, dare to look 
to the future and consider what is 
best to be done under changed cir- 
cumstances. Our army estimates 
for the present year amount to 
14,677,700l., being an increase over 
last year of 192,400l. And for this 
enormous expenditure we have not 
a force equal to that of any third- 
class European Power. To repeat 
once more a simile we have used 
before, we are in military matters 
as we would have been with our 
navy, had we stuck to our wooden 
ships when all the rest of the 
world were building ironclads. 
We have no option left us; a 
thorough and a radical change in 
our whole army is absolutely neces- 
sary, and the sooner it is made the 
safer will our national liberties, our 
standing as a first-rate nation, our 
trade, our credit, and our sense of 
safety be. To quote again a passage 
from Professor Cairns’ Political I’s- 
says, ‘ The capital fact of the case is, 
that the method of warfare has been 
changed. The struggle has been 
transferred from standing armies to 
armed populations; and until we 
recognise this fact, and adapt our 
defence to the altered circum- 
stances, our position cannot be 
otherwise than precarious.’ 

During the time that this paper 
has been passing through the press 
the Duke of Cambridge has on 
three several occasions spoken his 
opinions concerning the present 
state of the service, and has virtually 
declared what he believes to be the 
only alternative between an efficient 
and an inefficient army. At the 
Mansion House on the 24th of April,” 
in the House of Lords on the 31st 
of May,'® and again at the Man- 
sion House on the 12th of June,'® 


”% Ibid. June 14. 
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his Royal Highness has shown 
that, whatever errors he may 
entertain on the subject, he is 
neither blind to the shortcomings 
of the forces he commands nor 
deaf to the popular cry as to the 
utter want of anything like an 
army which could guarantee the 
country from invasion. In the 
first of these speeches the Duke 
praised the stamina he had noticed 
in certain regiments at Alder- 
shot. The optimists of the daily 
press at once took advantage of 
the few words he had spoken, 
and tried their best to prove that 
the army was all that it should, or 
could, be. The consequence of this 
ultra zeal for things as they are, 
was that, from his place in the 
House of Lords, the commander- 
in-chief of the British army was 
obliged, for the sake of truth, to 
explain that he never intended to 
say that the troops were all that 
could be desired, save in the fact 
that many of those who had lately 
come under his eye were neither 
weak nor sickly men. Again, on 
the r2th of June, at a banquet given 
by the Lord Mayor to the Corpora- 
tion of Trinity House, the Duke 
had to speak to the toast of the 
army, and in doing so told us what 
are his ideas as to the only means 
by which the service can be made 
efficient. His Royal Highness has 
a simple, if not a very efficient, 
remedy for all our military evils ; 
he says we must pay more, and we 
shall have a better article furnished 
for our use. 

For honesty of purpose, and for 
a long unblemished public career, 
there is not a man in England who 
stands better with his countrymen 
than the royal duke who has for so 
many years been at the head of our 
army. But in asking us to pay 
more for the maintenance of our 
land forces has his Royal Highness 
ever considered what we already 
spend for the service as compared 
with what other European nations 
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do? Is he aware that, according 
to the last army estimates of 
England and the last war budget of 
France, we pay something under 
fifteen millions sterling for an army 
of 145,450 men and 14,110 horses; 
whereas the French pay a few 
hundred thousand pounds less, for 
an army of 400,000 men, a reserve 
of 150,000 men, and 105,000 horses ? 
In other words, we pay rather more 
than the French—and theirs is 
proportionately the most expensive 
army on the Continent—for one- 
fourth the number of men and 
about one-seventh the number of 
horses. Facts like these need no 
comment, but they add greatly to 
the strength of our argument that 
if we are ever to have that ‘ sure 
guarantee’ against national humilia- 
tion at home or abroad, our one 
only harbour of refuge is conscrip- 
tion. Is it likely—is it probable or 
possible—that we can ever pay 
higher than we do for our army as 
it 1s now composed ? 

Those who are doing England 
such a perhaps irreparable injury as 
a portion of the daily press seems 
determined upon effecting, by 
attempting, whenever there is a 
vhance, to prove that our army is 
all that it ought to be, should 
get up a little better than they 
do the subject on which they 
write with such fluency. On the 
day but one after the Duke of 
Cambridge’s last speech at the 
Mansion House these military 
optimists were in ecstasies at what 
they considered a confirmation, by 
the highest authority on army 
matters, of their’ views regarding 
the service. As they had always 
said, the English army was the 
best of all possible armies to be 
found in the best of all possible 
worlds. But in the very same 
issues of these same papers their 
own arguments are confuted by 
themselves. They point with exulta- 
tion to the fact that during the com- 
ing Aldershot manceuvres no fewer 
c2 
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than 20,000 men will be brought 
together in the county of Surrey. 
In other words, by denuding every 

ison in England of all save the 
men absolutely necessary to carry on 
the daily duties—in many instances 
by taking every soldier we have out 
of the towns in which they are quar- 
tered, and in the seaports by leaving 
the Royal Marines to do the whole 
work, theenormous army of no fewer 
than 20,000 men (on paper) will, 
after several weeks of careful 
preparation and anxious consulta- 
tions on the part of the War Office 
authorities, be incorporated in one 
army at a couple of hours’ distance 
from the only great camp in 
England. And this is the result of 
the supreme effort made to show 
the public that our land forces 
are a reality and nota myth. Has 
it never occurred to these writers 
that these 20,000 would, in the 
event of an invasion, have to be 
distributed in nearly twenty 
different places? That as it is— 
even supposing, which we must 
doubt, that they could all be brought 
together in reality and not merely 
on paper—they represent exactly 
one-half of a German army 
corps, and that of these army 
corps Germany has no fewer than 
sixteen, each one of 40,000 and 
each one complete in itself, not only 
as to artillery, infantry, and cavalry, 
but in commissariat, intelligence 
department, pontoons, clothing 
department, and all that a force 
can possibly require on the field? 
Even those whose object it seems 
to be not so much to enquire into 
what our army really is as to prove 
that Mr. Cardwell was infallible 
in his opinions when Minister of 
War, must admit that if the day of 
trouble ever really comes upon 
England, an army of twenty, or 
even of forty, thousand men, ‘all 
told,’ would weigh but little in the 
war balance. For the same money 
we pay now, with a system of 
conscription properly organised, 
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with—as would be the case in a 
very few years—nearly the whole 
nation as a ‘reserve force,’ we 
ought to be able not only to defy 
any army being landed on these 
shores, but to hold our own on the 
Continent in that great war which 
so many of the ablest men in Europe 
declare is not very far off. 

It would, however, be unjust 
towards the Duke of Cambridge if 
we did not note how—although 
with extreme caution, and as almost 
afraid to touch on the subject at 
all—he more than once alludes 
to the possibility of conscription 
being the only alternative forthe pre- 
sent shortcomings of our military 
system. Public men in England 
have a professional horror of being 
the leaders in any new idea, and 
his Royal Highness has been too 
long in office to transgress this 
unwritten, though very decided, 
law. But we may expect at some 
future day an advocacy of conscrip- 
tion from the Duke. If we read 
his several speeches between the 
lines, his suggestion of a higher pay 
for a better army may be put 
forward as showing how utterly 
impossible it would be to expend 
more than we do upon the service. 
In round figures we now pay fourteen 
and a half millions for our land forces. 
We require at least four times the 
number of men we have now under 
arms. Would it be possible for the 
nation to expend close upon sixty mil- 
lions sterling on an army enlisted as 
are our present regiments, or would 
the country rather adopt a system 
of universal conscription? This is 
the practical way of putting the 
question. The evils of our present 
system we have under’ not over- 
stated; for, according to the Duke 
of Cambridge, we ought to pay 
more than we do for what we have 
already got, and we pay now some 
hundreds of thousands more than 
fourteen millions forourarmy. That 
we should pay four times this 
amount is an alternative so utterly 
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impossible that it is not worth 
while discussing. 

To conclude, in the words of the 
author from whose pamphlet we 
have already quoted freely, ‘con- 
scription may be unwelcome to the 
officers of the army, it may be 
irksome to the poor, and it may be 
hateful to the rich, but conscription 
is inevitable, because it is a logical 
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and necessary consequence of the 
industrial progress of modern 
Europe;’ and as a system of ‘ pro- 
viding recruits and forming reserves 
for the British army,’ taking into 
consideration its varied duties in 
peace and war, ‘it is the best means 
of doing so; it is the only means of 
doing so.’?° 
M. 





20 Universal Conscription. 





SOME RECOLLECTIONS OF 


ee greatest English composer 
of the present century has 
passed away from among us prema- 
turely. His works, with their sweet 
original melodies and their skilled 
orchestration, are left to us to be, 
perhaps,even more appreciated than 
they have been hitherto, but we 
have lost the man himself ‘who 
bore his faculties so meek.’ 

Those who knew Sir Sterndale 
Bennett personally, and can recall 
his modest, unassuming bearing and 
his invariable and almost morbid 
shrinking from flattery of any 
kind, will understand that even 
now, when the words can no 
longer reach his ears, one in- 
stinctively avoids speaking of him 
in terms of unmeasured praise. I 
would rather try, therefore, in this 
little sketch to give some small idea 
of his personal characteristics than 
to write a eulogy. 


Sterndale Bennett was essentially 


an Englishman. Associating con- 
tinually through his art with 
brother musicians of various na- 
tions, he retained through life in 
an unusual degree the shyness and 
reticence peculiar to his own coun- 
trymen. He had no love for society 
as such; courting those in a higher 
social position than his own was a 
temptation unknown to him, I sup- 
pose, from boyhood. Beyond his 
immediate domestic circle, and a 
very limited number of friends, his 
art was all in all to him, and how 
he reverenced her integrity is shown 
by the quantity of unpublished 
MSS. laid aside for revision which 
was found after his death. That 
his productions were not more fre- 
quent was not the result of indo- 
lence, but of conscientiousness, 

The chief events in Sir Sterndale 
Bennett’s musical career, such as 
hisappointment to the conductorship 
of the Philharmonic concerts, and to 
the professorship at Cambridge, are 
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SIR STERNDALE BENNETT. 


so well known that we need not 
dwell on them here. To the Phil- 
harmonic Society, who discovered 
and fostered his genius from the 
first, we owe the production of his 
greatest works in succession. His 
very last composition, a funeral 
march, was performed by them for 
the first time at their opening con- 
cert this season. 

It is hard to say which of his 
works was his own favourite, but 
he certainly had a specially tender 
feeling for the May Queen. He wrote 
that deliciously fresh music, redolent 
of spring flowers, not, as one might 
fancy, in a country village near the 
banks of the Thames, but at a small 
inn at Eastbourne. Perhaps in the 
same way that a voyager of the sea 
is apt to dream of green things 
upon the earth, the continual sight 
of the coast, with all its watering- 
placeaccessories, gave him alonging 
for the pastoral scenes and quaint 
country simplicity which his music 
describes so vividly. That inn was 
afterwards pulled down, but Sir 
Sterndale bought the bow window 
in which he used to write, and had 
it placed in a summer-house in his 
garden in St. John’s Wood. That 
he had a highly poetical tempera- 
ment no one who listens to his music 
and the wonderful way in which it 
expresses the words to which it is 
set, or the idea which suggests it, 
can doubt. Take, for example, his 
last sonata, The Maid of Orleans. 
Beginning with the sweetest and 
simplest of pastoral airs, you follow 
the history of the pure, noble spirit 
far away from the peaceful moun- 
tain home through war-tumult 
and martyrdom to its glorified end, 
and feel, when it is over, as if you 
had been listening not only to a 
work of classical merit, but to a 
perfect poem. The ‘sacred can- 
tata,’ as the composer diffidently 
calls his beautiful creation The 
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Woman of Samaria, is eminently 
descriptive throughout. In the 
very unvocal soprano solo Art 
thow greater than our Father 
Jacob? this characteristic almost 
amounts to exaggeration. The 
music gives the idea, impossible 
afterwards to disassociate with the 
words (whether the composer’s view 
of them was a true one or not), that 
the woman adopts a loud, insulting 
tone, increasing as she reiterates 
the question. One of the most 
tenderly expressive songs ever 
written, O Lord, Thou hast searched 
me out and known me, occurs in the 
same work. The touching phrase 
with which it begins is repeated 
twice, each time with some change 
in the harmony, which gives it a 
more wistful intensity. The quar- 
tett God is a Spirit is a wonderful 
expression of devotional reverence 
and faith in the Unseen. No one 
who was present in Westminster 
Abbey on the occasion of the com- 
poser’s funeral will ever forget its 
effect, when, after the imposing 
solemnity of Croft and Purcell’s 
burial service, the great organ 
hushed, and the four unaccompanied 
voices sang the simple strain. 

Sir Sterndale was not a man of 
wide literary taste or culture, and 
did not set up for being such. ‘I 
don’t like books,’ he said very em- 
phatically not long ago, adding, 
with playful courtesy, to a young 
authoress who happened to be in 
the room, ‘ except yours, Miss So- 
and-So.’ The general distaste he 
expressed was, no doubt, quite 
genuine, for he was not a man who 
ever said startling things for the 
sake of astonishing his hearers, but 
he certainly made an exception in 
favour of the works of some of the 
great poets. He delighted specially 
in Cowper, and surely there is a 
marked resemblance between the 
pure and simple thoughts of this 
poet and the spirit of his own 
works. Sweet sunny fancies, the 
beauties of nature, devotional feel- 
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ing, such he portrays, but scarcely 
a note of passion breathes through- 
out his music. 

He was not an enthusiastic man. 
In speaking not long ago to the 
writer of these pages of his friend 
Mendelssohn, and all that has been 
written of him, he said, ‘I knew 
and loved the man himself too well 
to like to see him so absurdly 
idealised.’ 

It should not be forgotten that to 
Sir Sterndale Bennett we owe the 
introduction and appreciation of 
much of Bach’s music in England. 
It was he who founded the Bach 
Society, which used to meet in the 
Lower Concert Room, in Hanover 
Square. He arranged the Passion 
music into a comprehensive and 
complete form, and it was he who 
brought over the parts of the 
Christmas oratorio from Germany, 
and produced it in London two or 
three years ago. 

In Germany Sterndale Bennett’s 
genius has always been recognised 
as much, if not more, than in his 
own country. From the time when 
his concerto in C Minor, one of his 
earliest compositions, was performed 
at Leipzig, where Mendelssohn and 
Schumann were then living and 
working, his reputation there was 
made, and on his frequent visits he 
has always been received with en- 
thusiasm. 

‘Look at him well, children,’ 
said Dr. Ferdinand Hiller to the 
students at the Bonn Festival in 
1870; ‘ you will never see such a 
great man again ;’ and we can well 
imagine the shy deprecating manner 
in which the English visitor would 
have taken such an introduction, 
though the genuine warmth of his 
old friend and brother musician 
must have been gratifying to him. 
No doubt, too, he valued such a 
tribute to English art from the 
Altmeister of Germany for the sake 
of his country, if not for himself. 
After Mendelssohn’s death the post 
of conductor of the Gewandhaus 
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concerts at Leipzig was offered to 
him. 

It is, however, chiefly in his con- 
nection with the Royal Academy of 
Music that I wish to speak of Sir 
Sterndale Bennett here. The most 
impressionable years of his life, from 
ten to twenty, were, as is well 
known, passed there, and nothing 
could exceed the affection and grati- 
tude with which he regarded the 
institution for which, after the re- 
tirement of Mr. Lucas in 1866, he 
was so fittingly chosen as principal, 
an appointment which he held till 
the day of his death. 

The gloomy old building in Ten- 
terden Street never looked gloomy 
to him, and perhaps no other place 
ever gave him such a truly home 
feeling. 

‘It is so much more snug here,’ 
he said to one of the students, look- 
ing ' regretfully round at the dingy 
walls, when the increased number 
of the pupils necessitated a removal 
of the concerts hitherto held there 
to a larger space. At the time of 
Sir Sterndale’s appointment the 
Academy was in anything but a 
flourishing condition, chiefly owing 
to the mismanagement of a well- 
intentioned but inefficient amateur 
committee. The funds were very 
low, the students few, subscribers 
fewer. Two years later the newly- 
formed Government was applied to 
for additional assistance. The reply 
‘was the withdrawal of the shabby 
little grant bestowed by the late 
Liberal Ministry. As the Academy 
was by this time considerably in 
debt, a general collapse seemed in- 
evitable, and the directors threa- 
tened to close the institution. On 
this Sir Sterndale called a meeting 
of the professors, and they agreed 
together to pull it through some- 
how if possible. The professors 
generously gave their services for 
some time for a nearly nominal re- 
muneration, and the principal re- 
signed his salary for some years. 
In this way things were kept afloat, 
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and the debt was gradually clecred 
off. A professional committee of 
management was formed, and from 
that time the standing of the Royal 
Academy of Music has been steadily 
raised year by year until it has 
reached its present state of pros- 
perity. Sir Sterndale Bennett’s 
interest in the progress and career 
of the students, especially, as was 
natural, in that of the pianistes, was 
unfailing, and though latterly he 
was obliged through uncertain 
health to give up a good deal of his 
personal supervision of arrange- 
ments there, no concert ever took 
place without his presence, so quiet 
and undemonstrative, and yet felt 
so distinctly through the room, as 
to make the uppermost thought in 
every young performer’s mind, as 
he or she ascended the platform, 
‘Will Sir Sterndale like this?’ No 
Academy student in Sir Sterndale 
Bennett’s time will ever forget him 
as he appeared month after month 
at these concerts. They will be 
able to recall all their lives the 
slight, spare figure, the attitude of 
motionless attention, and the deeply 
knitted brow, which gave his face 
an expression of displeasure, but 
which they understood to denote 
only the concentration of thought 
with -which he listened to each per- 
formance. The moment the sonata 
or the song were over his face would 
relax, often into a smile of satisfac- 
tion, for though rigid and unflinch- 
ing as regards the selection of the 
music to be performed at these con- 
certs, as to the performance of it 
he was always ready to be pleased 
if possible. His strictness as re- 
gards musical composition never 
relaxed even in favour of the Music 
of the Future. 

In alluding to the works of 
Wagner and his followers, and their 
influence on public taste. in a lecture 
given by him at Cambridge in 1870, 
he said : 

In what the charm of such music lies 
I am unable to understand, Its cha- 
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racteristic appears to be a spasmodic effort 
after originality. The laws of harmony, 
by which the greatest masters were con- 
tent to be governed, are disregarded, With- 
out form, without melody, this new school 
yet exercises so powerful and mysterious 
acharm over students of the present day 
that many musicians sadly prophesy the 
extinction of the German school alto- 
gether. 


Sterndale Bennett was no be- 
liever in the achievements of 
heaven-born genius unaccompa- 
nied by the most arduous appli- 
cation. In the same lecture quoted 
above he gives this advice to musica! 
students : 


Above all things be patient; be con- 
tent to spend years in close, earnest study 
of the great masters. Take Haydn, Mozart, 
Beethoven, Spohr, Mendelssohn, for your 
guides. Young men seeking reputation 
expect nowadays to become famous all at 
once by the mere force of their own genius 
without toil. To write one good quartett 
would bring a reward which they might 
accept with a good conscience, but I have 
had grand scores brought to me by young 
students who did not even know how many 
symphonies Beethoven and Mozart ever 
wrote. Composition is an art which has 
to be learnt like every other. Themes may 
be always hovering over the mind of a 
composer, but of what use is this if he 
does not possess the skill to put them into 
shape ? 


He then enlarges on the industry 
of all the great composers, and 
finishes by relating the following 
anecdote : 

After listening to Mendelssohn's mar- 
vellous organ-playing I once ventured to 
ask him how he had acquired such power. 
His answer, given in English, I shall never 
forget: ‘ By working like a horse.’ 

In these days, when people are 
as liberal and enlightened in their 
views of music as in other matters, 
Sir Sterndale’s opinions have often 
been thought narrow. Operas (in 
the popular sense of the word) 
rarely gave him any pleasure, as 
he considered that the purity 
of the music must be sacrificed 
to dramatic exigencies. On one 
occasion, on paying his lar 
Thursday visit to the heniea 
amidst the Babel of sounds which 
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greets the visitor as he ascends 
the principal staircase, his sensi- 
tive ear detected certain passages 
from Herold’s Zampa. Could 
it be possible within these classic 
walls? He opened door after door 
in search of the perpetrator of such 
a crime, and at last came upon two 
young ladies playing the overture 
asaduet. On being gravely asked 
by whose authority ‘they were stu- 
dying such music, they replied that 
they were merely reading at sight 
for practice. Sir Sterndale went 
straight down to the library, and 
returned bringing a duet of Mozart, 
which he placed beforethem and then 
retreated, carrying off the Zampa. 
But the occasions were rare on 
which he expressed any disapproval, 
and for one such story current 
among his pupils there are twenty 
of his kindliness, sympathy, and 
encouragements. No doubt the se- 
cluded life he led, especially of late 
years, keeping almost entirely aloof 
from the claims of society, left him 
more time for acts of thoughtful 
kindness. The very last work he 
ever did was to give lessons to four 
little girls at the Clergy Orphan 
School, which lessons were his 
contribution to the institution, 
and which he would not put off 
that last Saturday even to hear his 
own symphony performed at the 
Crystal Palace. There is a story 
told at the Academy of how he 
found a very small boy crying 
bitterly over the intricacies of 
chromatic chords, or enharmonic 
modulation. ‘Ah!’ said the great 
musician, ‘I sec what you want, my 
little fellow; it is pudding!’ And 
he took him straight to his own 
house, where he was regaled magni- 
ficently for a fortnight, and perhaps 
got a little assistance in his musical 
difficulties too. 

Sir Sterndale Bennett’s peace- 
loving and peace-promoting pro- 

nsities were invaluable to him in 

is position as head of a musical 
institution, always a difficult post. 
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To be a musician, whether composer 
or artist, implies a highly sensitive 
organisation, and this often pro- 
duces an excitable and irritable 
temperament. It is at all times 
hard to please everybody, and spe- 
cially so when that body is com- 
posed of professors of music. Where 
Sir Sterndale could not satisfy he 
at least soothed. On one occasion 
when some grievance was reported 
to him, having promised to remove 
the cause when the right moment 
should come, he added, ‘ Ii the mean- 
time do not see it.” The principle of 
not seeing things he did not wish to 
acknowledge he carried out most 
systematically, and perhaps his 
habitually absent, abstracted man- 
ner, which led people to think 
he had far less observation than 
was really the case, assisted him 
in this. Possibly, little worries 
and annoyances may have preyed 
more on his mind for his determi- 
nation not to give expression to 
them. He had often a worn, 


harassed look, especially latterly. 
No doubt, too, his rapidly failing 
health made even the duties hitherto 


full of interest fo him arduous. 
His last public appearance was at 
Mr. Kiihe’s Musical Festival at 
Brighton in 1874, when he con- 
ducted The Woman of Samaria, 
but he continued his work in the 
Academy till within a week of his 
death. 

His conservative spirit made him 
grieve over the loss of the Hanover 
Square Rooms, sacred with musical 
traditions of the past, and now 
being ruthlessly turned into a 
club. The very last concert in the 
Hanover Square Rooms was given 
by the students of the Royal Aca- 
demy just before Christmas, and, 
strangely tnough, it was the last 
concert that Sir Sterndale Bennett 
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ever attended. Many who were 
present noticed that he had a sad, 
far-away look that night. He was 
thinking, perhaps, of how Men- 
delssohn and Schumann, Weber 
and Spohr, had conducted in that 
familiar help now to be converted 
into a coffee-room. Possibly the 
idea was in his mind that such 
changes would not affect him long. 
Twice during that evening he left 
the concert-room, expressing his in- 
tention of going home, and each 
time returned, as if he did not 
know how to tear himself away, 
though he felt unequal to remaining. 

The last Thursday but one before 
his death he was at the Academy 
as usual, examining new students, 
and the wandering words uttered 
in the last days of his illness chiefly 
related to matters concerning it. 
It was appropriately done that his 
coffin was carried there first, that 
the funeral procession was there 
formed before it proceeded to 
the Abbey, and that the pall, co- 
vered with wreaths of white flowers, 
was borne by twelve of his own 
fellow-students. 

It is not for us to enquire into 
the full meaning of the simple quo- 
tation so touchingly placed on the 
cards sent round to friends after 
Sir Sterndale Bennett’s death, 
‘Being wearied with his journey.’ 
One heavy domestic trouble had, 
we know, come to him early in life. 
There may have been others of 
which the outer world knew little or 
nothing. To us the words convey 
the impression that those who loved 
him best of all felt, in spite of their 
own great loss, that it was better so; 
that the time had come when he 
had earned his rest, and that those 
who valued and appreciated his 
wonderful gifts most must not 
grudge it to him. 


ASTFLI2. 
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THE DALESFOLK OF CUMBERLAND AND WESTMORELAND. 


By One or THEMSELVES. 


AM abontto attempt only a slight 

sketch of the primitive habits 

of our Dalesfolk before the spinning 

jenny and the steam engine had 

changed and modernised all our 
ways of living. 

The most probable account of the 
origin of the peasant proprietors 
called ‘statesmen’ is, that their 
tenure is not feudal but allodial, in so 
far as that they acquired their es- 
tates at a very remote period, either 
by establishing themselves on un- 
occupied lands (like the squatters 
in Australia or America) or by con- 
quering previous possessors. The 
evidence in favour of this opinion 
is, first, that all the estates in the 
Dales are of customary tenure— 
copyhold tenure only occurring as 
a very rare exception. Now, if the 
statesmen had been enfranchised 
villeins, they would have held their 
lands by copyhold, as do enfran- 
chised villeins in other parts of 
England. The fact that they have, 
since the establishment of feudality, 
paid lord’s rent, heriots, and other 
charges to the several lords of 
manors, is no proof that they really 
held their estates from them, in 
virtue of such payments, because 
freeholders elsewhere are compelled 
thus to acknowledge the authority 
of the courts of the manors in which 
their freeholds lie. Secondly, several 
statesmen can prove that the estates 
they now possess have descended 
uninterruptedly in their families 
since the time of Richard II., and 
always as customary freeholds. One 
family—the Holmes, of Mardale— 
have inherited their land, in un- 
broken succession, from one John 
Holme, who came from Norway in 
the year 1060, settled in Lincoln: 
shire, and afterwards removed to 
Mardale ; thus, probably, obtaining 
possession of his land before any 


Norman feudal lord had ever esta- 
blished a claim upon it. Thirdly, 
another, though but a negative 
proof, that the origin of our states- 
men is independent of and anterior 
to the Norman Conquest is, that 
Cumberland and Westmoreland are 
not mentioned in Domesday-book ; 
and, fourthly, this opinion derives 
much support from the fact that 
when James I, came to the throne 
of England he set up a claim to all 
the small estates in Cumberland and 
Westmoreland, on the plea that the 
possessors (the statesmen, in fact) 
were merely tenants of the Crown. 
This is strong evidence that they 
were not the vassals or tenants of 
any other feudal lord. But the 


manner in which the statesmen re- 
plied to the king’s demand was con- 


clusive. They met to the number 
of two thousand, between Kendal 
and Staveley, at a place called 
Ratten Heath, convened by one 
Brunskill, and adopted the resolu- 
tion that ‘ they had won their lands 
by the sword, and were able to 
defend them by the same.’ On 
these and other grounds it seems 
probable that the statesmen of 
Cumberland and Westmoreland 
entered on their lands, in very re- 
mote times, either as conquerors or 
squatters, and that the feudal system 
introduced by the Norman Con- 
queror was but an episode in their 
existence. During the days of its 
power, they were compelled, in order 
to obtain the protection of the feudal 
lords, to submit to their yoke, 
though more in form than in sub- 
stance; but they existed before its 
rise, and they have survived its fall. 

Anyone acquainted with the fell 
dales must have observed that many 
of the farmhouses are now turned 
into cottages or outhouses, while 
others lie in ruins; from whence it 
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may be inferred that the tenements 
(or holdings) must, at one time, 
have been much smaller and more 
numerous than at present. That 
this was actually the case, in one 
instance, at least, we have direct 
proof; for it ison record that Queen 
Catherine, wife of Charles II., held 
thirty-nine customary tenements in 
Grasmere. I have also ascertained 
that at the beginning of the present 
century there were as many as 
twenty-six statesmen in Grasmere, 
men who each kept a few cows and 
a small stock of sheep on the com- 
mon. Such was, probably, about 
the number of statesmen in the vale 
when the poet Gray passed through 
it. In his description of Grasmere 
he says, ‘ Not a single red tile, no 
gentleman’s flaring house or gar- 
den, breaks in upon the repose of 
this little unsuspected paradise; but 
all is peace, rusticity, and happy 
poverty in its neatest and most be- 
coming attire.’ Could the poet now 


revisit Grasmere he would hardly 


be able to recognise it. Of gentle- 
men’s houses there is an abundance, 
and but one statesman, properly so 
called, remains. But, perhaps, the 
change which this, more than 
any other of our mountain valleys, 
has undergone in a comparatively 
short period, is most strikingly il- 
lustrated by comparing the Grasmere 
of to-day with Grasmere as depicted 
by Mr. Wordsworth, who lived there 
for some years about the beginning 
of the century. He describes it as 
a perfect republic of shepherds and 
agriculturists, among whom the 
plough of each man was confined to 
the maintenance of his own family, 
or the occasional accommodation of 
his neighbour. Two or three cows 
furnished each family with milk and 
cheese. The chapel was the only 
edifice that presided over these 
dwellings—the supreme head of this 
pure commonwealth, the members 
of which existed in the midst of 
a powerful empire, like an ideal 
little community, whose consti- 
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tution was imposed and regu. 
lated by the mountains which pro- 
tected it. Owing to the smallness 
of the estates, there was not suffi- 
cient employment in farm work at 
all times for a statesman and his 
family ; and carding, spinning, and 
weaving formed the employment of 
the winter months, and of any spare 
moments during the rest of the year. 
The men carded, and the women 
spun the wool yielded by the pre- 
vious clipping. Almost every house- 
hold had its weaving shop, in which 
one or more looms were kept; and 
many of the Dalesmen were able to 
weave the cloth which served for 
their own wear and for that of 
their families. The linsey-woolsey 
dresses worn by the women were 
homespun, and they also manufac- 
tured Jinen for the various domestic 
purposes for which it was required. 
After a web of woollen cloth was 
turned out of the loom, it was 
taken to the ‘ beck’ and soaked in 
the water ; it was then placed ona 
flat stone called the ‘ battling-stone’ 
(bat, battle, beetle), and well 
pounded with a wooden mallet. 
This process was milling, a 
primitive operation which had 
to serve all the elaborate pro- 
cesses which woollen cloth now 
passes through at the mill of the 
fuller. The inhabitants of the 
dales manufactured more cloth and 
yarn than was sufficient to supply 
their own wants, and the overplus 
was taken to market and sold to 
traders from a distance. There is a 
tradition that, when the plague 
raged in Keswick, about the year 
1665 and a few years afterwards, as 
no market was held in the town for 
fear of infection, the people of the 
dales carried their webs and yarn 
to a large stone, which is very con- 
spicuous on one of the lower 
elevations of Armboth Fell, and 
there periodically met and did 
business with the traders. The 
stone still goes by the name of the 
‘Web stone.’ ‘he application of 
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machinery to the processes of card- 
ing and spinning had the effect of 
transferring these branches of in- 
dustry from the houses of the 
Dalesmen (of whom the majority 
were statesmen) to the manufactur- 
ing towns ; and this seems to have 
been one of the chief causes of the 
decline of the statesmen; after losing 
that occupation no other could be 
found so suitable for filling up spare 
time. Sufficient employment for 
large families was not to be found 
at home, and the sons and daughters 
of the old statesmen were often 
thought too good to send to ser- 
vice, and in consequence were 
brought up in idleness. To use 
a local expression, the ‘ heaf’ 
was outstocked. Debts accumnu- 
lated, and thus the estates one by 
one have come into the market and 
passed into the hands of large pro- 
prietors, in someinstances into those 
of great manufacturers, who have 
thusabsorbed first the tradeand then 
the lands of the old statesmen. 

The costume of the Dalesmen is 


sometimes described as having been 
picturesque; as before stated, the 
material of which it was made was 
homespun, and frequently undyed, 


white and black fleeces being 
mixed to save the expense of dyeing. 
It is curious to observe that this 
homely material, which is still made 
in some parts of Scotland and Ire- 
land, has lately been pronounced by 
fashion to be superior for country 
wear to the most finished products 
of the steam loom ; so that now the 
most elegant ladies do not dis- 
dain to wear dresses of the self- 
same homespun, of which our 
ancestors made their ‘kelt coats.’ 
These coats were ornamented with 
brass buttons, as were the waist- 
coats, which were made open in 
front for best, in order to show a 
frilled shirt breast. Knee-breeches 
were the fashion for centuries. 
They were buttoned tight round 
the body above the haunches, so as 
tokeep up without braces, which 
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are of modern invention. Those 
used for best had a knot of ribbon 
and four or five bright buttons at 
the knee, and men who could 
afford it had them made of 
buckskin. Their stockings, which 
were a conspicuous part of the 
dress, were also made from their 
own wool, the colour being 
generally either blue or grey. On 
their feet they wore clogs on or-, 
dinary occasions, but when dressed 
in holiday costume they had low 
shoes fastened with buckles, which 
were sometimes of silver. At the 
present day this style of dress is 
nearly obsolete, in our vales, but 
some of the old Dalesmen still ad- 
here to what was the fashion of 
their youth. Some four or five 
years ago, four of the old statesmen 
of the district happened to meet at 
Grasmere fair, and stood talking 
together for some time. After a 
while one of them noticed that all 
four were dressed in knee-breeches, 
and thinking it a strange chance 
which had brought together what 
in these degenerate days were, 
probably, about the only four pairs 
of breeches left in the county, they 
agreed that it formed a fitting 
occasion for a friendly glass and a 
good ‘ crack’ about auld lang syne. 
They were aconnecting link bet ween 
the old times and the new, and pro- 
bably among the last to wear the 
costume of a bygone age. 

The dress of the women was not 
less primitive than that of the men. 
They wore homespun linsey-woolsey 
petticoats and long-tailed bedgowns, 
a blue linen apron completing their 
attire. The statesman’s daughter 
who first communicated to her 
native dale a knowledge of the 
glories of printed calico, is said 
to have created a tremendous 
sensation, and more than a nine 
days’ wonder. The clogs worn by 
the women differed from those of 
the men in being pointed at the 
toes, and having brass instead of 
iron clasps. Their bonnets were 
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made of pasteboard covered with 
black silk, and in shape somewhat 
resembled a coal-scuttle, the front 
projecting nearly a foot beyond the 
face of the wearer. Bonnets were 
bonnets in those days, and served 
to protect the head and face from 
sunshine or rain. 

In some parts of Cumberland the 
peasantry formerly lived in houses 
called ‘clay daubies,’ which were 
made of clay, and roofed with 
thatch; but in the Lake Country, 
stone and slate being plentiful, no 
other building materials seem to 
have been used. The houses were 
of rude construction, being built (as, 
indeed, they are still) of unhewn 
stone, but with far less care about 
jointing and fewer ‘through stones ’ 
than are thought necessary now. 
In the oldest houses in the more re- 
mote dales, no mortar seems to have 
been used, probably from the 
difficulty of obtaining lime, for in 
some instances clay has been used 
as a substitute. They were roofed 
with rough slates, nearly as thick 
as flag-stones, and said not to have 
been, in all cases, taken from 
quarries, but to have been split 
from stones lying on the sur- 
face. The timber used in the 
construction of the houses was oak ; 
doors, floors, and window-frames 
were all of that sturdy material. The 
beams were made of whole trees, 
roughly squared, while the smaller 
rafters and joists were split. The 
carpenters of those days used very 
few nails; wooden pins being made 
to serve the same purpose. In 
houses of the usual size there were 
seldom more than three rooms on 
the ground floor, viz. the dwelling 
apartment, or house part, the dairy, 
and the parlour. The parlour was 
generally used as the bedroom of 
the master and mistress. The house, 
or house part, was a sort of best 
kitchen, and was the ordinary sitting 
room of the family. There was 
frequently an out-kitchen, called 
the down house, in which washing, 
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baking, brewing, &c., were carried 
on. Long after the use of coal and 
firegrates had become general 
throughout England, our Dalesman 
still continued to burn peats and 
wood upon the open hearth. In- 
deed, it was not until nearly half of 
the present century had elapsed, 
that railway communication making 
coal cheaper, and the increased 
value of labour making peat dearer, 
coal finally superseded turf, and, 
as @ necessary consequence, open 
fire-places gave place to grates. 
The old chimneys had no flues, and 
were funnel-shaped, being very 
wide at the bottom, and gradually 
contracting to the top, where there 
was an aperture of the size of an 
ordinary chimney through which 
thesmoke escaped ; and in these open 
chimneys, hams, legs of beef, flitches 
of bacon, and whole carcases of 
mutton were hung to dry for winter 
consumption. Mr. Clark, in his 
Survey of the Lakes, mentions 
having seen as many as seven car- 
cases of mutton hanging in one 
chimney in Borrowdale, and was 
told that some chimneys in the 
vale contained more. Very few of 
these old-fashioned chimneys are 
now to be found in the country. 
There is still one at the farm at 
Dale Head Hall, in which the 
tenant smoke-dries hams. To finish 
the description of the houses, the 
steps of the stairs were made of 
stone, and the space above was 
sometimes undivided, and seldom 
made into more than two rooms, 
which were called lofts, and used 
as the sleeping apartments. They 
were unceiled and open to the roof, 
which was so rudely constructed 
that light could often be seen 
through the chinks, and when a 
driving snow storm came it was no 
uncommon thing for the people in 
bed to have a covering of several 
inches of snow over the bed clothes. 
Most of the old buildings had a 
porch before the outer door, and 
the door was made of massive oak 
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two planks thick, and fastened to- 
gether with wooden pins, which 
were put in parallel rows about 
three or four inches apart, and left 
projecting about three-quarters of 
an inch on the outside. The fresh- 
wood or threshold was the lower 
side of the wooden frame which 
contained the door. It stood four 
or five inches high, and people 
going in or out were obliged to 
step over it. Mr. Clark tells us, 
there was a degree of sanctity 
attached to the threshold of a door, 
and certain charms were, in his 
time, remembered, which had their 
effect only in that place. A good 
specimen of a door of this descrip- 
tion may be seen at the old farm- 
house at Armboth, its planks fastened 
together with 631 of the above-men- 
tioned oaken pegs. In these busy 
times we could make a dozen doors 
in the time it took our ancestors to 
make 631 oaken pegs. 

The food of the Dalesmen was 
simple, being confined almost en- 
tirely to the products of their farms. 


They consumed a large quantity of 
animal food, and as sheep and cattle 


were in the best condition for 
slanghtering in autumn, it was then 
that the Dalesmen stocked their 
wide chimneys with a supply of 
meat for the winter and spring. 
No animals were slaughtered in 
spring, for having been on short 
commons all the winter, they were 
too lean to kill for food. It must 
be borne in mind that oii-cake and 
‘Thorley’s Food for Cattle’ were 
not yet in existence. Tea, coffee, 
and wheaten bread, now so common, 
were then little known in our dales. 
Almost the only bread our ancestors 
ate was ‘haver-bread’ (Anglicé, 
oat-eake), and their ‘ poddish’— 
a most important part of their diet 
—was but the same meal, boiled 
instead of baked. They brewed 
their own ale, and drank it at nearly 
every meal. Such—together with 
milk, butter, and cheese, the pro- 
duce of their own dairies—was the 
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food of our forefathers, and in this 
way no doubt they lived well. 
After tea, coffee, and sugar came 
into more general use, it is said 
that an old Dalesman remarked 
that he wondered ‘what t’ warl’ wod 
cum tew after a bit, when fowk noo- 
a-days conldn’t git their breakfast 
without hevvin stuff fra baith East 
and West Indies.’ 

Until about the middle of last 
century the roads of the country 
were in a wretched state. In- 
stead of wheeled carriages, pack 
horses, and in some cases sledges 
were used for conveying mer- 
chandise from one place to an- 
other. There is an old man now 
living in Grasmere, whose grand- 
mother could remember the present 
church bells being brought to Gras- 
mere on sledges by the old road 
over the top of White Moss—then 
the main road between Ambleside 
and Grasmere. Then there is the 
old story about the first lime ever 
taken into Borrowdale. It was, so 
the story goes, conveyed thither in 
a sack, on the back of a horse, and 
when the man in charge of it got 
as far as Grange Bridge a heavy 
thunder shower came on, and the 
lime began to smoke and grow hot 
in the sack. Tostop this he poured 
some water on it, which he brought 
in his hat from the beck, which in- 
creased the smoke so much that, 
thinking there must be some devilry 
in smoke which was increased by 
water, he took fright, threw his 
load into the beck, and galloped 
home. Here, as elsewhere, most 
of the travelling used to be per- 
formed on horseback. A man and 
his wife often rode to market to- 
gether on the same horse—the 
woman sitting behind on what was 
called a pillion. But the Dalesmen 
were by no means particular about 
the appearance of their turn-out. A 
piece of turf dried and cut into the 
proper shape was frequently used 
for a saddle. In other cases what 
was called a ‘ pad’ was used, which 
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was made of straw. Sometimes, on 
market days, after business was 
over, such of the farmers as were 
convivially disposed, stayed on at the 
public-house, holding ‘crack’ and 
drinking until a late hour. While 
a spree of this kind was going on, 
the hungry horses have been known 
to break loose in the stable, and by 
the time their riders were ready to 
go home, saddles and bridles were all 
eaten, and the roystering old farmers 
had to ride home bare back! 
Ploughing was attended with hard 
labour to the ploughman, and it re- 
quired at least three men and as 
many horses to work one plough. 
The horses were yoked one before 
another, and it was one man’s work 
to drive them, A second man had 
to hold the plough-beam down, to 
prevent the plough from slipping 
out. To guide the plough was the 
work of a third man and required 
by far the most skill. If this man 
was not very expert, or the land 
difficult to turn over, the services ofa 
fourth man were required, who, with 
a pick and spade, turned up places 
which could not be done with the 
plough. Not much skill or labour 
was bestowed on making a plough. 
It was nothing unusual for a tree to 
be growing in the morning, to be 
cut down during the day, and made 
into a plough with which a good 
stroke of work was done before 
night. 

The Dalesmen of the olden time 
worked much harder, though per- 
haps not so regularly, as their 
descendants of the present day. 
Their hours of labour were much 
longer and a great part of what was 
their hardest work is now performed 
by machinery. Though ignorant 
and unpolished, they were honest 
and hospitable, and possessed good 
natural abilities. A hundred years 
ago the division of labour was no- 
where so systematically carried out 
as it is now, and in remote places 
like our dales many a farmer, in 
addition to the cultivation of his 
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land, followed with more or less 
success various handicrafts for each 
of which we now employ a separate 
workman. Anextraordinary instance 
of this diversified ability joined to 
unwearying industry is presented 
by the life of the Rev. Robert 
Walker, of Seathwaite, generally 
known as ‘ Wonderful Walker.’ 
Although he lived in obscurity, 
he found no less a_ biographer 
than the poet Wordsworth, who 
gives an interesting account of him 
in the notes to his Sonnets of the 
Duddon. The parish priest so 
finely delineated in the Ezcursion is 
also a picture of Wonderful Walker. 
He was born in 1709, and was the 
son of a small statesman, who lived 
in Seathwaite. He was the youngest 
of twelve, and a weakly child, on 
which latter account his father 
gave him what schooling he could. 
At the age of 17 he went to be 
schoolmaster at Gosforth, near 
Egremont, and remained there two 
or three years. He then removed 
to Buttermere, where he acted both 
as minister and schoolmaster, and 
received the usnal small salary and 
‘whittlegate.’ Before and after 
school hours he laboured at manual 
occupation. He wrote his own 
sermons and did duty twice on 
Sundays. In summer he rose 
between three and four, and went to 
the fields in hay time with his scythe, 
in harvest time with his sickle. He 
ploughed, he planted, he tended 
sheep on the fells ; at other times he 
clipped or salved—all for hire. 
When engaged in these employ- 
ments he would be at work long 
before the regular labourers, and 
remain after they had finished their 
day’s work. Nor was he less skilfal 
than diligent. In all such labours 
he excelled. In winter he occupied 
himself in reading, writing his 
sermons, spinning and making his 
own clothes and those of his family 
(he was an excellent spinner), 
knitting and mending his own 
stockings, and making his own 
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shoes, the leather of which was of 
his own tanning. In his walks he 
never neglected to gather and bring 
home the wool from the hedges. 
He was the physician and lawyer 
of his parishioners. He drew up 
their wills, conveyances, bonds, &c., 
wrote all their letters and settled 
their accounts, and frequently went 
to market with sheep or wool for 
the farmers. The next step in his 
career was his removal from Butter- 
mere to Torver, on the banks of 
Coniston Lake, and taking priest’s 
orders ; soon after which he married 
a respectable maid-servant whose 
affections he had gained at Butter- 
mere, and who brought him a 
fortune of 40l., which he forthwith 
invested in the funds. Shortly 
after his marriage he obtained the 
curacy of Seathwaite, where he 
lived and officiated for 67 years. 
At the time of Wonderful Walker's 
appointment, and for many years 
later, Seathwaite church was with- 
out pews. He used it as a school- 
room, and is described as seated in 
his favourite place, near the com- 
munion table, wearing a cloak of 
hisown making. Hisgreat-grandson 
tells us that when the family was in 
want of cloth Mr. Walker would take 
his spinning wheel with him to the 
school, where he also kept a cradle 
—of course of his own making. 
Not unfrequently the wheel, the 
cradle, and the scholars, all claiming 
his attention at the same moment, 
taxed the ingenuity of even Wonder- 
ful Walker to keep them all going. 
The chapel was afterwards pewed, 
and a new school built. To the 
ilready long catalogue of his attain- 
nents and pursuits must be added 
aknowledge of fossils and of plants, 
and a habit of observing the stars 
and winds. Indeed, the atmosphere 
was one of his favourite studies: 
he made many experiments on its 
nature and properties. In summer 
he used to collect flies and insects, 
and, by his entertaining descriptions 
of them, amuse and instruct his 
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children. After a long and useful 
life, which extended over nearly the 
whole of the last century, he died 
on June 25, 1802, in the 93rd year 
of his age. In the course of his 
long life he had, besides bringing 
up and settling in life a family of 
twelve children, amassed the sum 
of 2,000/. the result of marvellous 
industry and self-denial. He was a 
hero in humble life—a greater hero 
than many in whose honour monu- 
ments have been erected. 

Many of the chapels in our fell 
dales were extremely small; not 
affording room for more than half- 
a-dozen families; but the former 
chapel at Buttermere, where 
Wonderful Walker entered on his 
sacred duties was the smallest of 
all. It was, in fact, the smallest 
church in England—its walls mea- 
suring only 17 feet in length 
on the outside. Mr. Wordsworth 
describes it as being scarcely larger 
than many of the single stones or 
fragments of rock lying near it. 
Like so many other chapels of the 
same class, it has been rebuilt. In 
the notes to Mr. White’s Lays and 
Legends of the Lake Country there is 
some interesting information about 
the chapelries in the fell dales. He 
tells us that the curacy of Butter- 
mere was certified to the governors 
of Queen Anne’s bounty at 1/. yearly, 
paid by the contributors of the 
inhabitants. It was also certified 
that this chapel and Wythop were 
served by readers—except when 
the curate of Lorton officiated in 
them, three or four times a year. 
Such curacies were held in these 
northern counties by unordained 
persons until about the middle of the 
reign of George II. when the bishops 
came to the resolution that no one 
should officiate who was not in 
orders. But, to avoid injustice to 
those already officiating, they were 
admitted to deacons’ orders without 
any preliminary examination, The 
reader, as he was called, at the 
chapel in the Vale of Newlands 
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received this kind of ordination. 
He also exercised the various trades 
of clogger, tailor, and _ butter- 
print maker. But the pay of a 
reader was so trifling, that he could 
only maintain himself by the help 
of some similar employment. Even 
the livings were, many of them, not 
worth more than two or three 
pounds a year, and the ministers 
were, therefore, in a great measure, 
dependent upon the voluntary con- 
tributions of their parishioners. 
Their stipends, besides the small 
money payment above-named, com- 
prised ‘ clothes yearly and whittle- 
gate.’ ‘Clothes yearly’ meant one 
suit of clothes, two pairs of shoes, 
and one pair of clogs—more or less, 
according tothe bargain made. In 
Clark’s Survey there is the on - 
ing explanation of the term ‘ whittle- 
gate.” Whittlegate meant two or 
three weeks’ victuals at each house, 
according to the ability of the in- 
habitants, which was settled among 
themselves; so that the minister 
could go his course as regularly as 


the sun, and complete it annually.’ 
Few houses having more knives 
than one or two, the pastor was 
often obliged to buy his own knife 


or whittle. Sometimes it was 
bought for him by the chapel 
wardens. ‘He marched from house 
to house with his whittle, and, 
as master of the herd, he had the 
elbow chair at the table head, which 
was often made of part of a hollow 
ash tree—a kind of seat then com- 
mon. The reader at Wythburn had 
for his salary, 3/. annually, a 
hempen sark or shirt, a pair of 
clogs, a whittlegate, and a goose 
gate on Helvellyn. A story is still 
told in Wythburn of a minister who 
had but two sermons which he 
preached in turns. The walls of 
the chapel were, at that time, un- 
plastered, and the sermons were 
usnally placed in a hole in the wall 
behind the pulpit. One Sunday 
before the service began some 
mischievous. person pushed the ser- 
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mons s0 far into the hole, that they 
could not be got out with the hand. 
When the time for the sermon 
arrived, the priest tried in vain to 
get them out. He then turned to 
the congregation and told them 
what had happened. He could 
touch them, he said, with his fore- 
finger, but could not get his thumb 
in to grasp them, ‘ but, however,’ 
said he, ‘1 can read you a chapter 
out of Job, that’s worth both of 
them put together.’ 

A curious custom existed at one 
time of holding market at the 
church. In Cumberland, as of old 
in Judea, ‘the house of prayer’ 
seems to have been turned, if not 
into ‘ a den of thieves,’ at least into 
acommon mart. In 1306 the inha- 
bitants of Cockermouth represented 
in a petition to Parliament that 
there was a great concourse of 
people every Sunday at Crosthwaite 
church, when corn, flour, pease, 
beans, meat, fish, and other kinds of 
merchandise were bought and sold; 
which was so very injurious to the 
market at Cockermouth that the 
persons of that place who farmed 
the tolls of the king were unable to 
pay their rent. Upon this a pro- 
hibitory proclamation was issued 
against the unseemly usage. At the 
time of the Restoration of Charles 
II. tradition says that the meat 
market at Wigton was held on 
Sunday, and the butchers hung the 
carcases even at the church door to 
attract the notice of their customers 
as they went in and came out of 
church. It was even no uncommon 
thing for people who had made 
their bargains before the service 
began, to hang their joints of meat 
over the backs of their seats until 
the ceremony was concluded. The 
zealous priest, after long and 
ineffectual endeavours to make his 
congregation sensible of the in- 
decency of such practices, under- 
took a journey to London, on foot, 
for the purpose of petitioning the 
king to have the market on Tues- 
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day, which favour he is said to have 
had interest enough to obtain. 
Though such practices have been 
long discontinued, there are people 
now living who can recollect hear- 
ing the clerk give out, in the church- 
yard, before the congregation dis- 
persed, the advertisements of the 
various sales about to be held in the 
neighbourhood. In some places it 
was the custom for the church- 
wardens to go round the village 
during divine service and drive all 
the loungers into church. In large 
churches there was usually a choir 
of singers, but seldom, until quite 
recently, in the smaller ones. The 
clerk was generally leader of the 
band, and after blowing the pitch- 
pipe, he used to intone on the key- 
note the first tune of the psalm to 
be sung. Some twenty or thirty 
years ago the inhabitants ofa parish 
in the Lake district engaged a sing- 
ing master to teach the church singers 
some new tunes. He found his 
pupils not unapt, most of them being 
able to read music. But when the 
music came to be wedded to Tate 
and Brady’s ‘immortal verse,’ cer- 
tain old gentlemen who sang bass 
were detected in substituting for 
the sacred words the inappropriate 
and monotonous syllables ‘ boom 
boom.’ One of them on being re- 
monstrated with, thus replied, ‘ Yer 
ways may a’ be varra weel, bit they 
dunnut suit me. A always dud sing 
bum bum, an a’ always will sing 
bum bum.’ 


Our Dalesmen have always been 


more or less musical, Some songs 
that were in vogue several hundred 
years ago are still occasionally sung, 
chiefly at the hiring fairs, by 
itinerant ballad singers. As a proof 
of the extreme antiquity of some of 
the tunes, I may adduce the curious 
fact that the air of ‘ St. Dunstan’s 
Hunt’s up,’ mentioned by Sir Walter 
Scott as long lost and forgotten, is 
still, in the dales, played on the fiddle 
every Christmas-eve. In pursuance 
ofawery ancient custom, now dis- 
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continued, a fiddler went the round, 
of the vale on that evening, bade 
‘Good night’ to each member of 
every household by name, and after 
each greeting played the tune of 
‘St. Dunstan’s Hunt’s up. But I 
should draw but an incomplete pics 
ture of our Dalesmen, pastor present, 
if I failed to notice their festivities 
and their sports. The former were, 
generally speaking, confined to two 
seasons—the sheep-shearing or 
‘clippings’ in summer, and the 
great winter festival of Christmas. 
In former days Christmas-day was 
far more of a holiday than it is now. 
From Christmas-day until Twefth- 
night all work was thrown aside, 
and the time devoted to feast- 
ing andmerrymaking. Fiddlingand 
dancing, ‘merry nects’ (nights), and 
‘auld wife haiks,’ attracted old 
and young. For a graphic descrip- 
tion of these festive gatherings, as 
they were in the time of our fore- 
fathers, I must refer you to the 
ballads of Anderson, ‘ Blin’ Stagg,’ 
Mark Lonsdale, and other Cumbrian 
bards, who were eye-witnesses and 
sharers in the revels. The ‘clip- 
ping’ feasts were much the same as 
those with which we are familiar 
nowadays, except that the fun was, 
perhaps, more uproarious. 

The great and characteristic sport 
of Cumberland and Westmoreland 
has always been wrestling. Our 
North Country mode of wrestling 
differs from, and, as we love to 
think, excels anything of the kind 
practised in other parts of England 
or, indeed, of Europe. But as the 
wrestling ring is, happily, not a by- 
gone institution, but, on the con- 
trary, anyone who cares to see a 
good ‘ worsle’ may easily gratify his 
wish, it is unnecessary to enter into 
a minute description of this sport. 
The only other sport I need men- 
tion is hunting. Our Dalesmen 
have always been keen hunters, but 
the mountains among which they 
lived have impressed their sport 
with a peculiar character of wildness 
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and unconventionality, rendering 
fox hunting among the fells quite a 
distinct sport from fox hunting as it 
is understood in Leicestershire. One 
distinctive feature of fell hunting is, 
that the hounds can only be followed 
on foot, but another modifying cir- 
cumstance, not less important, is 
that among the fells, most of the 
hunters are also shepherds, who 
look upon the fox as their natural 
enemy, whose death is to be com- 
passed by any means and at all sea- 
sons. Until quite a recent period, 
a few couples of hounds were kept 
in every dale, and, at least, as many 
terriers ; and when the presence of 
a fox in the neighbourhood was be- 
trayed by a missing lamb, oran auld 
wife’s hen-roost being robhed, all 
the dogs, and nearly all the men in 
the parish, commenced (no matter 
what the time of year) a pursuit, 
which generally ended in the death 
of the offending fox, unless he had 
the good luck to escape into some 
‘borrant’ or other stronghold. But 
even then the pursuit was not al- 
ways abandoned. One summer, 
about twelve years ago, a fox es- 
caped from the hunters into the in- 
accessible crevice of a rock near 
Stickle Tarn. For three weeks a 
party of Langdale men kept watch 
on him by turns, placing a stone 
before the crevice to prevent his 
escape by night. At last a wet 
evening drove them early down to 
the valley, and when some of them 
returned next morning, the stone 
placed before the crevice was gone, 
and so was the fox. The mys. 
tery of his escape has never been 
solved, but the prevailing idea 
has always been that ‘some “Gurs- 
mer” (Grasmere) chap mud ha’ 
dun’ it.’ 

Though our Dalesfolk do not seem 
to have been, at any time, so much 
the slaves of superstition as were 
many more refined and educated 
communities, still many superstitious 
customs, though few of them strictly 
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local, prevailed amongst them in old 
times. Of these I shall only men. 
tion the ‘ need fire,’ which has been 
practised in our own day. The need 
fire, which was, probably, the last 
remains of fireworship in this 
country, took its name from the 
Danish word néd (pronounced need), 
which signifies cattle, whence our 
English neat herd. ‘ It was once,’ 
says Mr. Sullivan, ‘an annual ob- 
servance, and is still occasionally 
employed in the dales and some 
other lécalities, as a charm for the 
various diseases to which cattle are 
liable. All the fires in the village 
are first carefully put out, a depu- 
tation going round to each house to 
see that not a spark remains. Two 
pieces of wood are then ignited by 
friction, and within the influence of 
the fire thus kindled the cattle are 
brought. The scene is one of dire 
bellowing and confusion, but the 
owner is especially anxious that his 
animals should get ‘ plenty of the 
reek.’ 

The charm being ended in one 
village may be transferred to the 
rest, and thus propagated as far as 
itis required. Miss Martineau, in 
her Lake Guide, tells a story of ‘a 
certain farmer, who, when all his 
cattle had been pulled through the 
fire, subjected an ailing wife to the 
same potent charm.’ The last time 
the need fire was used in this neigh- 
bourhood was in 1841, when in some 
parts of Cumberland and Westmore- 
land there was an epidemic amongst 
the cattle. Itwas brought over Dun- 
mail Raise, and transferred from 
farm to farm throughthevales, But 
at one farm, a few miles out of Kes- 
wick, the sacred fire was suffered to 
become extinct, the owner, a well- 
known statesman, not having sufli- 
cient faith in its virtue to take the 
trouble to transmit it or even to 
keep it alight. He tells me that he 
was severely rated at the time for 
his lack of faith. Itis now upwards 
of thirty years since the need fire 
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was last used as a charm to preserve 
cattle from infection, and during 
that time a great change has been 
effected in the enlightenment of the 
people. The rinderpest was the 


severest visitation of cattle dis- 
ease we have had this century, but 
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no one thought of trying the need 
fire, which has, no doubt, gone its 
last round. We still have among 
us men of the old school, who be- 
lieve in charms and ghosts and the 
like, but their number grows less 
and less. 
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ON A LOGICAL THICK OF THE MODERN EXPERIENTIAL 
PHILOSOPHY. 


E have all of us, in the course 
of this our life-journey, con- 
stantly to ask ourselves the question, 
What am I to believe? and to 
answer it in a variety of ways, as 
most agreeable with our cast of 
mind or our intellectual training. 
Few only take much trouble in 
searching. far for the grounds of 
their assent or dissent in any in- 
stance. We are content, for the 
most part, to settle each question 
as it arises, and, as it were, from 
hand to mouth, without fixed 
principles or regular rules. This 
tendency is, however, strongest 
with the least reasonable people, 
and diminishes as the reason im- 
proves; so that the more logical our 
minds, the more does the question 
force itself upon us, ‘Is there any 
Ground-Theory or First Principle by 
which I may be guided in selecting 
true from false among the ideas I 
shall encounter in my passage 
through the world ?’ and, as reason 
will be found, upon examination, to 
be nothing else than a power of 
comparing and selecting ideas, the 
interrogation may be expressed 
thus, ‘What idea must I take as 
my absolutely truest wherewith to 
compare all others?’ The answer 
to which question I take to be 
the very object and meaning of 
philosophy. 

Philosophy does indeed often 
seem to be engaged rather in an 
enquiry into the cause of things 
than into the truth of them. But 
we know, and have long decided 
that we shall ever know, nothing 
of cause per se. Our enquiry into 
cause, therefore, resolves itself into 
an enquiry into priority, and this 
priority in point of time becomes 
in philosophy priority in point of 
logic, which is in fact the same 
thing as reality or truth. 

Now, when we say that a thing is 
true, we imply something more than 


that it exists, and this something 
more is the difference between facts 
which are apprehended by the 
senses and those which are appre- 
hended by the reason, a distinction 
which is both logically antecedent 
to, and also the cause of, all reason- 
ing whatever. Thus I, in common 
with the lower animals, may recog- 
nise the fact that the sun rose to- 
day by opening my eyes, awaken- 
ing, getting up, as a plant may be 
opening its leaves; but when I 
say ‘ The sun rose to-day,’ I call in 
the aid of reason, and recognise the 
fact of the sun’s rising as a truth. 
We have no word to express a 
thing (fact, truth, idea) recognised 
otherwise than by the reason; but 
this matters not so long as we 
distinguish—as the example above 
given may help us to do—between 
sensuous apprehension, or appre- 
hension through the senses, and 
reasonable apprehension, appre- 
hension in which reason plays some 
part. It was with the object of 
changing the first sort of appre- 
hension of existence into the second 
that Descartes formulated his 
‘Cogito; ergo sum,’ and not, as a 
recent writer has been led to 
believe, for the sake of the induction, 
‘I think; therefore I breathe.’ 
Weproceed now in our endeavour 
to find the ultimate truest thing, 
the foundation stone of our system; 
and at the outset we notice one 
distinction which in ordinary life 
we have constantly to make, and 
which seems in our present enquiry 
likely to be of great use to us. It 
is conveyed by the words real and 
unreal, and the earliest and most 
frequent subjects of such distinction 
arethethings which exist externally 
to us and those which are the 
creations of our own minds. In- 
deed, this distinction (between ex- 
ternal and internal) comes under 
our notice so much oftener than 
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any other, that external existence 
will probably seem to most the best 
explanation—almost a definition, in 
fact—of the idea reality. They 
would indeed give the title real to 
some things which have no external 
existence, as thought, reason, truth, 
&c., but they would do so rather 
by analogy and figuratively than by 
direct application. 

Let us, then, suppose that there 
is more reality in these external 
occurrences than in anything else, 
and, trusting only to the information 
of common sense and putting aside 
the refinements and distinctions 
which philosophy seeks to throw 
in the way of this simple admission, 
let us take-this notion of reality as 
the First Principle of our World- 
System. . We have, then, a 
philosophy founded upon this 
intelligible principle: That the in- 
formation of our senses—or, in other 
words, those ideas which seem to 
come from outside us—are the most 
real and truest of allthings. Such 
a philosophy, it is clear, will come 
before us with high, if not the very 
highest, claims to acceptance. 

This is the first principle of 
the experiential philosophy, a fact 
which, besides being implied in its 
name, will, I think, be evident to any 
student of this system. For the 
only objection which could be raised 
is that the experiential philosophy 
is not concerned with the question 
of the ultimate truth, but only with 
the cause of our ideas; and these two 

‘statements resolve themselves at 
last, as has been just now shown, 
into an identity. The experiential 
philosophy keeps itself clear from 
any assertions concerning noumena, 
or things in themselves ; all that it 
requires us to accept as the limit is 
that there ismore truth in experience 
than in any other of ourideas. And 
this our reason seems bound to do. 

As, however, philosophy requires 
a more strict examination of its 
principles than we give in the or- 
dinary affairs of life, we must try 
and realise as clearly as possible the 
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exact character of those ideas which 
seem to us more real than others. 
Evidently this reality comes from 
their being externally caused. 
They are outside of us, not in any 
way the creations of our own brain. 
Their reality is derived from their 
externality, and is therefore pro- 
portionate to it. But not only 
this ; to be recognised as true by us, 
their externality must be recognised. 
They must not only be externally 
caused, but they must be recognised 
as such. Every fact of a dream, 
for instance, may be as externally 
caused and therefore correspond as 
really with external existence, as 
another fact, but the first are facts 
which have lost the memory of 
their external cause, and therefore 
appear to us unreal. Otherwise, 
unless we keep this distinction in 
our minds, all difference between 
experience and non-experience 
ceases to exist, and the word ex- 
periential as a distinctive term be- 
comes meaningless. Nor, again, 
does the strength of the feeling or 
sensation (the philosophical idea) 
make its reality. The strongest 
idea is certainly that on which we 
shall act, but if we act upon an 
hallucination it does not cease to be 
an hallucination for all that. We 
therefore fall back upon what we 
have just stated—that the reality of 
our ideas rests, according to our 
present train of argument, on their 
recognised externality. Now, this 
brings us at once into something of 
a difficulty. 

To have this recognised externality 
the facts (ideas) must of course be 
apprehended as truths, not merely 
asexistences. This apprehension ofa 
truth can, however, never be the re- 
sult of mere externality. Just as to 
make any fact—say the rising of the 
sun—a part of my philosophy I 
must be able to enunciate it as a 
truth, and say ‘The sun rose,’ and 
not merely to be awake or warm, so, 
to make the reality of external facts 
a ground-principle of any system, I 
must be able to say ‘ These facts are 
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external,’ or, ‘are real.’ We see the 
necessity of this by looking at the 
alternative if it be denied. For 
until we recognise as true an idea, 
we simply act upon that which is 
strongest. The strongest, then, isfor 
us the most real ; in fact, all distinc- 
tion between true and false, real or 
unreal, disappears, and we only 
have strong and weak ideas, judged 
by their effects. But in respect of 
any processof reason we have agreed 
that strong and weak are not the 
same as realand unreal. If, instead 
of external and internal, we adopt 
the words strong and weak in the 
sense in which Mr. Spencer uses 
these words, we are no better off. 
For the strong ideas (the actually 
external ones) are never presented 
to the reason at all; they are only 
represented as recognised external 
ideas, that is, as weak ones. See- 
ing, then, that before an external 
sensation can be made the ground- 
principle of our system it must be 
recognised as external—or, more 
strictly, its externality must be 
recognised as a truth—and as such 
recognition is not inherent in the 
sensation itself, it is clear that 
mere externality is not the only 
element in an external idea; but 
there is also a something added by 
the mind which converts it into 
recognised externality. Here, then, 
we are thrown quite outagain. We 
thought we had discovered that the 
reality of an idea was proportionate 
to its externality. What, then, is 
this something added by the mind ? 
Ts it a constant quantity, and what 
ratio does it bear to the simple ele- 
ment of externality in an idea? 
This is, expressed in rather a differ- 
ent way, the famous difficulty of 
the nisi intellectus ipse of Leibnitz. 
Later on we shall perhaps be able 
to translate it into an easier, a 
more popular and less scientific 
form. 

At present I trust the patience 
of the reader while proceeding to 
ask how the Experiential Philoso- 
phy accommodates itself to this 
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difficulty. Let us interrogate first 
the older Experiential Philosophy— 
the philosophy of Locke. The ques- 
tion had never been clearly asked 
in Locke’s time, and it cannot be 
said that he really faces it. He 
supposes, as we know, the mind to 
be a blank sheet on which the sen- 
sations write their impressions. 
Well and good; but it is obvious 
that all these ideas will not have a 
recognised externality. Some will 
be received before we have any 
faculty of sifting our ideas, and 
acted on unconsciously before we 
have acquired the power of deter- 
mining our actions. Such ideas can- 
not be admitted as ground-truths of 
an experiential philosophy. SBut 
how far will these unsifted experi- 
ences influence us in our acceptation 
or interpretation of future ones? 
Who can say? 

In Locke’s system, then, there is 
evidently a large undetermined part 
or factor in each idea, which pre- 
cludes the notion that in founding 
our action or our theory upon these 
ideas we are founding them strictly 
upon experience recognised as such. 
He has, however, given or suggested 
some reply to the difficulty, which 
may be summarised as follows : 

‘+ It is true,’ says he, ‘that there 
is this uncertain part in every seem- 
ing experience. But I never said 
that the deductions of reason were 
necessarily right. We have the 
satisfaction of knowing that this 
uncertain—and so possibly untrue 
—portion of experience is a toler- 
ably constant factor with each per- 
son. It come from those sensations 
which belong to the years before 
he was able to select the true from 
the false. Considering, then, that 
truth is relative and not absolute, 
the existence of this possibly untrue 
part in all experience is of little 
consequence, so long as the part is 
the same for all. Strike it out, and 
the relative truths will hold the 
same relation. In fact, by experi- 
ence I mean the effect of external 
sensation modified, as it must be, 
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by the result of sensations occurring 
before the mind was able to sift them 
and determine between them. This 
is the only sort of experience which 
exists, and I am perfectly justified 
in calling a philosophy founded upon 
these experiences an Experiential 
Philosophy. 

As we are not, on the present 
occasion, considering this older 
system of Locke’s, I will not pause 
to ask how far the answer is a valid 
one. I will merely notice in passing 
a certain trick of logic it contains, 
founded upon a confused use of the 
word experience, a trick which 
might perhaps escape the notice of 
the reader. It is true that this mo- 
dified result of sensation is the only 
experience which exists; but it is 
also true that this experience is not 
the same thing we thought it to be. 
The reality which seems to be in it 
belongs, we thought, to its exter- 
nality; but now it would seem that 
if the externality were complete the 
idea might have less reality. For 
we now find that its reality belongs 
to its recognised externality, while 
the factor or co-efficient which effects 
this change is not recognisable. 
Assuming, however, this co-efficient 
to be constant, it is evident that the 
reality of the idea varies in propor- 
tion to its externality. Or, more 
plainly to state the matter, we find 
now that we must allow a certain 
mental constitution—the intellectus 
ipse—which affects all our ideas, 
whether they come from without or 
from within. © If, however, those 
from without are the only real or 
true ideas, their truth belongs and 
is proportionate to the part of them 
which comes from without. 

The modern experiential philoso- 
phy, however, differs greatly from 
the philosophy of Locke. It has 
incorporated into itself the great 
idea of evolution. According to 
this idea the mind (or brain) is not 
at birth a blank sheet, but is infi- 
nitely modified by the results of 
long ancestral experiencedescending 
to the individual, by the sensations 
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accumulated, not by himself, but by 
his ancestors, and handed down to 
him only in their effect upon his 
mental constitution. These ances- 
tral experiences, then, are not expe- 
riences for him, but exist solely as 
a part of his intellectus ipse, the 
faculty which modifies his own sen- 
sations. Now, seeing, as we have 
said, that the reality of his sensa- 
tions seems to depend upon,their 
externality, this reality will diminish 
in proportion as each external sen- 
sation is modified by the intellectus 
ipse; and if we adopt the same 
standard for truth as for reality, 
their truth will diminish in propor- 
tion as they are modified by the 
intellectus ipse. But the develop- 
ment of the race develops the intel- 
lectus ipse, and so increases its modi- 
fication of every sensation. There- 
fore the development of the race 
tends to lead us away from reality 
or truth, 

Here is the dilemma in which, 
from first to last, we find ourselves 
placed in following the experiential 
philosophy, and keeping, it is to be 
observed, the same idea whereby to 
interpret the word experience. But 
this the modern experiential phi- 
losophy—or, indeed, any experien- 
tial philosophy—does not do. The 
idea of experience with which we 
started was that of an idea felt to 
be external as compared with—and 
here lies the important point—as 
compared with an idea felt to be 
internal. The only claim which 
the modern experiential philosophy 
can have to be called experiential 
is, that it asserts all our ideas to be 
originally caused by external sen- 
sation, and therefore to be originally 
experiences. But are all our ideas 
equally the result of experience, 
and therefore equally real? Be- 
cause, what in that case becomes of 
the idea of externality as compared 
with internality, which accompanies 
what we ordinarily call an expe- 
rience? What, too, becomes of the 
distinction on which we sought to 
found our philosophy ? This expe- 
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riential philosophy is not founded 
upon any such distinction, but 
merely one which chooses to call 
all ideas—hallucinations and facts 
alike—experiences. What, then, is 
the definite meaning of this word 
experience? It has none. 

This is the logical trick which 
has given a name to this article. 
It seems clear that the philosophy 
we are examining owes its title to 
a mere verbal quibble. Over it 
the intuitionalist and the experi- 
entialist may shake hands; for, 
as regards their primary theories, 
they are atone. ‘I find in me certain 
ideas of which I cannot rid myself,’ 
says the intuitionalist ; ‘from these 
I take my start.’ ‘You are quite 
right,’ replies the experientialist ; 
‘for the existence of such ideas, 
though you have no proof of their 
correspondence with external fact, 
shows that they have been derived 
from a long course of ancestral 
experience.’ 

But why, it may be asked, not 
allow the experiential philosophy 
to choose a name as it pleases, and 
call itself experiential simply on 
the ground of its assertion that all 
our ideas originally existed as sen- 
sations? 

For two reasons. First, because 
this mere assertion that ideas arise 
from sensations cannot constitute 
the basis of an experiential phi- 
losophy, or, indeed, of any phi- 
losophy whatever ; since sensations, 
as such, are quite different from 
experiences, the first being cog- 
nised only by the senses, the second 
recognised by the reason ; and it is 
by the help of their logical trick 
that experientialists start with the 
principle of the greater reality of 
experiences, and from that argue 
back to the origin of all ideas in 
sensation a if the two things were 
the same. 
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Secondly, because the same trick 
allows the so-called experiential 
philosopher to play fast and loose 
with his own system. For ex- 
ample: if we say that we are 
certain that the angles of a triangle 
are together equal to two right 
angles, it may be asked how we 
know this. For we have not seen 
near enough triangles to warrant us 
in saying from experience that this 
is so; and even if we had seen 
enough triangles, our experience of 
these triangles would be quite a 
different thing from a mere sensuous 
cognition of them, By such a sen- 
suous cognition of triangles, suppos- 
ing such an one were possible, which 
in this case it is not, even though the 
number of the triangles were in- 
finite, we should certainly never 
learn anything of their properties 
as stated in this proposition. Con- 
sequently, the certainty we feel of 
this proposition does not come from 
the externality of the thing—tri- 
angle—itself, but from this and a 
certain part (in this case a very 
great part) added to it by our own 
minds. 

Now, there are some propositions 
which we cannot but hold, which 
are entirely abstracted from direct 
connection with external things. 
For instance, ‘ Reason is a guide to 
truth.’ But it is just when it gets 
face to face with such propositions 
as these that the experiential philo- 
sophy suddenly draws back, and de- 
clares that it can have nothing tosay 
to them. How canit belogically said 
that some recognised external ele- 
ment is necessary to every certainty, 
and yet that the amount of it may 
diminish while the certainty in- 
creases? ‘To draw back in this way 
is to assert the first; to admit the 
doctrine of evolution is to admit the 
second, 
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POLITICS AND THE PRESS. 


HE English press can no longer 
justly complain that it is ig- 
nored by the Imperial Parliament. 
When, with the exception of the 
Kenealy-Orton craze and its re- 
sults at St. Stephen’s, the only epi- 
sodes which have as yet relieved the 
monotony of an intolerably tedious 
session are those springing out of 
the relations. between the Legisla- 
ture and journalism; when it at 
one time seemed, as if the pri- 
vileges of Parliament as affected by 
the press would absorb the con- 
sideration of the House of Com- 
mons during the remainder of the 
session, in the same manner as the 
ritual of the Church of England a 
year ago; when a Prime Minister, 
whom no taunts of his Parliamen- 
tary opponents could rouse out of 
an attitude of lethargic self-com- 
placency, thought it necessary to 
reply, with solemn emphasis, to the 
charges advanced against his ma- 
nagement of political business in a 
leading article in the Times—jour- 
nalists may at least congratulate 
themselves that, if notoriety is what 
they desiderate for themselves ‘and 
their calling, they have it in abun- 
dance. Notoriety, however, is not 
the same thing as influence; and 
because a certain department of 
journalism has of late attracted a 
prominent degree of Parliamentary 
and public attention, it does not 
necessarily follow that journalism 
itself isa power independent of Par- 
liament. As a matter of fact the 
case is exactly the reverse. The 
English press, so far as its political 
authority goes, is the creature of 
the English Parliament, and when 
Mr. Frederick Harrison says ‘ that 
the enormous preponderance in the 
State with which the House of 
Commons has gradually invested 
itself has overshadowed journalism, 


and has converted journalism into 
something which is called a fourth 
estate, but is really an appendage 
of the Commons,”! he estimates the 
matter with perfect accuracy. Nor 
does the notice which Mr. Disraeli 
thought it desirable to bestow on a 
single article in the Times militate 
against this view. In the first place, 
when Mr. Disraeli made the speech 
to which Lord Hartington took ex- 
ception, and at which Mr. Gladstone 
expressed surprise, he was really 
replying not so much to specific 
allegations contained in a great 
newspaper as to an opinion gene- 
rally prevailing in the House of 
Commons, not less among his own 
supporters than his opponents. It 
was not merely a suspicion, it was 
a conviction, entertained by the large 
majority of those around him, which 
stung Mr. Disraeli into a denial of 
the imputation of weakness and in- 
decision ; and all that the Times had 
done was to constitute itself the 
mouthpiece of that sentiment. Mr. 
Disraeli never mentioned the Times 
by name, and it would have been 
perfectly open for him to declare, 
and that with entire truth, that he 
was not answering the anonymous 
impeachment of a journalist. In 
the second place, waiving those con- 
siderations, it will be sufficient to 
say that the position which the 
Times enjoys in London, and even 
in European journalism, is excep- 
tional. Granting that the Times 
cannot on political subjects origi- 
nate opinion, it is the only morning 
daily newspaper in Great Britain 
which is able to reflect opinion with 
authority ; in other words, appre- 
ciably to influence the political 
opinion of Parliament or of the 
country. 

This may appear a bold assertion, 
but it is an assertion which admits, 


1 Order and Progress, p. 105. 
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unless I am greatly mistaken, of 
conclusive demonstration. It is not 
merely that the Times is superior 
to its European contemporaries in 
point both of intelligence and 
circulation. One need not even 
except that journal, which one knows 
is proverbial for its world-wide 
diffusion, and for the reason that the 
area, over which the influence of a 
journal extends, is regulated not by 
the number of copies sold, but by 
the number of readers through 
whose hands those copies pass. 
Having regard to the public which 
the Times commands on the Con- 
tinent and in the Colonies, the case 
will not be overstated when it is said 
that for every one reader of a single 
copy of the Daily Telegraph or the 
Standard a corresponding copy of 
the Times hasten. Nor, again, is it 
entirely because the Times is the 
one daily newspaper which, having 
made the national character its 
scientific study, has completely 
mastered its idiosyncrasies, has dis- 
covered all its prejudices, is inti- 
mately acquainted with its follies 
and its foibles, its virtues, and its de- 
fects. If the great heart of Eng- 
land wants to know how it beats it 
mustconsult the Times. It matters 
not whether the subject immediately 
in hand is political, social, or reli- 
gious. When it is of the last- 
named character the discernment 
of the Times is felicitous and in- 
fallible. In its treatment of any 
religious topic the 7'imes always re- 
minds one of Major Pendennis, who, 
Thackeray tells us, always made it 
a point to go to morning church and 
to repeat the responses in an audible 
tone. It may be very well to say 
that Major Pendennis was an elderly 
incarnation, in blue frock-coat and 
buff waistcoat, of the world, the flesh, 
and the Devil. The Major—perhaps 
the best character that Thackeray 
ever drew—was thoroughly respect- 
able, and worshipped the proprieties. 
He was the microcosm of the nation 
in spiritual matters; and it is be- 
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cause the faith of the Major is the 
faith of the Times that itis accepted 
as a theological teacher when it is 
necessary to speak out on theological 
matters by the bulk of moderately 
educated Englishmen. In fact, 
the Times is a religious institution 
in itself; and it is something to 
know that when the State Church 
goes, as go we are told it must, the 
spirit of the Establishment will be 
continued and its influence per- 
petuated in the columns of the lead- 
ing journal. These things are 
factors in the general influence of 
the Times, but they do not explain 
adequately its political influence. 
The secret of the political influence 
of the Times arises from its known 
independence. The Times may be 
disposed to regard individual states- 
men with exceptional kindliness ; 
may think that some ought to be 
encouraged, and that others ought 
to be snubbed ; but the fact remains 
that the Times is the sole journal in 
England, perhaps in the world, 
which in its dealing with parties— 
or the bastard substitutes for parties 
that we now have—and in the main 
with public men, is amenable to 
no considerations of favour or fear. 

The censors of the Times—and 
though the journalists of the penny 
press may sometimes be moved 
with jealousy, they regard it as 
an establishment not without feel- 
ings of patriotic admiration, so that 
its real enemies are chiefly confined 
to fanatic sectarians and a handful 
of visionary enthusiasts—might per- 
haps object that this consistent 
impartiality has been purchased at 
least in the case of Conservatives 
by compliance with certain con- 
ditions. Itis, I believe, an historical 
fact that Mr. Disraeli did enter into 
some compact of this kind with the 
conductor of the Times a few years 
ago—that is to say, he is under- 
stood, and I am informed correct- 
ly understood, to have promised to 
supply the authorities of Printing 
House Square with a priority of spe- 
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cial intelligence. So far ashe person- 
ally is concerned, the arrangement 
has been faithfully observed, much 
to the mortification of the ‘ Conser- 
vative press.’ His colleagues, how- 
ever, have not uniformly considered 
themselves bound by the obligations 
of their chief. They have had per- 
sonal friends among the editors of 
the penny Tory dailies, whose 
solicitations for exclusive intelli- 
gence they have sometimes grati- 
fied. When Mr. Hamber was editor 
of the Standard, he was during 
the brief reign of the late Lord 
Derby and Mr. Disraeli, at intervals 
able to publish intelligence @ propos 
of foreign and domestic policy in 
advance of the othernewspapers, and 
he enjoys the same opportunity in 
the case of the journal which he now 
controls—the Hour. For this Mr. 
Disraeli—who, strangely enough,has 
inherited Peel’s aversion to the Con- 
servative press, and never loses an 
occasion of assailing it with bitter 
contempt—is not responsible, and it 


may safely be said that he himself 
would no more condescend to treat 
with messiewrs les rédactewrs of the 
penny press than Prince Bismarck 
could be induced to negotiate with 
the gentlemen of the pavement. 


That is the raison d’étre of the charge 
which one perpetually hears brought 
against the Conservative party by 
Conservative diurnal scribes of 
neglecting their press. The charge 
is perfectly true, and though it must 
be confessed to argue ingratitude, 
it is also indicative of wisdom. 
When Mr. Gladstone and his friends 
were in power they made much of 
their journalists, and it is a touching 
proof of the homage which a great 
party leader like Lord Granville is 
gracious enough to bestow upon his 
servitors in the press, that when 
the Countess Granville gives an 
assembly you will generally see the 
names of a Liberal editor or two, 
and perhaps a leading article writer, 
introduced in the best of company at 
the tail of the Foreign Office clerks. 
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The Times is far too dignified 
and great, far too convinced withal 
of its own supreme and perma- 
nent power, to be moved by so petty 
and vulgar a sentiment as envy. 
It would, therefore, be preposterous 
to suggest that the extreme ani- 
mosity which it showed to Mr. 
Gladstone when his Government 
was tottering to its fall was in any 
degree the expression of a sentiment 
of annoyance that he should in his 
prosperity have paid such court to 
the Daily Telegraph. The Daily Tele- 
graph is the only instance on record 
of a penny paper that has com- 
pletely enjoyed the confidence of 
its party, and that has been exclu- 
sively furnished with official ‘ tips.’ 
But it is doubtful whether the 
ardent championship of the Tele- 
graph rendered Mr. Gladstone the 
slightest practical assistance or 
whether it prolonged the life of his 
Government by a single day. A 
partisan paper has not got it in its 
power to befriend its political allies. 
The time has gone by when the out- 
side public could be hoodwinked by 
gushing leaders, or be beguiled by 
impressively sonorous communiqués, 
Support, to be effectual, to be even 
worth the having, must issue from 
a quarter of proved impartiality 
and of demonstrated disinterested- 
ness. After the Times the Pall Mall 
Gazette has more political authority 
than any other journal of the age, and 
the cause of its authority is identi- 
cal—its independence. I purposely 
put the consideration of ability 
entirely on one side. With one 
or two exceptions, there is no daily 
paper now published in London 
which is not written with enough 
and more than enough ability to win 
the intellectual assent of its readers. 
But the force which confessedly 
inspires, and the motives which 
animate them, cause their assertions 
to be received with suspicion, and 
their arguments with distrust. ‘ The 
interests and energies of the leading 
journals,’ writes Mr. Frederick 
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Harrison in the same work to which 
reference has been already made, 
‘are so deeply identified with those 
of Parliamentary parties that freedom 
of criticism and independence of view 
cannot otherwise than suffer.’ It is 
not enough to say this. They are 
not attempted ; they are scarcely 
even simulated. Party journalism 
is as much an organised system of 
special pleading as that which the 
Old Bailey or the Court of West- 
minster itself can show. The 
journalist writes up to, just as the 
advocate speaks up to, the brief. In 
the one case the brief comes imme- 
diately from the editor, or mediately, 
it may be, from a particular official 
of the Government ; in the other, 
immediately from the solicitor. It is 
just as preposterous to expect the 
party journalist to take a dispas- 
sionate view of the political theories 
which it is his business to maintain 
or refute, as it is to ask the hired 
jurisconsult to criticise the case of 
his client. There are some London 
papers which make from time to 


time a display of impartiality on 
public topics that is truly ludicrous, 
just as its corresponding reality is 
worthless—the Daily News and the 
Standard. Correctly speaking, the 
Daily News is not the organ of a 


party, but of a sect. It does not 
represent, or even affect to represent, 
the sentiments of the nation, but of 
a clique and faction of the nation. 
It views every subject of the day 
from the same standpoint, and 
measures it by the same standard. 
It is the oracle of the Birmingham 
School League and the oracle of the 
Nonconformists. Its merits as a 
newspaper are great. It possesses 
not merely literary merits of a 
very. high order, but its news is 
admirably arranged, its intelligence 
is always early and sometimes ex- 
clusive. But no more faith is 
to be placed on its political estimates 
than on those of the Daily Telegraph, 
and if at any time it appears to 
adopt the more independent tone of 
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the two, that is because the special 
interests of secularism and Noncon- 
formity clash with the general 
welfare of Liberalism. In other 
words, the party independence of 
the Daily News is as interested as 
its dependence; it is artificial and 
not genuine. 

With the Standard we have a 
closely similar result, though the 
process by which it has been arrived 
at is different. The affectation of 
independence is here palpably the 
product of personal annoyance. 
By good management and good 
fortune combined, by a judicious 
arrangement of climbing-ladders, 
which have been kicked away as 
soon as they have done their duty 
in order that the symmetrical 
appearance of the exterior of the 
edifice might not suffer, the Stan- 
dard has achieved a considerable 
position. But it has never been, 
whatever Mr. Richard and other 
gentlemen may say in the House of 
Commons, in the confidence of the 
Conservative party. The Standard 
is naturally irritated at this systema- 
tic neglect, and is animated by a sen- 
timent of the most unfriendly kind 
to Mr. Disraeli, for the sole reason 
that, though a Conservative official, 
Mr. Gorst, is concerned with the 
political direction of that journal, 
the Prime Minister himself de- 
clines to recognise its existence 
by name and satirises its con- 
sequential airs in Parliament. 
Willing to wound and yet afraid 
to strike, the Standard, hints 
one day that Mr. Disraeli has 
adopted a course which is not 
characterised by his usual wis- 
dom, or that two opinions may 
conceivably exist on the policy pur- 
sued at the Colonial Office, and 
the next it recurs to its familiar 
attitude of interested adulation. Sir 
Pertinax Macsycophant tells us that 
not infrequently he felt disposed to 
vituperate instead of to praise, but 
he repressed the retaliatory instinct 
and cortinued to ‘boo’ just the 











same. The Standard is intelligibly 
angry when Mr. Disraeli rallies it 
on its rudeness and pretence. It 
cannot subdue a snarl; but it does 
not bite, and the petulant spaniel 
immediately reassumes the attitude 
of submission. The Hour stands 
in nearly the same relation to the 
Standard that the Daily News does 
to the Telegraph ; there is too visibly 
imprinted upon its broadsheet evi- 
dence of extreme devotion to the 
cause of a coterie only ; and whereas 
in the case of the Daily News it is 
pronounced Nonconformity, it is in 
the case of the Hour a rather bour- 
geois spirit of Protestantism. This 
is a mistake. The Rock and the 
Record never yet won a convert to 
evangelicism or religion, and in a 
newspaper one may have a good 
deal too much of the Scarlet Lady 
of Babylon and her sins. 

A statesman who is wise na- 
turally and properly declines to 
support the journals which profess 
themselves attached to his cause; 
they can neither help him nor 
thwart him, for the simple reason 
that no individual in the United 
Kingdom who is competent, as most 
moderately educated and fairly 
thoughtful people are, to arrive at 
a conclusion of his own, lends the 
slightest heed to the political 
utterances of a partisan print. 
Nor is the view here submited 
in any way invalidated by the 
fact that household suffrage has 
been introduced, and that the 
political instruction of our masters 
is not yet complete. It is very 
likely true that our masters know 
nothing more of political questions 
than they glean from the leading 
columns of the journals which they 
chance to see. But then political 
questions proper do not greatly 
enter into their consideration at 
contested elections. One man votes 


red and another blue, but he only 
does so because thered or blue candi- 
date is the better personally com- 
mended, or the bétter locally known, 
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or happens to be identified with 
some movement, or agitation, or 
craze, or crotchet of which he, the 
free and independent elector, ap- 
proves. Whether this state of 
things is destined to exist in perpe- 
tuity in England it may be difficult 
to say. But it is no part of my 
business to essay the réle of prophet; 
I can only state what is; not what 
will be, and I say unhesitatingly, 
and speaking with some experience, 
that the enormous majority of elec- 
tors in the constituencies of England 
know nothing of, and are influenced 
in no degree by, considerations of 
party politics in the exercise of the 
suffrage. It is in the department 
of purely social questions that the 
penny press possesses an indis- 
putable power and initiative. The 
Metropolitan Board of Works 
can be effectually hauled over 
the coals through its medium. 
It is omnipotent to direct atten- 
tion to defective drainage and to 
inferior gas. It may emphasise 
the cry against palpable abuses 
of the functions of Government 
in subjects, which come home 
to the hearts and bosoms of men, 
to such a degree as to guarantee 
that sooner or later a remedy shall 
be forthcoming. It may place 
householders on their guard against 
novel systems of ingenious swin- 
dling ; it may protect employers of 
labour from being victimised by 
forged testimonials. But these 
things do not come within the 
sphere of statesmanship at all; they 
are mere matters of vestry super- 
vision. Publicity is the chief—in- 
deed, the only—security which we 
can have for efficieney ; and it would, 
therefore, be ungrateful not to ac- 
knowledge the salutary influence 
of cheap journalism. All against 
which it is necessary to protest is 
the assumption that the penny 
newspapers do or can fulfil func- 
tions which the principles of their 
conduct, if not the whole scheme of 
our public life, render impossible. 
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And itcannot be denied that the spirit 
of indiscriminating partisanship has 
destroyed the political authority of 
the cheap daily press. As already 
explained, journalism is not an 
independent fourth estate, as it is 
sometimes described ; it is a ‘ mere 
appendage of the House of Com- 
mons,” and all that the penny papers 
as political organs do is to echo 
with variations the tune which has 
been played on the previous night 
at Westminster, and to register the 
opinion of those whom they are 
pledged through thick and thin to 
support. Thus it is that a mode- 
rately approbatory article in the 
Times is worth all the adulation 
diffused throughout a whole series 
of articles in the Standard or the 
Telegraph. Mr. Disraeli, who, 
when he exerts himself, can form 
a truer estimate of the forces 
which govern public opinion than 
any other living statesman, knows 
that the fervid enthusiasm and 
feminine devotion of the Daily 
Telegraph did not avail Mr. 
Gladstone when the predestined 
period of his fall had arrived. For 
himself, he places trust neither in 
the Standard nor the Hour. He is 
aware that the condition of any 
journalistic adherence which is valu- 
able is discernment; and that it is 
precisely because the Times attacked 
him, even with bitterness, for his 
mismanagement of the House of 
Commons early in May, that the 
praise, when it came in June, was 
worth having. Ifthe proprietorsand 
editors of the penny party journals 
do not wish completely ta seal 
their doom as directors of political 
opinion, they will, even at the risk 
of being slighted by wire-pullers 
and understrappers, determine to 
adopt a line of their own, instead 
cf making it their business to write 
to order, to gloze over mistakes, 
to palliate blunders, and generally 
to endeavour to throw dust in the 
eyes of a public which has already 
commenced to emancipate itself 
from this despotism of imposition. 
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There is more of originality, 
freshness, ability, vigour, and variety 
displayed in the newspaper press 
of England than in that of any 
other country in the world. Yet 
there is no country in which 
journalists have less weight as 
politicians, and this although the 
remedy for the defect lies in their 
own hands. It is customary to 
contrast the position of journal- 
ism in England with its position 
in France, not a little to the ad- 
vantage of the latter; and there 
is some truth in the estimate, 
though not so much as is gene- 
rally imagined. That it is much 
easier to gain a political position by 
writing for the French press than 
by writing for the English is chiefly 
due to the circumstance that in 
France newspaper articles are 
signed, and in England they are 
not. But the signed system is 
really impossible in England, and 
may some day become impossible 
in France. For every one news- 
paper in England there are pro- 
bably four in France, exclusive 
organs of the countless cliques 
held together by the personal in- 
fluence of a few individuals, of 
which the French political system 
is a compact. Thusall the French 
newspapers, it may be said, are 
sectarian rather than national, and 
resemble the Daily News or the 
Hour more than the Times. Neither 
in Paris nor in the provinces is 
any such phenomenon to be ob- 
served as a great journal which 
speaks to the people as a whole. 
While parties are as_ infinitely 
divided and subdivided as is the 
case with the parties of France, a 
French Times, which would really 
be a symbol of national unity, is an 
unrealisable ideal. Thus we have 
a host of petty prints, insignificant 
in their influence and in their con- 
tents, consisting of short occasional 
notes, sensation novels, a select few 
contemporary events, and articles 
penned by the acknowledged 
literary leader of a political coterie. 
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English journalism represents in- 
terests, French journalism repre- 
sents opinions. It is as the repre- 
sentative and custodian of great 
national interests that the Times 
speaks every morning wurbi et orbi; 
and for the Times to connect those 
fanctions with the names of its 
individual agents would be alike 
a superfiuity and an impertinence. 
Whether France will ever have a 
Times of its own simply depends on 


the contingency of French union 
. 


ever being completed. If that re- 
sult is obtained a French Times will 
appear, and the system of signed 
articles will go. 

Yet even under the present 
system the number of living 
Frenchmen who are indebted for 
political eminence to journalism 
is insignificant, and as the fact is 
one upon which a widespread de- 
lusion centres in England, it is 
worth while to specify a few details. 
At the head of the list must be 
placed the name of Thiers, whose 
leading articles helped to bring 
down the monarchy of Charles X., 
and who was one of the journalists 


that signed the famous protest 
against the ordinances. But it is 


more than thirty years since M. 
Thiers left the press for the tribune, 
and it is in the present day almost 
as much forgotten of him that he 
was a journalist as it is ignored that 
Mr. Lowe was once a regular con- 
tributor to the Times. M. Thiers, 
in fact, ceased to be a journalist 
almost at as early an age as Guizot, 
who will be remembered as a pro- 
fessor and a politician rather than 
the author of pamphlets and leading 
articles. If Armand Carel had not 
fallen in a duel by tli pistol of 
Emile de Girardin he would have 
presented a more apposite instance 
than either of the foregoing. As 
editor of the National he was rapidly 
becoming the leader of the Repub- 
lican party in the time of Charles 
X., and he would probably have 
become in due time a rival to Thiers 
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or Guizot in the Chamber of De- 
puties. As for Emile de Girardin 
himself, though he has never held 
office, he has always been a promi- 
nent politician, summoned to counsel 
cabinets and to advise kings. It 
was at his instance that Louis 
Philippe fled. Louis Blanc and St. 
Mare Girardin are both of them 
men whose stepping-stone to power 
and fame was their gray goose-quill 
or its metallic equivalent. 
Louis Blanc still lives, but 
St. Mare Girardin has gone now 
to the majority, and was at the time 
of his death a Vice-President of the 
National Assembly, as well as a re- 
spectably influential politician. Per- 
haps Prevost Paradol is the most 
conspicuous instance of political 
promotion due exclusively to jour- 
nalistic achievement. He was made 
Minister at Washington solely be- 
cause he was by universal consent 
the best political writer in France ; 
and had it not been for the patriotic 
misgivings with the policy of the 
Imperial Government on the eve of 
the Franco-Prussian war, which 
overpowered his reason, and caused 
him, in the spirit of one of the heroes 
of Tacitus, ‘to anticipate disaster 
by death,’ he would long ere now 
have been elevated to the dignity 
of a Cabinet Minister. If, however, 
we exclusively confine ourselves 
to instances of living men, we shall 
find that the French journalists who 
are confessedly political forces may 
almost be counted on the fingers 
of one hand. Some have been 
already mentioned; there remain 
Challamel Lacour, chief writer for 
La République Francaise, one of the 
most powerful speakers on the Left, 
and Gambetta as first lieutenant; 
Scherer, another Deputy, and one 
of the chief writers for the Terps ; 
Lockroy, another Deputy, and a 
steady contributor to the Rappel. 
Now, though it must be admitted 
that English journalism can show 
nothing like this, there is reason to 
believe that the tendency of things in 
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France at the present day is towards 
the condition which has been long 
since realised in England, namely, 
the absorption by the National 
Assembly of the ability which has 
at an earlier period found a field for 
itself in the press, and the super- 
session by Parliament of the func- 
tions of journalism. The press in 
France is no longer the natural 
path and the most convenient pre- 
paratory discipline for the Senate, 
which it was in the reign of Louis 
Philippe. The French journalist 
then enjoyed a position as nearly as 
possible analogous to that occupied 
by the political pamphleteers—them- 
selves journalists essentially, and 
the connecting link between jour- 
nalism and literature—in the epoch 
of Queen Anne. Then Swift was 
a great power, because he was a 
powerful writer of periodical dia- 
tribes against the Whigs. Steele 


became a member of Parliament be- 
cause he performed the same office 
against the Tories, and the Right 
Honourable Joseph Addison was 


made a Minister of State because 
he was the best political writer on 
the Whig side. That was an age 
of keen party strife, of intrigue and 
cabal, and of intense national ex- 
citement. By degrees that excite- 
ment subsided, and the practice was 
introduced of reporting the debates 
of Parliament. In proportion as 
publicity was given to those the 
power of the journalist declined. 
He ceased to give the initiative in 
the department of legislation or in 
the affairs of State; he followed 
opinion instead of leading it, and 
he found himself and his occupation 
at adiscount. Lately courted and 
caressed, he was now neglected and 
despised. A nearly identical order 
of things has prevailed in France. 
Revolutionary disturbance and a 
rigid system of centralisation have 
given the French press a peculiar 
power, which has often been exclu- 
sively wielded by small bodies of 
Parisians. Themosteminent French- 
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men, it has been seen, were once 
writers for that Parisian press,as the 
most eminent Englishmen were once 
writers for the press of London. 
In England the most distinguished 
politicians have long ago severed 
their connection with journalism ; 
they speak in Parliament instead. 
Before long a similar consummation 
will have been reached in France. 
Already thefirst French politicians of 
their day findit no longer worth their 
while to write leading articles, but 
go direct for a seat in the Assembly. 
It may be that before the century 
is out the assimilation of the French 
system of journalism to the English 
will be complete. 

Nothing like even the modified 
form of direct Parliamentary re- 
presentation of which the French 
press can boast is observable in 
England. There are of course many 
members of Parliament who have 
written leading articles, and letters 
which have had the force of leading 
aricles ; but so there are many mem- 
bers of Pall Mall Clubs, and habitués 
of many fair drawing-rooms who 
have done the same thing. It 
is not so many years ago since 
Lord Salisbury was a regular leader- 
writer for the Standard, but then he 
was only a peer in prospective, with 
a mind that was not satisfied with- 
out some active occupation, and an 
income which made the journalistic 
honorarium at least a consideration. 
Both Lord Salisbury and Lord Car- 
narvon still write articles for the 
Quarterly Review, but no pecuniary 
inducement would elicit from either 
of them a leader for the penny press. 
Mr. Disraeli has been connected in 
his time with literature, but he has 
indignantly repudiated the insinua- 
tion of any connection with journal- 
ism. Sir Stafford Northcote has 
been a Quarterly and an Edinburgh 
Reviewer, but never a journalist. 
Lord Pembroke, who has just re- 
signed the Under-Secretaryship for 
War, has written leading articles. 
Amongst the literary or pseudo- 
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literary members of Parliament may 
be mentioned Mr. G. O. Trevelyan, 
the competition Wallah, and the 
author of the best literary, political, 
and academic squibs since the days 
of the Anti-Jacobin ; Mr. Evelyn 
Ashley and Sir Henry Drummond 
Wolff, contributors to the defunct 
Owl ; Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen, 
Mr. Grant Duff, Mr. Edward 
Jenkins ; Sir Charles Dilke, who, 
in co-operation with Lady Dilke, 
produced Prince Florestun (an imi- 
tation of Rabagas); and of course 
Mr. Lowe. There are various 
proprietors of newspapers, though 
mnocent for the most part 
themselves of literary aspira- 
tions and capacities, who may be 
called direct representatives of the 
press in the Senate. Mr. Sullivan, 
who has of late occasioned the 
House of Commons much in- 
convenience by his anxiety to 
bring the question of the Press v. 
Parliament to a head, is the sole 
owner of the Nation. Mr. Walter, 
Mr. Callan, Mr. Newdegate, and 
Mr. Morley are also newspaper pro- 
prietors, and it may be said that at 
the present time there are only two 
London journals—the Standard and 
the Daily Telegraph—which have 
not gentlemen personally interested 
in their influenceand success accom- 
modated with seats in the House 
of Commons. In her biographical 
sketch of the seventh Lord Strapg- 
ford, better known as Canterbury 
Smythe, Lady Strangford mentions 
that ‘George Smythe was the first 
member of the aristocracy who 
became a steady contributor to the 
press; the first man of rank who 
became definitely and habitually 
connected with a daily newspaper.’ 
If one was disposed to be micro- 
scopic, one might probably take ex- 
ception to the manner in which 
Lady Strangford describes a great 
era in English journalism, but in a 
general sense her language is correct 
enough, and there can be no doubt 
that in the present day the aristo- 





cratic prejudice against journalism 
so far survives that if a gentleman 
with a title allows his irrepressible 
yearning after lettered distinction 
to find its outlet in the daily or 
weekly newspapers, it is whispered 
by his friends that he has taken to 
journalism in much the same tone 
as it might be ramoured that he had 
taken to drink. 

But though many of those most 
interested in the welfare of the 
press are active politicians, that is 
a circumstance which constitutes 
no argument in favour of the 
hypothesis that the press in its 
existing form is or can be in 
England an independent political 
power—with the sole exception of 
the Times. I have already said that 
in purely social matters, and even 
in the case of proved and rampant 
abuses, which are only semi-social in 
their character, the press may and 
must continue an independent 
power. But as regards the origina- 
tion and initiation of political ideas, 
to suppose that so long as party 
journalism is a recognised institu- 
tion it can be this, is to suppose 
what is absolutely impossible. What 
would be said of a journal of 
literary or artistic criticism, which 
announced beforehand that it was 
established for the purpose of 
supporting all the books or 
pictures that were given to the 
world by one particular school of 
authors or artists? Yet the ab- 
surdity which would in this hypo- 
thetical instance be realised is ab- 
solutely identical with that which 
party journalism represents and 
perpetuates. But it is worth 
bearing in mind that the strongest 
partisan papers command their 
circulation, not because they are 
partisans, but because they are 
well-conducted organs — because 
they are informatory and instruc- 
tive or amusing and entertaining. 
The Daily News is the best edited 
daily paper in London; the Daily 
Telegraph is said to be the most 
E 2 
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‘spicily’ written; the Standard is 
the biggest ; the Hour is reputed by 
many the most convenient in ar- 
rangement. In all these respects 
the penny press has nothing to be 
ashamed of, and I believe it to be 
very doubtful if it would at all in- 
jure its prospects by launching upon 
a bold course of political inde- 
pendence instead of adhering to 
the truckling traditions of sub- 
serviency. Certain at least it 
is that this is the only way in 
which the press can secure an in- 
fluencein political matters at allcom- 
mensurate with its social influence. 
Take once more the example of the 
Times. The Times has by no means 
such a monopoly of information, or 
of what is called ‘talent.’ But it 


has made good its claim for im- 
partiality, and therefore its political 
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utterances carry weight. If it is 
not a power as regards the intro- 
duction of measures, it is at least a 
power in the course of their discus- 
sion. And this is more than anyone 
of the professedly party papers of the 
day can be said to be. Perhaps it is 
more than it is possible they should 
be. Yet to aim at such an end is 
an ambition not unworthy of a 
great institution, as the newspaper 
press of England is. Mr. Sullivan, 
two months ago, asserted that he 
‘espied’ strangers, in the interest 
of the dignity of the press. But 
the true dignity of the press would 
be promoted by its ceasing to be 
an appendage of the House of 
Commons, or by its emancipation 
from these trammels of partisanship 
which it is now content to wear. 


i 
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THE DEBATE AS TO THE 


er author of an essay such as 

that on the literary character 
of the Fourth Gospel, in the March 
number of this Magazine, could 
hardly anticipate that his work 
would remain without reply. Ear- 
nest and able reply would be not 
only his expectation, but his hope. 
Further, if he were a true and 
honest man, it would be his desire 
that, if his views were unsound, 
the reply should be conclusive. 

It was, therefore, with a feeling 
of gratitude that I learned that a 
reply to that article was forthcom- 
ing from the pen of a Doctor of Di- 
vinity; whichever might be the uni- 
versity illustrated by his learning. 
This feeling, however, was some- 
what dimmed by the discovery 
that the method adopted by the 
respondent had rather been that 
which is traditionally recommended 
to the counsel whose case is weak 
—namely, to abuse the plaintiff’s 
attorney —than the graver and more 
searching criticism which the en- 
quiry so imperatively demands. 

The paper now under discussion, 
although its outcome is unfavour- 
able to the authority of the book 
investigated, did not originate in any 
desire to attack a work of such dig- 
nity and interest. The object was 
enquiry. It was an endeavour to 
apply, to one of the most important 
questions in literature, that sure 
scientific method to which we owe 
all that we hold of positive truth. 
However uneven the steps with 
which the path was followed, such 
was its direction and aim. The 
essay was an attempt to present, 
in clear and condensed form, an 
abstract of thoughts and studies 
which, pursued through many years, 
have gradually led the enquirer toa 
point very widely removed from 
that which, when the century was 
young, he assumed to be indisput- 
able truth. 
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It is, therefore, not without justice 
that I complain of the adoption by 
Dr. Edersheim of that line of con- 
troversy which I before deprecated 
in the briefer criticism of Mr. Hill. 
To recommend the readers of a 
paper in which the author states 
his case, cites his authorities, and 
draws his conclusions, with an at- 
tempt at logical method, to consult 
a whole library of books, chiefly 
German, in which it is stated 
that confutation, which it is not 
convenient to put in compact form, 
is to be found, is actually to 
defer and obscure the decision of 
vital issues plainly put. It is a me- 
thod of defence which, if attempted 
before our ordinary tribunals, com- 
mands neither sympathy nor victory. 
The questions raised are questions 
of fact. The evidence is cited. 
The witnesses are open to cross- 
examination. Ifthey are unshaken, 
and if no rebutting evidence of 
sufficient weight is brought be- 
fore the jury, the cause is decided. 
To say that without the court is 
a large body of respectable witnesses 
who are prepared to overwhelm 
those actually called (whether true 
or otherwisc) is only regarded as a 
rhetorical subterfuge. It may dazzle 
and confuse the audience, but it is 
entirely disregarded by the judge. 

Of the shadowy host of arguments 
for which Dr. Edersheim refers his 
readers to a score of authors, only 
one is intimated with sufficient 
clearness to allow of examination. 
Mr. Sanday is cited as showing that 
the Fourth Evangelist makes use 
‘of the Old Testament, not only in 
the LXX. version, but in the Hebrew 
text itself.’ Whatever inference 
might be drawn from such a pecu- 
liarity, if it existed, the first ques- 
tion is one of fact. As to this it is 
proper to consult, not a modern 
author, however admirable, but the 
Greek Gospel, the Septuagint, and 
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the Hebrew Bible. Thus tested, 
the assertion proves to be absolutely 
contrary to the truth. Twenty-six 
quotations from, or references to, 
the Bible occur in the Fourth 
Gospel. Of these four are taken 
verbatim from the LXX.; two of 
them being exact translations of 
the Hebrew,' and two not being 
exact.? Eight are inexact, either 
as quotations or as translations, 
although they may have. been 
memoriter quotations from the 
LXX.3 Thirteen are so vague, 
that it is hardly possible to guess 
to what they refer.‘ One is not 
only a misquotation of the language, 
but an entire perversion of the 
sense of the Pentateuch.6 The 
difference between the method of 
the rhetorician and that of the 
student is illustrated by the above 
comparison. 

The author is justified in con- 
sidering that, before the publication 
of a reply of the wholly unhesitat- 
ing nature of Dr. Edersheim’s paper, 
the arguments which he has him- 
self adduced should have been care- 
fully weighed and exhaustively in- 
vestigated. They have- been con- 
fined to a few very distinct issues, 
which he has a right to demand 
should be treated in some degree of 
order and method, distinctly met, 
and approved or denied for reasons 
as to the value of which the readers 
of the two papers would be enabled 
to form a judgment; while at 
the same time they should be fur- 
nished with the means of verifying 
the statements made. Any argu- 
ments of the author of which no 
notice is taken, or to which no ade- 
quate answer is given, in such a 
reply, must be taken as established 
e conjyesso. If in the course of de- 
bate it be shown that the author 
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has been guilty of errors, either in 
the statement of fact or in inference 
from fact, the importance of those 
errors to the controversy will de- 
pend absolutely on the influence 
they exert on the course of the ar- 
gument. Thus, even if it be shown 
that ¥. R. C. is a very slight and 
feeble advocate, such a fact does 
not affect the issues raised. The 
sole question is, How are these 
issues to be decided ? 

It is therefore matter of much 
regret to be compelled to point out 
that the first, and the weightiest, 
considerations adduced in the former 
paper are altogether avoided by the 
respondent. In a volunteered and 
elaborate reply, all that is said as to 
what most readers will regard as 
the main issue is, that certain other 
persons, by arguments not repro- 
duced, have elsewhere annihilated 
the deductions of F.R.C. A paper 
which attempted an impartial in- 
vestigation is attacked with all the 
eager wrath of the controversialist. 
Why does the assailant content him- 
self with contradicting (with what 
right we shall presently see) so 
many minor and comparatively un- 
important opinions of the author, 
and avoid grappling with the pith 
of the argument ? 

The enquiry raised as to the 
literary character of the Fourth 
Gospel was twofold. The first part, 
which is one as to which every plain 
man who can think clearly can form 
some opinion, related to the contra- 
dictions, whether real or apparent, 
between certain definite details of 
that book and the corresponding— 
or rather contrasted—statements of 
the other three Evangelists. The 
second part related to the contradic- 
tions, whether real or apparent, be- 
tween the Fourth Gospel and other 
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literary authority. To most readers 
the first part of the investigation 
will prove at once the most inte- 
resting and the most easy to follow. 
It is, however, altogether blinked 
in @ paper described as a reply. 
The life of Jesus Christ is natu- 
rally and sharply divided into the 
two distinct portions of private and 
public. According to the Synoptic 
Evangelists, the occasion of the 
commencement of the latter was 
the imprisonment of John the Bap- 
_ tist by Herod Antipas, Tetrarch of 
Galilee. According to the Fourth 
Evangelist, Jesus appeared in a 
public character at Jerusalem, ob- 
tained there many disciples, came 
with His disciples into the land of 
Judea, tarried with them, and bap- 
tised, while John was baptising at 
Anon ; ‘ for John was not yet cast 
into prison.” Whichever date ac- 
tually formed the limit between the 
private and the public life, the 
former was marked, according to 
the Synoptic narratives, by the 
occurrence of twenty-one distinct 
events, of critical importance ; eight- 
een of which were of the character 
which we ordinarily call super- 
natural. Thus we have an account 
of an appropriate preparation for 
the assumption, by Jesus, on the 
removal of John from the scene of 
his labours, of the character of a 
public teacher. It is necessary to 
be acquainted with these details 
in order to understand many parts 
of the subsequent narrative. The 
whole of this important part of the 
biography is ignored by the Fourth 
Evangelist, whose account covers 
only so much of the period in ques- 
tion as extends from the baptism of 
Jesus to the imprisonment of John. 
As to the position of Jesus during 
that brief time, the latter author con- 
tradicts the other writers. He also 
omits from his narrative the account 
of the baptism of Jesus, and ot the 
descent of the Holy Spirit; although 
it is mentioned that John saw the 
latter portent, without reference to 
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the circumstances under which it 
occurred. 

After the baptism, according tothe 
Synoptic Evangelists, immediately 
followed the forty days’ tempta- 
tion in the desert; the occasion for 
which seems to be carefully ex- 
cluded by the frequently repeated 
dates of the fourth narrator. The 
commencement of the preaching of 
Jesus, on His hearing of the im- 
prisonment of Job, succeeds, ac- 
cording to one «count, but not 
according to the other. The call 
of the Apostles, the subsequent 
nomination of the Seventy, the 
enquiry of John as to the claims of 
Jesus to be the Messiah, the great 
wonder and glory of the trans- 
figuration, the performance of 
twenty-nine specially described 
miracles, besides numerous others 
only incidentally referred to, the 
toil of forty journeys (unless some 
of them are more than once men- 
tioned), the delivery of that grand 
ethical discourse known as the 
sermon on the mount, and the 
speaking of twenty-seven of those 
unrivalled parables which the first 
Evangelist declares to have been 
the invariable form of the ad- 
dresses of Jesus to the people, 
are the main incidents of the 
public life down to the journey to 
Jerusalem for the fatal Passover. 
Out of this portion of the sacred 
biography, comprising almost the 
whole time during which the actions 
of Jesus appear to have been un- 
controlled by any interference on 
the part of the High Priest and 
Senate, the only events that can be 
positively identified as described 
accordantly by the Synoptics and 
by the fourth Evangelist are the 
feeding of the 5,000 in the desert 
and the subsequent walk on the 
sea. Even these are coupled, in 
the Fourth Gospel, with a state- 
ment that Jesus withdrew from the 
multitude who sought tomake Him 
a king; a point not noted by either 
of the three Evangelists, and hard 
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in any way to reconcile with their 
general narrative. 

Thus with the account of the 
wonderful birth and youthful and 
private life of Jesus entirely 
omitted, with the dates and circum- 
stances of both the commencement 
and the close of the public life dis- 
crepantly stated, with the body of 
the biographic narrative every way 
different, and with the doctrines 
and method of teaching altogether 
dissimilar to the representations of 
the three Evangelists, the Fourth 
Gospel presents, at all events, primd 
facie contradictions to the other 
three, which the writer of a pro- 
fessed reply to the statement of the 
difficulty makes no attempt to ex- 
plain. Until it can be shown that 
it is possible for both the Synoptic 
and the Fourth Gospels to be ac- 
curate chronicles of historic truth, it 
is, perhaps, somewhat premature to 
pass to the criticism of the second 
portion of the investigation. To 
most readers it would prove more 
acceptable to make some attempt 
to remove the accumulated diffi- 
culties which arise from an attempt 
to collate the four Gospels, than 
to hasten in the first place to eluci- 
date or to obscure those which 
result from the collation of the 
Fourth Gospel with other portions 
of literature. 

That a strong Jewish element is 
present in the Fourth Gospel, as to 
which Dr. Edersheim is so insistent, 
has never been questioned by me. 
The doubt which I have brought 
forward is not as to that, but as to 
the acquaintance of the Fourth 
Evangelist with the laws, customs, 
and circumstances of the Jews of 
the Holy Land during the lifetime 
of Christ, which is a totally dif- 
ferent matter. Unless distinctions 
be maintained between things that 
differ, honest enquiry is impossible. 
That the Fourth Evangelist did not 
attempt to write on a subject of 
which he knew nothing hardly 
needs to be said. That he possessed 
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definite sources of information, 
however he thought fit to employ 
them, is as certain as that he took 
a deep and fervent interest in the 
object for which he, or his col- 
leagues, says that the Gospel was 
written. The book must, of neces- 
sity, have been either anterior, 
similar, or posterior in date, as com- 
pared with the Third Gospel. The 
first hypothesis is not one that is 
usually put forward, as it would 
be open to the remark that the 
Evangelist who told us that he had 
diligently studied all circumstances 
from the very first, on the testi- 
mony of actual witnesses, had 
ignored, and even apparently con- 
tradicted, a warrative from so 
authoritative a writer as the Apostle 
John. But unless the date were 
thus early, the Fourth Gospel was 
written after many had taken in 
hand to set forth in order a declara- 
tion of the things believed amongst 
those whom the anthor addressed. 
In other words, the materials for 
history were extant, and were ex- 
clusively Jewish materials. Nay, 
more ; they were, as far as they were 
first-hand, exclusively Judean mate- 
rials. Gathered and stored up in 
Palestine, they would be redolent 
of their native country; and the 
only question is, not whence came 
the Jewish element in the Fourth 
Gospel, but whence and how came 
that element which is not only non- 
Judean, but anti-Judéan. 

It must be painful to any exact 
student to read such depreciatory 
remarks as those by which Dr. 
Edersheim endeavours to throw dis- 
credit on one of the most venerable 
literary monuments of the world. 
The expression ‘ Mishnic or Tal- 
mudic Tractate’ shows that this 
depreciation is based on an unscho- 
larly confusion of the Mishna— 
which, independently of any higher 
claim, possesses definite legislative 
authority—with the Ghemara, which 
is a collection of comments of every 
imaginable nature. The two groups 
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of writings differ as widely as the 
Statutes at Large differ from the 
works of Shakespeare. With re- 
gard to the Mishna, while it is true 
that very few definite dates are 
given by any Rabbinical writer, the 
series of High Priests, Presidents 
of the Sanhedrin, and Fathers of 
the Council are known; and the 
greater number of decisions which 
are of later date than the High 
Priest Simon the Just (B.c. 300) are 
determinable, not to a year, but to 
a generation, by the relation borne 
by the authors to their contempo- 
raries and predecessors. 

In the words of the most famous 
Semitic scholar who has used the 
English language in our time, ‘ we 
have an array of carefully preserved 
historical names and dates from 
beginning to end; names and dates 
the general faithfulness and truth 
of which have never yet been called 
in question.’ © 

The statement that ‘constantly 
later practices are ascribed to earlier 
authorities’ is inapplicable to the 
Mishna. It is entirely opposed 
to the statements of the gravest 
writers, suchas Maimonides, a man 
whose shoe-latchet very few Hebrew 
students have ever been worthy to 
unloose, whether we regard his im- 
mense erudition, his untiring in- 
dustry, his unusual and winning 
candour, his deep piety, or the pre- 
cision and occasional poetic beauty 
of his language. Maimonides di- 
vides the precepts of the Mishna 
into five classes. These are (1) 
the direct inferences from the lan- 
guage of the Pentateuch, or the 
interpretations ascribed to Moses 
himself; (2) the traditional pre- 
cepts known as the Constitutions 
of Mount Sinai, as to which, as 
well as with regard to the former 
class, there is no question among 
the doctors of the Law; (3) the 
various sentences, derived from 
foregoing precepts, as to which dis- 
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cussion has arisen among the sages, 
the decision taken being that of the 
majority of the Senate; (4) the 
decrees established by prophets 
and sages on definite occasions as 
‘hedges of the Law,’ as to which 
local or provincial differences of 
observance are acknowledged to 
exist ; (5) the legal determination 
of questions, or the legislation of 
the Jewish Senate. 

The very form of these successive 
determinations of certain details of 
faith and practice is essentially 
chronological. Although it was 
not until the close of the second, 
and commencement of the third, 
century of the Christian era, that 
the Mishna was arranged in its 
existing form by Rabbi Judah the 
Saint, there is evidence in the Gos- 
pels that the oral Law had been, at 
all events partially, committed to 
writing by the time of the Evan- 
gelists. It is said to have been 
taken down in the form of notes by 
rabbi after rabbi, each for his own 
use, from the lips of his preceptor; 
and the supposition is eminently 
probable. That no change has ever 
glided into the oral Law is a state- 
ment which, though held by many 
Jews, is difficult of proof; but that an 
oral supplement to the Pentateuch, 
such as the most ancient parts of 
the Mishna represent, must have 
been coeval with the written Law, 
there can be no doubt. Such supple- 
ment was necessary for two reasons 
—one, to explain passages of the 
Mikra, or written Law, that would 
have been unintelligible without 
authoritative explanation; the other, 
to prevent definite ordinances, such 
as that of the Feast of Tabernacles, 
from dwindling to mere conven- 
tional observances. 

I am unaware what constitutions 
Dr. Edersheim attributes to ‘the 
patriarchs.’ Those ascribed to 
Moses, Joshua, David, Solomon, 
and eleven succeeding princes or 
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pontiffs have all the verisimilitude of 
truthful tradition. We may take 
for example the prohibition to a 
Jew to be alone with any Jewess 
except his wife. This injunction is 
now held to be binding. It is not 
to be found in the Pentateuch. It 
is ascribed to the ordinance of 
David on the occasion of the great 
crime of his son Amnon. Had it 
been in existence at the time, that 
crime could not have occurred. No 
subsequent period of Jewish history 
can be pointed out at which it is so 
probable that such a wise provision 
should have been made imperative. 
We have thus every mark of au- 
thenticity that can attach to a long 
unwritten tradition ; and the student 
will not admit that evidence of this 
nature is to be annihilated by a 
sneer. 

The object of the confounding of 
the Mishna with the Ghemara, and 
the consequent depreciation of the 
chronological notes afforded by the 
former, is to conceal the anachron- 
isms which vitiate certain favourite 
rhetorical commonplaces. Thus, 
in an essay on Prayer, Public and 
Private,’ Dr. Edersheim has allowed 
himself to say that certain prayers 
quoted in the petitions of the Lord’s 
Prayer are of much later date than 
the latter—a statement in making 
which considerable reliance must 
have been placed on the ignorance 
of the reader. It is admitted uni- 
versally that Jesus and his Apostles 
used the language of Jewish devo- 
tion. It is certain that Jewish 
doctors would not borrow devo- 
tional forms from Christian Gospels. 
It follows that such a statement as 
we have cited throws discredit on 
the Gospels, and makes out the 
Lord’s Prayer to be an anachronism. 

Dr. Edersheim admits his inability 
to reconcile the tract Middoth with 
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the statements of Josephus. That 
the case is attended with difficulty 
there is little doubt, although a 
modern writer* has shown that 
the difficulty has been exaggerated. 
The patient and accurate study 
which should be brought to bear on 
the point is hardly evinced by the 
quotation given from an erroneous 
translation of a crabbed passage in 
the tract. As to the real meaning 
of the Mishna in question, no 
reasonable doubt can be entertained. 
Maimonides, Bartenora, and Con- 
stantine L’Empereur are in exact 
accord. Indeed it is impossible to 
introduce the idea of excommunica- 
tion without involving a contradic- 
tion in terms. The passage intimates 
that it was imperative on all who 
entered the Mountain of the House, 
by whatever gate, to move to their 
right hand, and to leave the pre- 
cincts by a gate on the opposite 
side of the enclosure. - If one indis- 
position which it is not necessary 
to particularise, but of references 
to which the Talmnd is only too 
full, befell anyone in the precincts, 
he was at once to leave the stream 
of worshippers, by turning to the 
left ; and to leave the Court either 
by the nearest gate or by the gate 
Tadi. Had the disqualification 
occurred earlier in the day, the 
patient could not have set foot on 
the Mountain of the House. Mons 
templi, says the Mishna, sanctior 
est isto, quia in ipsum non ascendent 
Zabim. The persons who, after 
the fall of the Jewish polity, were 
struck by the minor sentence of 
Niddui, were forbidden to enter an 
assembly of ten persons.'® Thus to 
say,that ‘those who were under the 
ban entered the temple by the left 
hand,’ is to contradict an explicit 
and well-known law, and to make 
absolute nonsense of a passage as 


7 Bible Educator, vol. x. p. 240. 
® Edinburgh Review, Jan. 1873. 
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to the meaning of which, though 
the wording is obscure, there 
is no doubt among scholars. 
No scholar who read the whole 
of the passage could  sup- 
pose that the reply which Con- 
stantine L’Empereur truly tran- 
slates Quia ego contaminatus rejicior™ 
could have so absurd a meaning as 
Dr. Edersheim gives to it. Neither 
of the three words denoting ex- 
communication is employed in the 
passage, nor is it possible that such 
a denunciation should befall any- 
one by mischance in the Temple. 
The word mistranslated occurs in 
Psalm xliv. 15, where it is tran- 
slated ‘shame.’ Will Dr. Eders- 
heim, to be consistent, excommu- 
nicate the Psalmist ? 

Coming now to the indignant 
denunciation of ‘how history is 
constructed, and how the non- 
Jewish authorship of the Fourth 
Gospel is to be demonstrated from 
Jewish sources,’ it may be as well 
toremark that for an author who is 
restricted as to space to follow what 
he considers the most reliable autho- 
rities, without stopping to discuss 
their weight, is one thing ; to evince 
ignorance of a nature to render his 
work worthless is another. Dr. 
Edersheim says that he is unac- 
quainted with the works of the Abbé 
Chiarini. This author is a profound 
student of Jewish literature, having 
travelled over Europe to collate 
various copies and editions of the 
Talmud, of which he undertook the 
translation into French. He was 
Professor of Oriental Languages and 
Antiquities in the Royal University 
of Warsaw, Member of the Asiatic 
and Geographical Societies of Paris, 
and a man not unworthy to take up 
the mantle of the great students of 
the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
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turies. What he says of the Ka- 
raites is this : ! 


La secte des Karaites, dont l’origine est 
incertaine, mais que le Talmud envisage 
comme un rejeton de la secte des Sadducéens. 
Elle regarde la Bible, et non la tradition, 
comme parole divinement inspirée, et rare- 
ment se sert de la derniére pour interpréter 
la premiére. Il parait que c’est de la 
bouche de quelques docteurs Karaites que 
sont sorties plusieurs remarques critiques 
sur la maniére de lire et d’interpréter la 
Bible, que l’on rencontre par intervalles 
dans les deux Talmuds, et que l’on attribue 
aux Scribes. 


In stating it to be ‘a matter of 
historical fact’ that the sect of 
the Karaites only originated in the 
seventh or eighth century, Dr. 
Edersheim, no doubt, exposes 
ignorance; but it is not that of 
F. R. C. The name of the sect 
occurs in the Talmud. Citing the 
tract Meghilla (cap. 3, p. 24, edit. 
Amstelod.), in his comments on De 
Principio Anni, 2, i., Houtingius 
says, ‘ Hst mos Caraitarwm! ex quo 
clare patet illos esse antiquiores 
seculo 8, cum nomen D'S 7p jam 
tritum fuit Misnicis auctoribus, 
quod, ante me, nemo puto ob- 
servavit. The note in question 
discusses at length the difference 
between the Karaites and the 
Sadducees ; the strict adherence of 
the former to the actual observation 
of the moon, a matter only held to 
be incumbent in the Holy Land; 
and the revival of the sect in the 
eighth century by Ananias and his 
sonSaul. Thattheexistenceof asect 
holding the views of the Sadducees 
as to the Law, although not sharing 
their doubts as to a future life, is 
of extreme antiquity, is indubitable. 
It would, perhaps, not be incorrect 
todescribe such views as forming the 
very backbone of orthodox Judaism. 
In that sense, and on that authority 
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the word was used in the paper On 
the Literary Character of the Fourth 
Gospel, Even if the word had been 
inaccurately applied, the gist of the 
remark would be unaffected ; but, in 
point of fact, the word is applied 
on unquestionable authority. 

As Dr. Edersheim asserts that 
‘no very definite reason’ is given 
for the suggestion as to the author- 
ship of the Third Gospel, it is per- 
haps desirable to restate the argu- 
ment put forward. It is simply this. 
If a narrator always says WE, when 
A and B are together, and always 
says HE or THEY when A is alone, or 
in company with any other persons 
without B, it is inferred that he 


intimates his identity with B. If 


that be the case, the author of the 
Acts of the Apostles intimates that 
he is Timotheus. This identifica- 
tion, indeed, has nothing to do with 
the authenticity of the Fourth Gos- 
pel. Itis a literary hypothesis, based 
on a plain literary reason; by the 
adoption of whic +h certain difficul- 
ties may be explained; and it is 
nothing more. If we were to dis- 
cover a Greek manuscript bearing 
the very autograph of the [ATPOS 
whom Dr. Edersheim has so kindly 
furnished with a ‘scientific’ educa- 
tion, entirely on his own respon- 
sibility, it would be quite irrelevant 
to the argument which Dr. Eders- 
heim has undertaken to refute. 

As to the statement that Timothy 
assuredly could never have learned 
Jewish tradition from his mother, 
and that it is an incredible supposi- 
tion that a devout Jewess should 
have married a heathen, I confess 
that I prefer the direct testimony 
of the Apostle Paul and the Third 
Evangelist to that of Dr. Eders- 
heim. The former speaks of the 
instruction of Timothy from a child 
in the Holy Scriptures, and of the 
unfeigned faith that dwelt in his 
mother and in his grandmother. 


‘ourth Gospel. 
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The second says that his mother was 
a Jewess and her husband a Greek, 
and shows that he does not mean 
a Greek of Jewish faith, by intro. 
ducing the fact that Timothy had 
not undergone the initiatory Jewish 
rite; the omission of which, on the 
part of a Jewish father, was an un- 
pardonable sin. If Dr. Edersheim 
relies on the use of the phrase ‘ Jew- 
ish tradition’ ina technical sense, and 
not in that in which it was plainly 
used by the writer, namely Polk 
Lore, he should be more careful in 
assigning correct dates to his ‘well- 
known historical facts.’ Any pro- 
hibition of ‘the instruction of wo- 
men in traditional lore’ must have 
been considerably later than the 
time of the famous Beruria, the 
daughter of Rabbi Hananja and 
wife of Rabbi Meir; who is de- 
scribed as no less learned than her 
husband, and who certainly appears 
to no disadvantage by his side in the 
two contests with heretics which 
are described in the Ghemara to the 
tract Beracoth.'5 <A Baraitha cited 
in the same treatise’ says that the 
female servants of Rabban Gama- 
liel were styled by the dignified 
title of mother, because of their 
high reputation. Thus even on the 
Rabbinical authority relicd on to 
show that my information is ‘ wholly 
incorrect’ there is some reason 
for concluding that, after all, the 
Apostle Paul gave a correct account 
of the education and parents of 
Timothy. As Rabbi Meir died a.. 
130, Beruria must have been of later 
date than Eunice. The existence of 
Slizabeth, the wife of Zacharias, 
and of Anna, the daughter of Pha- 
nuel, seems also to have been left 
out of sight. 

I do, indeed, owe thanks to Dr. 
Edersheim for the correction of one 
palpable blunder in referring to this 
subject. Whether it be a clerical 
or a typographical error I am, of 


18 De Benedictionibus, i. 2. 
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course, equally responsible. That 
it was not of a graver description 
is clear from the fact that it obscures 
the argument which the reference 
to the comparative freedom of Jew- 
ish women was intended to enforce. 
It is quite true that ‘determined as 
to time’ is the proper language. 
But I think it is a graver error to 
speak of the Law as being unmis- 
takably laid down in the passage 
of Ghemara cited by Dr. Edersheim. 
This passage refers, indeed, to the 
Law. But the precept is contained 
not in a mere comment, but in 
the authoritative words of the 
Mishna. These are to be found in 
the tract De Sponsalibus, i. 7. The 
first Mishna of the tract De Sacris 
Solennibus also excepts women from 
the obligation of the yearly visits 
to Jerusalem. For these reasons, it 
seems to me, a woman would have 
been less likely to be acquainted 
with the watchwords of a sect than 
would a man. What is the cha- 
racter of the education which a boy 
may obtain from a pious mother is 
too well known to Englishmen for 
them to share in the sense of doubt 
expressed by Dr. Edersheim as to 
the religious training of Timothy. 
It is difficult to account for 
the flat contradictions which Dr. 
Edersheim risks with regard to 
the Kabbala, and, indeed, on many 
other points, on any principle ex- 
cept that of the diplomatic maxim, 
attributed to Talleyrand, that a 
peculiar kind of statement is as 
useful as the most genuine truth, 
provided only that it remain uncon- 
tradicted for aweek. By that time, 
as the ex-Bishop of Autun ex- 
plained, the object would have been 
attained and the matter forgotten. 
Whatever may now be thought of 
this policy by diplomatic person- 
ages, its adoption in literature, 
happily for the cause of truth, is 
suicidal. I am at a loss to under- 
stand whether Dr. Edersheim de- 
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nies that the author of the book 
Jetsira speaks, as the Abbé Chiarini 
states that he does, of the creation 
of the world by the Sephirim, or 
whether he denies the identity of 
the 5)5°p, or word, with the AOTOS. 
In the first case I am content to 
refer to the authority of a scholar 
of such eminence as the learned 
author of the Théorie du Judaisme, 
as before cited. As to the second, 
I refer to the testimony of the well- 
known author of the learned work 
De Genealogiis nunquam finiendis et 
fabulis Judaicis, who can hardly be 
said to be wholly unacquainted 
with the subject. ‘ Dicunt nimirum 
Kabbalistes quod Adam Kadmon 
sive Adyog Platonicus et Dei filius, 
producturus ista que infra ipsum 
sunt omnia et singula emanantia.’ '5 
This might almost be taken for a 
translation of the phrase ywopic 
abrov tyévero ovode tr, 6 yéyover. This 
shows the value of the ‘ unqualified 
denial’ of my incidental remark. 

The accusation of self-contradic- 
tion on my part is no less unsup- 
ported. The opinion stated is that it 
is impossible that the Fourth Gospel 
could have proceeded from the pen 
of a Jew of Judea, or a man fami- 
liar with Palestine, in the time of 
Christ. Whether the author were 
or were not an Egyptian or an 
Asiatic Jew no opinion was ex- 
pressed. The -extreme bitterness 
with which he speaks of the people 
of Jerusalem, as ‘of their father 
the Devil,’ is a strong argument for 
the view that Jewish blood ran in 
his veins. The acquaintance of 
foreign Jews with the most recon- 
dite and mystic perversions of the 
Divine Law will hardly be called 
in question. The acquaintance of 
a son of the fisherman Zebedee 
with matter so foreign to the 
writings of Peter, James, and the 
Synoptic Evangelists would be more 
difficult to understand. 

Having thus expended his fire on 
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what he calls the outworks of the 
position, Dr. Edersheim proceeds 
to attempt the demolition of what 
he erroneously states to be the 
three leading arguments by which 
F. R. C.’s conclusions are mainly 
supported. The attack on the first, 
however, he is content to leave to 
the author of the Hore Hebraice ; 
and to a German Encyclopedia ; a 
relegation which is barely satis- 
factory to the ordinary English 
reader. Neither does he correctly 
state the points of which he proceeds 
so readily to dispose. To the word 
metretes no objection was raised ; as 
it is used in the Greek version of 
the Old Testament prepared under 
the auspices of the Ptolemies, and 
so much despised by the orthodox 
Jews, and as the words chous, me- 
dimnus, and the like are used, 
although incorrectly, by Josephus. 
It is worth mention that the result 
has been an augmentation in the 
contents of the brazen laver of more 
than sixty per cent. in the first 
case, and hopeless confusion in the 
second. But the question is not as 
to the use of a Greek word in a 
Greek book, but as to indications of 
local knowledge furnished by the 
descriptions of a wedding feast and 
of a Jewish supper. Six hydrie, 
containing from twenty to thirty 
gallons each, are described as stand- 
ing in the chamber. They are said 
to be of stone. The Aydria isa fictile 
vessel with a comparatively small 
neck; and every potter, moulder, 
or mason is aware that to cut out 
the inside of such a vessel, if at- 
tempted in stone, would be a work 
of more than Chinese skill and 
patience ; in fact, a virtual impos- 
sibility. Neither is there any rela- 
tion between the contents of these 
vessels and the manner of the puri- 
fying of the Jews. The quantity 
of water required for pouring on 
the hands of each guest, before and 
after the meal, was an anphak, or 
quarter log; equivalent to °67 of an 
English gill. For this purpose each 
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of the vessels named would have 
held enough water to supply from 
500 to 700 guests. An Aramaic 
equivalent for the word Hydria is 
Chitzbah ; a fictile vessel which held 
nine Cabi, or 3°17 gallons. This 
quantity of water was allotted, by 
an authority of the third century, 
to a particular purification. But it 
is not more appropriate to the case 
in point than either the larger or 
the smaller measure. For the lava- 
crum, or bath of Ezra, again, the 
vessels are far too small, as the 
contents of the legal lavacrwm were 
not to fall short of forty Sata, or 
more than eighty gallons. Nor was 
it in any way convenient to have 
vessels of the size indicated, for the 
purpose of legal purification, as any 
quantity of water less than forty 
Sata was liable to be rendered im- 
pure by the slightest cause, such as 
the touch of anyone who had touched 
the Roll of the Law, or anything 
technically unclean. The mere 
dipping a smaller vessel into it by 
a servant might have rendered the 
water unfit for legal purification. 
The expressions used are thus in- 
consistent with Jewish habit. 

As to the indication of the Greek 
office of a master of the feast, it is 
difficult to see what support can 
be derived from a passage in Eccle- 
siasticus that speaks of the duties 
of a ruler (iyoupevoc). With re- 
gard to what is said as to the éri- 
clinium there is yet graver cause of 
complaint against the statements of 
Dr. Edersheim. The primary sense 
of that word, in which it is used by 
F. R. C., is that of the three-sided 
couch on which the effeminate and 
luxurious Greeks, and the Romans 
when manners had become cor- 
rupted, reclined at feasts, crowned 
with flowers and more than half 
unclad. There is more than nega- 
tive evidence as to the opposition 
of this heathen habit to Jewish 
morality. To the present day the 
Arab and Felaheen population of 
Palestine, if invited to a feast, sit 
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on the floor; on a divan, cushion, 
or mat, if attainable. Good man- 
ners require precisely that modesty 
in taking the lowest place, near the 
door, which is enjoined in the Third 
Gospel.'® Not only so, but itis held 
to be an outrage on propriety to 
show the soles of the feet. The 
feet are tucked under the sitter in 
the Oriental mode of sitting ; they 
are stretched out on the couch in 
the heathen mode, as may be seen 
in the frescoes of Pompeii. That 
the Passover was eaten seated was 
pomted out by F. R. C.; but the 
words special to the Fourth Gospel, 
iv rp Kor and éxi rd arifBoc, refer 
to the heathen and not to the Jewish 
custom. Again, the expression that 
he who is washed has no need save 
to wash his feet is as inconsistent 
with Jewish rules, as the washing 
of feet in the midst of supper is in- 
credible without very definite proof. 

While ignoring all this chain of 
evidence, Dr. Edersheim quotes, 
with triumphant italics, the use of 
a Rabbinical word which may, very 
probably, be a transliteration of the 
Greek word triclinon or the Latin 
tricliniwm. Besides the primary 
sense, in which F. R. C. used this 
word, it has the secondary sense of 
the chamber in which the couch 
was fixed, and Dr. Edersheim uses 
itin this sense. But what will be 
thought of his candour when it is 
known that, by transliterating in- 
stead of translating the word terklin 
or teraklin, in the quotation from 
the tract Capita Patrwm (the correct 
quotation is iv. 16, not iv. 15), he 
has concealed the fact that the word 
signifies, not couch, nor yet dining- 
room, but palace. Maimonides, 
Bartenora, Leusdenius, and Fagius, 
in commenting on this passage, 
each say, in so many words, }*?P70 
est Palatiwm. Mr. Deutsch quotes 
the very passage, with the transla- 
tion ‘palace,’ in his famous article 
on the Talmud. In the tract Mid- 
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doth (cap. i. sect. 6) the same He- 
brew word fterklin occurs, with the 
translation, by Constantine |’Em- 
pereur, palatium vel Basilicam. It 
would have been difficult to imagine 
a more distinct proof that the Greek 
couch was not used in Palestine, 
than is furnished by the fact that 
the Aramaic word formed as an 
echo of its name has a_ totally 
different meaning. 

A like want, either of candour or 
that care which is demanded by the 
most ordinary respect for the reader, 
is displayed by the argument as 
to excommunication. I had occa- 
sion, in speaking of Dr. Edersheim’s 
attack on the Mishna, to point out 
his mistranslation of a word that 
in the 46th Psalm is translated 
‘shame,’ but which he renders 
‘excommunicated,’ to the destruc- 
tion of the sense of the passage in 
which it occurs. The discussions 
on the subject of excommunication 
being long and involved, I referred 
the reader to the collection of them 
made by Buxtorf. I imagined that 
no one could carefully read the 
twenty-four causes by which, what 
Buxtorf in three places calls the 
lowest, and Dr. Edersheim calls the 
second, degree of excommunication 
was incurred, without being con- 
vinced that the entire arrangement 
must have been posterior to the fall 
of the Jewish polity; presenting a 
very feeble substitute for the action 
of the legal tribunals, stante templo. 
Defaming a sage, for example, even 
after his death, is there put on the 
same level as the most tremendous 
crime -punished with death, the 
taking the name of God in vain. 
The provision cited from Rabbi 
Solomon that a sage who had done 
anything foul was to be beaten, and 
not subjected to the Schammata, 
because of the honour of the Law, is 
another mark of the late origin of 
these rules. The passage which I 
formerly cited is from the same 
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folio. We cannot doubt that if ex- 
communication had been any part 
of either the written or the oral 
Law, it would have been prescribed 
in the Bible and inthe Mishna. Its 
application to crimes for which 
these authorities prescribed definite 
punishments, is a proof that it 
could not have been in use when 
the Law itself was in force. The 
Acts of the Apostles, and the Epistles 
of St. Paul, fully confirm this fact. 

Dr. Edersheim’s most violent re- 
probation, however, is called forth by 
my attempted explanation of what 
have hitherto been regarded as some- 
what inexplicable statements in the 
Synoptic account of the proceedings 
immediately preceding the cruci- 
fixion. In order to convict me of 
an error which, if it were an error, 
is as immaterial to the character of 
my hypothesis, as that hypothesis 
is to the question of the authen- 
ticity of the Fourth Gospel, he has 
hazarded assertions which I cannot 
reproduce without a shudder. That 
he has directly contradicted himself 
is the least extraordinary part of 
his arguments. 

A doubt exists, and has been de- 
bated at great length among Jewish 
scholars, whether the crime of tak- 
ing the name of God in vain, which 
is denounced by the 7th verse of 
the 2oth chapter of Exodus, and by 
the corresponding verse in the 5th 
chapter of Deuteronomy, consisted 
simply in the pronunciation of the 
Divine Name, called the tetragram- 
maton, by any lips except those of 
the High Priest on the Day of Atone- 
ment; or in language of a male- 
dictory nature coupled with such 
pronunciation. The weight of opi- 
nion is, as it seems to me, in favour 
of the first opinion. The use, by 
the Greek, Latin, French, English, 
Italian, and all other translators of 
the Bible with whose versions I am 
acquainted, of the words «upc, 
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Dominus, |’Eternel, the Lord, and 
the like, when the tetragrammaton 
occurs in the Hebrew text, is very 
significant as to the general view. 
Michael Arnoldus says,'? in his com- 
ment on that Mishna of the tract 
De Sacrificiis which speaks of the 
utterance of the NAME on the Day 
of Expiation, ‘nomen illud tetra- 
grammaton pronunciabat, quod 
quam pridem audiverunt sacer- 
dotes, et populus qui erant in atrio, 
incurvabant se, et procidebant in 
faciem.’ Coccejus,'* in his comment 
on another treatise, after examining 
the applicability of the senses of 
malediction, and of cutting, which 
have been assigned to the word on 
the significance of which the doubt 
hangs, says, ‘Ergo ad tertiam de- 
currendum, que est, exprimere 
secundum literas suas.’ Buxtorf 
cites, from the commentary of Rabbi 
Levi Ben Gerson, ‘ Summus sacer- 
dos, semel in anno, in festo scilicet 
expiationis, nomen illud reverendum 
tetragrammaton 1M’ ‘juxta eas 
literas quibus scriptum est pro- 
ferebat.’ The nomen expositum is 
explained by the same great writer 
to be the Divine tetragrammaton 
explained and pronounced by the 
word Adonai, the Dominus of the 
Vulgate. It is urged in the Targum 
on Deut. xxxii. that even the 
angels are not permitted to utter 
the NAME without the preface of 
the trisagion. And the rending of 
their clothes by Eliakim the son of 
Hilkiah and his companions is 
attributed to their horror on hear- 
ing the sacred Name pronounced by 
Rabshakeh. 

There is thus ample reason to 
conclude that the simple utterance 
of the tetragrammaton constituted 
the crime of blasphemy. It is 
certain that, at all events, it con- 
stituted the gravamen of that crime. 
The words of the Mishna are precise 
and unmistakable. ‘ The _blas- 
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y 1875] 
d phemer is not held guilty unless 
n the Name is expressed.’'® The dis- 
y tinct evidence of the Synoptic 
v. Evangelists is, that Jesus was 
1 brought before the whole Sanhedrin 
t on the charge of being a false 
1e prophet. This was one of the 
y special cases reserved for the de- 
A cision of the great Sanhedrin of 
d 71 members. The only accusation 
r- in support of this charge, which is 
0, mentioned by the three Evangelists 
in is a statement as to the rebuilding 
nt of the Temple in three days, which 
ig § they say was made by false wit- 
of nesses, but which the Fourth Evan- 
ch gelist has included in his narrative. 
on The evidence, however, was not 
bt such as to satisfy the requirements 
e- of the Law. The High Priest then 
re put the question to Jesus, under 
orf solemn adjuration, whether He 
obi claimed to be the Messiah. On 
er hearing the reply, he declared that 
et the crime of blasphemy had been 
am committed. He rent his clothes, 
eas as the Law prescribed that the 
ro- judges should do on hearing the 
is NAME, and the whole Sanhedrin 
ter confirmed the judgment. It is 
ton impossible to tell, from our present 
the information, whether it was the 
the § simple utterance of the NOMEN, ac- 
um cording to the more general opinion, 
the or the utterance of that Name to- 
tter gether with other words, that was 
e of @@ then denounced as the fatal crime. 
y of @ But it is not essential to know 
1 of which was the case. It is certain 
; is @ that the legal crime was declared 
ear- tohave been committed ; that that 
l by crime involved the utterance of the 
NOMEN ; and that the Sanhedrin 
. to confirmed the sentence of death. 
ance § Whether this sentence was just or 
uted § unjust is the main point in dispute 
t is [§ between the Jew and the Christian. 
con That it was uttered in accordance 





with the forms of the Law, however 
imperfectly based on evidence, few 
scholarly students will doubt. 
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That it was essentially unjust no 
Christian will deny. There is so 
little that is questionable in the 
matter, that little is so immaterial 
to the truth of my hypothesis, and 
that hypothesis has so little to do 
with the question of the literary 
character of the Fourth Gospel, 
that if the error were not on Dr. 
Edersheim’s side, but on that of 
F. R. C., its effect on the general 
argument of the latter would be as 
trifling as that of a spot of dust on 
the fringe of a robe, compared to the 
integrity and compactness of the 
vestment. 

’ I have on the whole to thank Dr. 
Edersheim for just that kind of op- 
position to my argument which is 
offered by the carpenter to the point 
ofa nail, under the technical name of 
clenching. The lynx-eyed hostility 
with which he has counted errors of 
the press, criticised the adoption of 
the different modes of spelling used 
by the different authors I have 
quoted, and vaunted the greater cor- 
rectnessof the Jewish mode of citing 
the Talmud, which makes no dis- 
tinction between the Mishna and 
the Ghemara, and gives no informa- 
tion to anyone who is unable to 
refer to the twelve folio volumes of 
the Hebrew Talmud, as compared 
to my distinct references to the 
enactments of the Mishna, which 
any ordinary scholar can verify 
in the well-known work of Su- 
renhuse, speaks for itself. It 
tells what would have been the 
result if any links in the chain of 
argument had been unsound. It is 
w high testimony to the accuracy (in 
all essential points) of the article 
attacked, having failed to detect a 
single evidence of palpable igno- 
rance, gross carelessness, or decep- 
tive want of candour. To which 
of these causes the counter-asser- 
tions about the excommunication 
in the Temple, the Teraclin, and 
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the use of the Nomen are due I 
leave Dr. Edersheim to settle with 
his admirers. 

Should any reader think that 
injustice has been done to the cha- 
racter of my assailant’s assertions, 
let him take the trouble to com- 
pare two or three of the most 
positive of them with the state- 
ments of the Pentateuch, the 
Gospels, and the Mishna. I will 
place them together, avoiding any 
chance of muisrepresentation by 
quoting the very words of the 
authorised version, and of the ex- 
cellent translation of the Mishna by 
Surenbuse. I take Dr. Edersheim’s 
statements from pp. 770-9, No. lxvi. 
of Fraser’s Magazine. The italics 
are his own: 

‘It is not the case that “ the ut- 
terance of the Divine Name was the 
most awful and unpardonable crime 
known to the Jewish Law.” ’—‘ As 
well the stranger as he that is born 
in the land, when he blasphemeth 
the Nampr, shall be put to death,’ 
Levit. xxiv. 16. ‘ Blasphemus non 
tenetur, nisi expressit nomen,’ De 
Synedriis, vii. 5. 

‘ It is not the case that upon this 
the High Priest would rend his 
garments,.’—‘ Then the High Priest 
rent his clothes, saying, He hath 
spoken blasphemy,’ Matt. xxvi. 65. 
‘Tune ille hoc refert. Judices 
autem stant erecti, vestesque dis- 
cerpunt, non resarciendas,’ De Syned. 
Vii. 5. 

* It is not true that in such a case 
judgment of death would be the 
inevitable consequence.’—‘ He shall 
surely be put to death,’ Levit. xxiv. 
16. ‘Confecto judicio, damnatum 
educunt at lapidibus obruatur,’ De 
Syned. vi. 1. ‘And they all con- 
demned Him to be guilty of death,’ 
Mark xiv. 64. 

‘A judicial murder which a brief 
explanation might have averted ’— 
‘And He said unto them, If I tell 
you ye will not believe, and if I 
also ask ye will not answer, nor let 
me go,’ Luke xxii. 67. ‘And 
Pilate answered gain, saying, 
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Answerest thou nothing? Behold 
how many things they witness 
against thee. But Jesus yet an- 
swered nothing; so that Pilate 
marvelled,’ Mark xv. 4. 

As the sole point as to which any 
doubt is here possible, is whether it 
was the simple utterance of the 
NAME, or the utterance of a sen- 
tence containing the NAME, which 
formed the technical crime for which 
judgment was denounced, what can 
be thought of a disputant who al- 
lows himself to speak of ‘ the utter 
puerility of the whole transaction’ ? 

In the first fierce shock of the late 
war there was heavy fighting at 
Woerth. The little stream ran red 
at the foot of the hill; and the 
Christ on the Cross at the corner 
of the vineyard was struck by 
many balls. I trust, not for my 
own sake, but for that of literary 
decency, that the next time Dr. 
Edersheim rushes forward as a 
volunteer to attack a writer who 
is searching for truth, he will not 
shower his peculiar missiles so 
wildly that, in missing their aim, 
they strike the most venerable 
Names in history, and One which 
Christian people venerate above all. 
It is, so far as I know, without any 
parallel in our literature that, in 
order to discredit a writer whose 
arguments he shuns to meet, a 
man should speak of the ‘ utter 
puerility of the whole transaction’ 
upon which the Christian faith 
depends, as viewed in the light 
shed by the best authorities. To 
‘have to say’ that unless Dr. Eders- 
heim’s hasty polemic be right, 
and the Pentateuch, the Gospels, 
and the Mishna, in passages dis- 
tinctly cited, wrong, the Great Vic- 
tim on Calvary was ‘far more 
guilty than those who inflicted’ His 
death, is a mode of argument which 
I leave without another word to 
the verdict of the English public. 

F. R. C. 


[ This discussion cannot be further 
prolonged in our pages. —Eb. | 
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YHE decay of the legitimate drama 
has long been a subject of 
complaint ; and if by the legitimate 
be meant the poetic drama, it must 
be admitted that fashion has not 
run strongly enough in that direc- 
tion of late years to encourage 
managers to collect and train com- 
panies for the proper performance 
of it. A particular actor appears 
from time to time, and makes a 
name, by merit or otherwise, as 
representative of one of Shake- 
speare’s great characters ; and then 
a company of some kind is got toge- 
ther to support him. But itis long 
since we had a theatre that made 
the representation of the poetic 
drama its proper aim and business. 
The immediate cause of this is 
not far to seek. The demand for 
the higher art is not sufficient to 
draw the supply; consequently the 
supply is not sufficient to encou- 
rage the demand. Playgoers do not 
ask for the great plays, because 
there is nobody to act them; 
managers do not procure people to 
act them, because playgoers do not 
ask for them. It is a difficulty 
which cannot be dealt with by way 
of precontract, for there is no way 
of engaging the public beforehand 
to supply full houses. The experi- 
ment must be made at the risk of 
the management, and the risk must 
be considerable. But it is all the 
more to be wished that when it is 
made, and made in a manner which 
deserves success, it should not fail 
for want of due information or ap- 
preciation on the part of the public. 
And here it is that the Press has 
the power of doing both good and 
ill service. Though the concurrent 
applause of all the newspapers can- 
not make people take pleasure in a 
thing which does not amuse or 
interest them, it can make them go 
once to see it. Concurrent depre- 
ciation, on the other hand, by two 


or three will deter vast numbers 
from going at all, and so cut off the 
appeal which should lie from the 
judgment of the critic to the feeling 
of the audience. Thus it comes 
that the success of such adventures 
rests in great part with the thea- 
trical columns of the daily press ; 
columns very unlike the columne 
that Horace speaks of, to which 
mediocrity was intolerable. 
Through what we take to be 
nothing worse than thoughtlessness 
on the part of these invisible powers, 
a very praiseworthy experiment of 
the kind has lately fallen far short 
of the success it deserved, and is in 
danger of carrying with it in its 
fall a chance for the poetic drama 
which can hardly be expected to 
offer itself soon again. Themanagers 
of the Prince of Wales’s Theatre 
having, by great care and skill, 
trained a company to act a cer- 
tain class of popular plays (not of 
the poetic order) as well, perhaps, 
as they deserve to be acted, and 
thereby established for their house 
a well-merited reputation, : were 
inspired with a laudable ambi- 
tion to try the effect of the same 
care and skill in a higher region, 
and see whether one of Shake- 
speare’s comedies could not be got 
upas perfectly, according to its kind, 
as School or Society. They chose 
a play which, though often acted, 
always pleasing, and containing one 
famous part, and one famous speech 
in another part, has never had jus- 
tice done to it as a whole. They 
set it forth with scenery, cos- 
tume, grouping, and general pic- 
torial effect equal to anything of 
the kind that has been produced in 
these times, when the arts of deco- 
ration have been so much studied. 
They took great pains both with 
the dialogue and the action, in 
all the parts, and in the minutest 
particulars. And though the best 
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training for the Robertsonian drama 
leaves much to be learnt, and much 
also to be unlearnt, by an actor 
before he is fit for Shakespeare, 
they succeeded at least in inspir- 
ing every one of the company 
with a desire to do his best with 
the part assigned to him. More 
than all—because without some 
additional feature of special interest 
the best under such conditions 
would not, perhaps, have been 
good enough to make the Merchant 
of Venice attractive to a public 
which, if it will allow us to say so, 
requires ‘ education’ for the enjoy- 
ment of this kind of art no less than 
the players for the performance of 
it—they engaged for the prin- 
cipal part a lady ready furnished 
with all the qualities needed in it, 
who could show how ‘ one of Shake- 
speare’s women,’ may be and ought 
be acted, and of whose performance 
to it is not too much to say that it 
would of itself have gone far to 
supply that very ‘education’ which 
both audience and actors stand so 
much in need of. 

This being beyond all question 
the most important novelty and the 
great distinction of the enterprise, 
it might have been expected that 
judicious critics would try to make 
it conspicuous as a great event for 
playgoers, and a thing to be seen. 
And that they failed to do so is the 
more surprising because the merit 
of the performance, and even the 
singularity of its merit, appears to 
have been felt by them all. But 
unfortunately, while they agreed in 
distinguishing Miss Ellen Terry’s 
Portia with exceptions il praise, at 
once intelligent, discriminating, and 
unreserved, they agreed also in 
beginning their several notices with 
complaints of the unsatisfactory 
character and announcements of the 
imperfect success of the whole ex- 
periment, the effect of which must 
have been simply to warn people 
away ; and which have, in fact, re- 

sulted in the premature withdrawal 
of the piece before half the playgoing 
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world have had a chance of seeing it. 
If the critics (who in these days of 
small theatres can make any play fail 
by calling it a failure, and give any 
play a chance of succeeding by call. 
ing it a success) had only ‘begun 
by advising everybody to go and 
see Miss Terry in Portia—which 
was no more than the just inference 
from their own reports—they might 
have indulged themselves in what 
censures they pleased upon the rest, 
and done no harm. Those who 
went might have agreed with them 
or might have differed—all that we 
have happened to meet with did, in 
fact, differ with them widely and 
vehement] y—but in either case they 
would have seen the play. 

To us this premature withdrawal, 
though we cannot believe it to be 
final, seems an accident very much 
to be regretted, not only as tending 
to discourage a kind of enterprise 
which ought by all means to be en- 
couraged, but because it will be 
difficult to find another part so well 
suited to the exercise of Miss Terry’s 
peculiar gifts, and impossible to 
find another actress so well qualified 
to represent one of the most delight- 
ful of Shakespeare’s female crea- 
tions. 

Mrs. Jameson, in attempting to 
classify the poet’s women according 
to their characteristic qualities—as 
characters in which intellect and 
wit, passion and fancy, or the moral 
sentiments and affections, severally 
predominated—placed Portiaamong 
the women of intellect. But when 
we read her analysis of the character 
—one of the best things in a book 
which contains some of the best 
Shakesperian criticism that we pos- 
sess—it becomes plain that a fourth 
class should have been provided for 
her—a class in which none of these 
qualities predominated, but all were 
equally developed ; and if one was 
at any time more conspicuous than 
the rest, it was only because the ac- 
cidents of the situation gave more 
occasion and scope for the exercise 
or exhibition of it. Suppose Por- 
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tia’s situation changed, and you feel 
at once that it would call up the 
appropriate feeling and be met in 
the appropriate attitude; for each 
of the enumerated qualities has its 
proper place in her nature, and is 
ready to answer the moment it is 
called upon. “ven in the part 
which she has to play, bright, joy- 
ous, and happy as it is—a succession 
of fortunate adventures crowned 
with complete success—the occa- 
sional shadows which cross and 
threaten it are sufficient to draw out 
the virtues which she holds in re- 
serve, and to reveal the latent ca- 
pacities of her being ; giving certain 
assurance that tenderness, sweet- 
ness, modesty, affection, moral eleva- 
tion, charity, self-denial, and mag- 
nanimity, are as inseparable from 
her nature as intellectual power and 
ready wit; that she is capable of as 
much passion as is consistent with 
self-control, of as much imagination 
and fancy as can keep company with 
reason, of as much play of humour 
and sportive mischief as can be in- 
dulged without doing harm or giving 
pain. For though her lot is un- 
usually free from strong contrasts 
of bright and dark, it is chequered 
with continual interchanges of light 
and shadow, which supply a succes- 
sion of picturesque effects, and im- 
part more real variety to her cha- 
racter than is to be found in many 
of those which are made to pass 
through opposite extremities of pas- 
sion or fortune. 

And if this variety of graces dis- 
tinguishes the character of Portia 
as designed by Shakespeare, it was 
not less the distinction of it as 
acted by Miss Terry. As she moved 
through the changing scene, every 
new incident seemed to touch some 
new feeling ; 
feeling expressed itself by voice, 
countenance, or gesture in a man- 
ner so lively and natural that it 
was felt at once to be both true in 
itself and in harmony with the rest. 
Everything that she had to do 
seemed to come equally easy to her, 


and each change of 
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and was done equally well; and 
the critic who would undertake to 
define the limits within which her 
power lies must be either ve 

sagacious or very blind and deat. 
Putting aside the foolish prejudice 
which appropriates to a particular 
character a particular type of face 
—which supposes, for instance, 
that Lady Macbeth cannot be acted 
by a woman whose face and figure 
cannot be made up into some kind 
of resemblance to Mrs. Siddons— 
and remembering that where the 
feeling is, any face can express it, 
if we ask ourselves what forms of 
human feeling lie beyond the possible 
range of Miss Terry’s sympathetic 
conception, we find the question hard 
to answer. We knew before that, 
within a certain range, she was 
mistress of her art. We know now 
that her range is both wide and 
high. The part of Portia is not a 
long one, but the memorable fea- 
tures in her performance of it 
make along list. Remember—we 
are sorry that we cannot now say, 
observe—in the scene where ac- 
cording to the new stage-arrange- 
ment she first appeared, the re- 
served and stately courtesy with 
which she received the Prince of 
Morocco, and explained to him the 
conditions of his venture; her mo- 
mentary flutter of alarm as he 
went to make his choice; her sud- 
den relief, mixed with amusement, 
when he began by dismissing the 
leaden casket with contempt ; her 
conversation with Nerissa (properly 
her first scene), half plaintive, half 
playful, in which she bemoaned her 
fortune, and discussed the characters 
of the suitors—bringing out every 
shade of humorous meaning in 
perfect relief, and yet without the 
least coarseness or exaggeration ; the 
delicate embarrassment ot her first 
interview with Bassanio, when, in 
desiring him to postpone his trial, 
she was betrayed into an avowal of 
her love; her deeper agitations of 
fear and hope as he deliberated 
over the caskets, and her outburst 
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of passionate emotion when he con- 
cluded at last in favour of the right 
one; the sweet dignity with which 
she surrendered to him herself and 
all that was hers; her quick alarm 
at his change of countenance on 
reading Antonio’s letter; her eager 
sympathy and impetuous resolution 
when she heard the contents; the 
hurried despatch of her letter to 
Bellario, writing and carrying on 
her conversation with Lorenzo at 
the same time (a novelty, by the 
way, required by the new scenic 
arrangements, but, as she handled 
it, a real improvement and enrich- 
ment of the text), and the bright 
promptitude of all her arrangements 
for departure,—all in the best blank 
verse, yet all so life-like; her per- 
fect assumption of the manner and 
demeanour of the young and learned, 
and very gentlemanly, doctor of 
laws; the touching earnestness of 
her appeals to Shylock’s better na- 
ture, as if desiring to save him 
from the penalty of his act by 
persuading him to forbear it; the 
silent accumulation of moral anger 
as he rejected each overture, and 
insisted upon pressing to extremity 
his legal advantage, till she seemed 
to feel for the moment a kind of 
scornful pleasure in offering him 
his own cup to drink ; and at last, 
when, all serious business being hap- 
pily over, she was at leisure to con- 
template the situation, her infinite 
enjoyment of the humour of it— 
it would take a column to describe 
all that passed through her mind, 
and looked out of her eyes, as she 
said to Bassanio : 


I pray you know me when we meet again ;— 


the gaiety of heart which 
prompted her demand of the 
ring as a fee, and the abounding 
spirit of affectionate mischief with 
which she pursued the jest to its 
happy conclusion—all this, exe- 
cuted so perfectly as it was,—with 
a delivery of the words, whether 
verse or prose, so modulated that 
the ear was never for a moment 
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weary; the action so delicately 
suited to the word and the word 
to the action; the meaning never 
missed and never obtruded; the 
modesty of nature never over- 
stepped—implies, to our thinking, a 
degree of intelligence, imagination, 
feeling, humour, and taste, which 
(combined as it is with such perfect 
command of all the organs of ex- 
pression) should suffice for the re- 
presentation of any youthful female 
character that is truly drawn by art 
from nature. And if, when such 
an artist appears, she may not act 
Shakespeare’s women because the 
rest of the company have acquired 
a reputation for acting Robertson’s 
men, who can wonder that the legi- 
timate drama declines ? 

Every theatre in London has a 
public of its own, composed 
of those members of the general 
public who are attracted by 
the kind of entertainment in 
which it excels. The attraction 
held out by the Prince of Wales’s 
has been what is called ‘pleasant 
comedy ;’ by which is meant cor- 
rect imitations of the surface and 
slang of modern London life, with 
a careful setting of rooms and fur- 
niture and street landscapes very 
like the reality, and a careful avoid- 
ance of everything that appeals to 
the imagination or the heart. That 
a public brought together in the 
way of natural selection by a com- 
mon taste for this kind of enter- 
tainment should find the Merchant 
of Venice less attractive, was to be 
expected. And though London 
contains other publics to which it 
was certain to prove much more 
attractive, and which would in due 
time have made up for secessions, 
time was required for the attrac- 
tion to take effect upon them. They 
had to learn that there was some- 
thing at the theatre worth seeing, and 
probably to alter domestic arrange- 
ments made on the assumption that 
there was not. But though this 
would be enough to account for a 
temporary falling-off in the attend- 
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ance, it does not explain the chorus 
of depreciatory criticism with which 
the performance itself has been 
assailed, and which (there being so 
little apparent occasion for it) must 
be owing to some popular delusion 
with regard to the play itself. That 
in the representation at the Prince 
of Wales’s Portia seemed for the 
first time a more interesting per- 
son than Shylock was a remark 
made by one of the critics, and 
made as much in derision of the 
whole performance as in compli- 
ment to the exceptional merit of 
Miss E. Terry. Whether it was 
the first time that this has hap- 
pened we cannot undertake to say, 
but if it was, it must be the first 
time that the play has been pro- 
perly put upon the stage. For who 
that reads it as Shakespeare left it 
can doubt that this was his inten- 
tion? Those who know it only on 
the stage may doubt; for since the 
great tragic actors took up the part 
of Shylock the rest of the play 
(which was originally a comedy) 
has been sacrificed to it. The 
pruning-knife has been applied so 
freely to Bassanio (a part worthy 
of Charles Kemble in his prime) 
that no actor of eminence now 
takes it. The scenes at Belmont 
have been so handled that they 
might almost be left out without 
being missed. And though Portia 
has remained in possession of the 
chief actress in the company, she 
is associated in popular imagina- 
tion chiefly with the elegant-extract 
speech in praise of mercy, which is 
remembered as the distinguishing 
feature of Mrs. Siddons’ perform- 
ance (and in that rather as a spe- 
cimen of declamation than of true 
dramatic effect), and has never been 
reckoned among the great parts. 
In the case of Shylock, on the con- 
trary, the admiration and sympathy 
properly due to the actor—gene- 
rally the great tragedian of the 
day, and personally more inte- 
resting than all the rest of the 
company put together—have been 


transferred to himself; till we have 
come to regard one of the harshest 
pictures of malignity and depravity 
that Shakespeare ever exhibited in 
human shape as a kind of tragic 
hero, with something of the Mil- 
tonic Satan in him— 
The unconquerable will, 

And study of revenge, immortal hate, 

And courage never to submit or yield, 

And what is else not to be overcome. 
Heroic qualities, which, joined with 
a feeling (belonging more to our own 
century than the sixteenth) that 
they are partly justified by provoca- 
tion and hard usage and insults 
from baser natures, enable the actor 
to make his exit with an air of con- 
temptuous superiority that imposes 
upon the audience, and brings them 
into a mood so sympathetic that if 
the end of the trial were the end of 
the play they would probably be 
quite satisfied, and care no more 
what becomes of Portia and the rest 
of her party. Indeed, we can re- 
member long ago to have heard a 
good authority speak of the fifth act 
of the Merchant of Venice as an 
extraordinary instance of Shake- 
speare’s inequality, all the interest 
having ended with the fourth; and 
extraordinary it would certainly be 
if the interest was meant to centre 
in Shylock. But read the play as 
it was written, and imagine all the 
parts acted equally well :—What 
title has Shylock to be the central 
figure? There is nothing in him 
either good, or affecting, or amusing, 
or terrible, or magnanimous. Pas- 
sion there is, and intellectual power; 
but it is passion of the meanest and 
most malignant kind. There is no 
mystery about him. His first so- 
liloquy introduces him to us exactly 
as he is—a Jewish usurer, who hates 
all Christians, but especially Chris- 
tians who are simple enough to lend 
money gratis; hates them because 
they bring down the rate of usance, 
and means to be revenged when he 
can. A chance offers itself at the 
moment. Antonio, a gratuitous 
lender, who has often spoiled his 
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bargains by redeeming his debtors 
from forfeiture, wants to borrow 
money himself. He offers it, under 
pretence of kindness, as a loan 
without interest; but contrives, 
under cover of a jest, to engage 
the borrower's life as security for 
the repayment of the principal. 
There you have the whole case— 
the man, the motive, the design. 
The hard words and indignities to 
his beard and gaberdine which he 
has suffered in former disputes with 
Antonio are of small account with 
him. Those he has always been 
content to let pass with a shrug, and 
only remembers now for purposes 
of rhetoric. But the delivery of 
debtors from forfeiture is an injury 
not to be forgiven, and he ¢eli- 
berately resolves to kill him out of 
his way if he has the chance. Who 
can suppose that Shakespeare would 
have introduced into a comedy such 
a character as this, with intent to 
make him an object either of admi- 
ration or pity, or even of abhor- 
rence? Is it not plain that, for 
purposes of comedy, his proper 
fate is to be baffled and defeated, 
and then dismissed with contempt ? 
And so in the real play he is; for 
his fate is no way tragical ; and his 
punishment, while it is appropriate 
enough to satisfy the sense of justice, 
is not so heavy as to cast a shadow 
inconsistent with merriment. One- 
half of his goods is restored to him 
at Antonio’s request; the other is 
to be held in trust for his son-in- 
law, payable upon his own death ; 
and though the condition that he 
should ‘presently become a Chris- 
tian’ may seem to us an inhuman 
and unnecessary aggravation, we 
must remember that in those days 
a Christian was a Christian, and 
that to the audience at the Globe it 
would seem neither a punishment 
nor an indignity. Antonio meant 
it, we fancy, for a mercy; thinking 
that Shylock’s soul, which he had 
some reason for supposing to be in a 
bad condition, would be the better 
for it. 


The ‘ Merchant of Venice’ at the Prince of Wales’s Theatre. [July 


The Shylock of the modern stage 
is said to have been invented and 
brought into fashion by Macklin 
in 1741. In the primitive times it 
was treated, no doubt, according to 
the description in the title-page of 
the Comical History of the Merchant 
of Venice, simply as ‘Shylock the 
Jew,’ whose ‘extreme cruelty to- 
wards the said merchant in cutting 
a just pound of his flesh’ was 
advertised as one of the attrac- 
tions. In the late revival, the 
restoration of Portia to her legiti- 
mate pre-eminence had the effect 
of reducing Shylock to his proper 
place. But the popular tradition of a 
century is not easily overcome, and 
its influence was traceable in the 
conception of the character. Mr. 
Coghlan, coming to his task with 
a reputation for success in the 
lightest and most modern comedy, 
has of course been reproved for 
aspiring to rise above it. It is the 
regular remark in all such cases. 
As it appeared to us, however, it 
was not the accomplishments of 
the light comedian so much as the 
example of the great tragedians, that 
really stood in his way. It betrayed 
him into an ambition to make too 
much of the part. His Jong pauses, 
his elaborate by-play, his exagge- 
rated emphasis, were meant to 
make it impressive, and were in 
themselves skilful; but they did 
in fact make it slow and heavy, and 
combined with the tedious intervals 
between the acts (necessary, we 
suppose, for the arrangement of 
the scenery) to make the whole 
play drag. In aldressing Antonio, 
he spoke of the insults he had re- 
ceived from him with an emphasis 
and angry bitterness which would 
have been very effective in the proper 
place, but were here against his 
meaning and inconsistent with his 
own game—which was to make 
Antonio believe that he was ready 
to forget all such things, and to 
deserve his love by friendly dealing. 
In the trial-scene he was so ex- 
cessively deliberate in all his move- 
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ments, so long in answering ques- 
tions, so slow of delivery both in 
the set speeches and in the scornful 
retorts, that all the eagerness and 
impatience in pursuit of his prey, 
which makes itself felt so strongly 
in reading, appeared to have died 
out of him. A quicker movement 
all through would have corrected 
the principal defects of the per- 
sonation, and, whatever the critics 
might say, it would have its effect 
upon the audience. And if, at the 
same time, it had been possible 
to shorten the intervals between 
the scenes, and restore them to 
their proper order, the action would 
have been found to be much lighter 
and livelier, and more harmonious. 
Shakespeare was not troubled with 
complicated scenery. A room in 
Portia’s house at Belmont was 
easily changed into a street in 
Venice; and a great part of his 
art in constructing plays so that 
they should ‘please’ consisted in 
the rapid interchange of short 
scenes. As a series of pictorial 
illustrations, the scenic arrange- 
ments at the Prince of Wales’s 
cannot be too much praised. The 
living and moving groups, as well 
as the painted scenes, formed a 
succession of fine Venetian pictures. 
But it must be owned that the 
delays which they involved inter- 
fered very materially with the enjoy- 
ment of the play. 

But whatever improvements it 
admitted of, we must repeat the 
expression of our regret that it has 
not proved attractive enough to be 
continued ; that the managers have 
had to fall back again upon the 
humours of the club, the street, and 
the drawing-room; and that the 
critics are all applauding them for 
having so graciously submitted to 
‘the judgment of the public,’ and, 
by the simple expedient of sub- 


stituting Money for the Merchant of 


Venice, made their house once more 
‘the home of pleasant comedy.’ 
For those who are ready to accept 
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Money as the representative of 
pleasant comedy, its old attractions 
would probably have been snuffi- 
cient. But, in justice to the 
managers, and for the encourage- 
ment of those who, like ourselves, 
have had enough of such humours, 
it is right to add that it now 
appears with some new attractions 
which will be more to their taste. 
Mrs. Bancroft’s lively widow is a 
new thing, and a great improve- 
ment upon the original type. And 
the heroine, who used to be a some- 
what doleful, sentimental, uninte- 
resting piece of unhappy virtue, 
reappears in Miss E. Terry as a 
true woman, full of genuine feeling, 
aud so natural in every tone and 
gesture that (as a judicious critic 
has remarked) she makes the rest 
of the piece unreal by contrast. 
This is indeed a new creation, 
worthy of a permanent place among 
the classical figures of the poetic 
drama; and thongh the passion is 
really tragic throughout, the autho- 
rity of Lord Lytton will probably 
obtain leave for it to keep its place 
in pleasant comedy. We have been 
rather alarmed, however, by a re- 
mark which has been called forth 
by a still later exhibition of the 
same merits in a different subject. 
In a comedietta—very lively comedy 
from beginning to end—Miss Terry 
acted a young wife, and the remark 
was that she threw into her per- 
sonation an amount of earnestness, 
pathos and real feeling, which, 
though very wonderful and admi- 
rable in itself, was perhaps hardly 
‘suitable.’ It appears, therefore, 
that the prestige of this meritorious 
little theatre is in peril this way 
too. Is it beyond hope that, among 
so many rival candidates for popular 
attraction, some enterprising mana- 
ger may train a company expressly 
for the exhibition of these very 
qualities, and establish for his house 
a prestige which can only be endan- 
gered by producing something for 
which they are not suitable ? 


J. 8. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL WORKING MEN’S ASSOCIATION:.! 


Parr I. 


OTHING, perhaps, throughout 
the brief existence of the In- 
ternational Working Men’s Associa- 
tion, more commonly known as 
L’ Internationale, so startled the 
world as its sudden collapse. Its 
development had been extraordi- 
narily rapid, its changes of attitude 
numerous and decided, its final pre- 
cipitation from pacific programmes 
into the wildest revolutionary mea- 
sures unaccountable, Still, neither 
its friends nor its foes could foresee 
so instantaneous and complete a 
breaking-up of what had lately been 
one of the strongest social organisa- 
tions of modern times. During the 
short space of ten years the Inter- 
national Working Men’s Associa- 
tion had sprung from the friendly 
union of a few French and English 
workmen into a coalition formidable 
enough, both in intellect and in 
numbers, to disquiet the most 
powerful European Governments, 
yet at the end of that time it ceased 
to exist. In 1862, an idea; in 1868, 
a fact and a power; and in 1872, a 
nane. 

Such is the history of the latest 
and by far the most important 
outgrowth of Socialist doctrines ; 
an outgrowth, moreover, that has 
this distinctive characteristic—it 
originated solely among the class 
whose name it bears. Hitherto 
Socialism had been another name 
only for St. Simonism, Fourierism, 
Cabetism, as the case might be ; the 
members of the International Work- 
ing Men’s Association, however 
strongly indoctrinated with the 
teaching of such leaders, avowedly 
disclaimed a head, and from first 
to last the work of organisation 
and line of conduct laid down were 
their own. This is an important 
fact to bear in mind when consider- 


ing the strange and interesting piece 
of history before us; but it must 
also be borne in mind that the In- 
ternational, no more than any other 
social and political party, could 
help being imbued with the spirit of 
the age, and, whilst disavowing the 
teaching of any particular Socialistic 
school, is saturated with the ideas 
of all. We discern, as we pass 
from programme to programme or 
address to address, a dictum of 
Proudhon here, of Robert Owen 
there; on one page a maxim of 
Louis Blanc, on another of the 
old Utepian authors. Yet the 
International maintained its intel- 
lectual autonomy throughout, and 
the very rise of leaders from its 
ranks was the signal of its col- 
lapse. When one or two dominant 
spirits would fain have made their 
word law among the Internation. 
alists, the gigantic fabric crumbled 
to pieces; and every phase of its 
prior existence might have fore- 
shadowed such a catastrophe. Even 
the office of President had been dis- 
pensed with as implying personal 
supremacy; and Dr. Karl Marx’s 
principle of centralisation—so cu- 
riously at variance with the spirit 
of the Association, and so contra- 
dictory in a member—was, so say 
the Internationalists, the rock on 
which the Association split. 

It is customary to associate the 
downfall of the International solely 
with the overthrow of the Commune; 
but other causes were at work which, 
sooner or later, irrespective of any 
political action, must have brought 
about the same result. It had 
no definite programme to begin 
with, no clearly defined points of 
adhesion, no unanimous motive- 
power, to bind the heterogeneous 
masses of its adherents together; 
on the other hand, it must be re- 
membered that the Internationalists 


? [Much of the information given in this article is derived from special, and we believe 
trustworthy, sources.—Eb. ] 
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formed only a section of the Com- 
mune, and not the most important 
one. Rossel, speaking solemnly a 
few days before his death, affirmed 
that the Internationalists had little 
weight in the revolution of 1871, 
and that those of its members who 
took an active part in it were honest 
men, devoted to the public cause.! 
This is a misconception; yet those 
who go to the opposite extreme of 
regarding the Commune as the 
creation and ruin of the Interna- 
tional only are equally in error. 
Before the fall of the Empire, and 
irrespective of the consequences, 
the International was doomed. We 
shall see why. 

The idea of an international 
league of working men for pacific 
objects was a noble one, and thus 
originated: In the year 1862 
several French workmen were as- 
sisted in their visits to the General 
Exhibition at South Kensington, 
mainly by their fellow-workmen, 
and also by the well-known Arlés 
Dufour, a man of extreme benevo- 
lence and the most enlightened 
opinions, not unmixed with So- 
aalistic doctrines. Among these 
were Tolain, a chaser in bronze, 
and Fribourg, a decorative engraver, 
both men of peace and reflection, 
who may be called the Conserva- 
tives of the International, who after- 
wards vainly strove to stem its 
revolutionary course, and who were 
hissed and hooted at when: raising 
their voices on the side of rule and 
order. Upon this occasion an ad- 
dress was made by English work- 
men to their French colleagues, 
moderate and becoming enough in 
tone and spirit, as has even been 
admitted by writers hostile to the 
cause. ‘The English workmen are 
happy at the opportunity of holding 
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to you a brotherly hand and bid- 
ding you heartily welcome,’ they 
said. ‘We believe that, in inter- 
changing our thoughts and obser- 
vations with workmen of other 
nationalities, we shall be able the 
sooner to solve the social and econo- 
mic problems before us. Let us 
hope that, having once shaken each 
other by the hand, and having once 
regarded ourselves as men, citizens, 
and fellow-workmen, we shall not 
suffer our fraternal alliance to be 
broken by those who believe it 
in their interest to see us disunited.’ 
Tolain and Fribourg soon found 
kindred spirits in London, notably 
the following, who were really the 
founders of the International : Karl 
Marxung, a Swiss, and a watch- 
maker by trade; Eccarius, a German 
tailor; Dupont, a French violinist ; 
Odger, Lucraft, Potter, and other 
well-known English trades union- 
ists. They studied the working of 
English trades unions, visited the 
co-operative stores at Rochdale, and 
made acquaintance with the prac- 
tical Socialism of England. These 
men saw in a pacific alliance of the 
working classes of different coun- 
tries the safest and surest road to 
the amelioration of all, and soon 
matured a scheme of future action. 
But there was a difficulty to be over- 
come. Working men’s societies 
were illegal in France, and the only 
means of bringing Frenchmen 
within the scope of the Interna- 
tional was to make the new associa- 
tion other than French, and to place 
its central office on other ground, 
Accordingly, on the 28th of Septem- 
ber, it was inaugurated under the 
name of the International Working 
Men’s Association at St. Martin’s 
Hall, Professor Beesley in the chair. 
Upon that occasion a provisional 





1 Les Internationaux n’étaient pas de mauvaises gens, autant que j’en ai pu juger; 


cest ce qu'il y avait de mieux dans la révolution. 


ceux que j'ai vu davantage. 


Gérardin, Malon, Avrial, sont 


C’étaient de fort braves gens, dévoués 4 la cause publique 


et auxquels il ne manquait que la volonté et une doctrine un peu sire. L’Interna- 
tionale n’a pas sérieusement donné, dans la révolution de Paris; elle envoyait, dit-on, 
de Yargent ; la Commune n’en a jamais parlé, mais ce n’était évidemment qu'une 
minorité trés-effacée dans le gouvernement de Paris.—Rossel, Papiers posthumes. 
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council was formed, Odger was 
named President, and the meeting- 
place of the new society arranged 
in Greek Street, Soho. Great in- 
terest was excited by these pro- 
ceedings. ‘ We have a feeling that 
something great has come into the 
world,’ writes Henri Martin, the 
French historian. Jules Simon 
was warm in approval, and applied 
for a card of membership. On 
November 1 of the same year was 
published an address, accompanied 
by provisional rules, and an an- 
nouncement that the first Congress 
of the International would be held 
as soon as might be found practi- 
cable. The rules are too long to 
print, but we quote the considera- 
tions accompanying them, because 
they are important as a key-note to 
the spirit of the Association, and 
were subsequently adopted and 
printed on the cards of member- 
ship. 


INTERNATIONAL Workinc MeEn’s 
ASSOCIATION. 
CONSIDERING, 

That the emancipation of the working 
classes must be conquered by the working 
classes themselves; that the struggle for 
the emancipation of the working classes 
means not a struggle for class privileges 
and monopolies, but for equal rights and 
duties, and the abolition of all class-rule ; 

That the economical subjection of the 
man of labour to the monopoliser of the 
means of labour, that is the sources of life, 
lies at the bottom of servitude in all its 
forms. of all social misery, mental degrada- 
tion, and political dependence ; 

That the economical emancipation of the 
working classes is, therefore, the great end 
to which every political movement ought 
to be subordinate as a means; 

That all efforts aiming at that great end 
have hitherto failed from the 
labour in each country, and from the 
absence of a fraternal bond of union be- 
tween the working classes of different 
countries ; 

That the emancipation of labour is neither 
a local, nor a national, buta social problem, 
embracing all countries in which modern 
society exists, and depending for its solution 
on the concurrence, practical and theore- 
tical, of the most advanced countries ; 

That the present revival of the working 


want of 
solidarity between the manifold divisions of 
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classes in the most industrious countries 
of Europe, while it raises a new hope, gives 
solemn warning against a relapse into the 
old errors, and ealls for the immediate 
combination of the still disconnected move- 
ments ; 

l’OR THESE REASONS: 

The first International Working Men's 
Congress declares that this International 
Association and all societies and individuals 
adhering to it will acknowledge truth, jus- 
tice, and morality, as the basis of their 
conduct towards each other and towards 
all men, without regard to colour, creed, or 
nationality ; 

This Congress considers it the duty of a 
man to claim the rights of a man and a 
citizen, not only for himself, but for every 
man who does his duty. No rights without 
duties, no duties without rights ; 

And in this spirit they have drawn up 
the following rules of the International 
Association. 


The address, characterised by 
Professor Beesley, writing in the 
Fortnightly Review, as ‘probably the 
most striking and powerful state- 
ment of the working men’s case 
against the middle class that has ever 
been compressed into a dozen small 
pages,’ begins by quoting from Mr. 
Gladstone’s speech on the Budget 
of 1864. ‘From 1842 to 1852,’ said 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
‘the taxable income of the country 
increased six per cent. ; in the eight 
years from 1853 to 1861 it has 
increased from the basis taken in 
1853 to twenty per cent. This in- 
toxicating augmentation of wealth 
and power is entirely confined to the 
classes of property.” And calling 
attention to the reverse side of the 
medal, he was next eloquent upon 
poverty. The address passes from 
Mr. Gladstone’s admissions as to the 
terrible poverty of large masses of 
the people to the statistics of re- 
cent blue books, from which it was 
shown that agricultural labourers 
fared far worse than prisoners in 
penal servitude, and that even the 
agricultural labourers fared better 
than numbers of skilled operatives 
in the East of London. When the 
garotte panic had reached a certain 
height, the House of Lords caused 
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an enquiry to be made and a report 
published concerning transportation 
and penal servitude. Out came the 
truth in the Blue Book of 1863, 
and proved it was, by official facts 
and figures, that the worst of the 
convicted criminals, the penal serfs 
of England and Scotland, toiled 
much less and fared far better than 
the agricultural labourers of Eng- 
land and Scotland. But this was 
not all. When, consequent upon 
the civil war in America, the Lanca- 
shire operatives were thrown upon 
the streets, the same House of 
Lords sent to the manufacturing 
districts a physician as commis- 
sioner to investigate into the small- 
est possible amount of carbon and 
nitrogen to be administered in the 
cheapest and plainest form which, 
on an average, might just avert 
starvation-disease. Dr. Smith, the 
medical deputy, ascertained that 
28,000 grains of carbon, and 1,330 
grains of nitrogen, were the weekly 
allowance that would keep an ave- 
rage adult just on the level of 
starvation-disease, and he found, 
furthermore, that quantity to agree 
pretty nearly with the scanty 
nourishment to which the pressure 
of extreme distress had actually re- 
duced the cotton operatives. But 
now mark : Thesamelearned Doctor 
was, later on, again deputed by’ the 
medical officer of the Privy Council 
to enquire into the nourishment of 
the poorer labouring classes. The 
results of his researches are em- 
bodied in the Sixth Report of Pub- 
lic Health, published by order of 
Parliament in the course of the 
present year. What did the Doctor 
discover? That the silk-weavers, 
the needlewomen, the kid-glovers, 
the stocking-weavers, and so forth, 
received on an average not even 
the distress-pittance of the cotton 
operatives, not even the amount of 
carbon and nitrogen just sufficient 
to avert starvation-disease. The 
report, moreover, stated that, as 
regards the examined families of 
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the agricultural population, it ap- 
peared that more than a fifth 
were with less than the estimated 
sufficiency of nitrogenous food, and 
that in three counties insufficiency 
of nitrogenous food was the average 
local diet. ‘If you want to know,’ 
continues the address, ‘ under what 
conditions of broken health, tainted 
morals, and mental ruin ‘that in- 
toxicating augmentation of wealth 
and power, entirely confined to the 
classes of property, is produced by 
the classes of labour, look to the 
picture hung up in the last public 
health report of the workshops of 
tailors, dressmakers, and printers. 
Compare the Report of the Chil- 
dren’s Employment Commission of 
1863, where it is stated, for instance, 
that the potters as a class, both men 
and women, represent a much dege- 
nerated population, both physically 
and mentally. . . . Glance at Mr. 
Tremenhere’s blue book on the 
grievances complained of by the 
journeymen bakers. And who has 
not shuddered at the paradoxical 
statement made by the inspectors of 
factories, and illustrated by the Re- 
gistrar-General, that the Lancashire 
operatives, whilst put upon the 
distress pittance of food, are actually 
improving in health, because of 
their temporary exclusion by the 
cotton famine from the cotton fac- 
tory, and that the mortality of the 
children was decreasing, because 
their mothers were now at last 
allowed to give them, instead of 
Godfrey’s cordial, their own breasts. 
Again reverse the medal. The 
Income and Property Tax returns 
laid before the House of Commons 
on July 20, 1864, teach us that the 
persons with yearly incomes valued 
by the tax-gatherer at 50,000/. and 
upwards, had from April 5, 1862, 
to April 8, 1863, been joined by a 
dozen and one, their number having 
increased in that single year from 
67 to 80. The same returns dis- 
close the fact that about 3,000 
persons divide among themselves a 
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yearly income of about 25,000,000l. 
sterling, rather more than the total 
revenue earned annually by the 
whole mass of agricultural labourers 
of England and Wales. Open the 
Census of 1861, and you will find 
that the number of male landed 
proprietors of England and Wales 
had decreased from 16,934 in 1851 
to 15,066 in 1861, so that the con- 
centration of land had grown in ten 
years eleven percent. ‘Ifthe con- 
centration of the soil of the country 
in a few hands proceed at the same 
rate, the land question will become 
singularly simplified, as it had 
become in the Roman Empire, 
when Nero grinned at the discovery 
that half the province of Africa was 
owned by six gentlemen.’ 

The address goes on to show how 
on the Continent the development 
of material progress had followed 
the same course, and that ‘ with 
local conditions changed, and on a 
scale somewhat contracted, the 
English facts reproduce themselves 
in all the industrial and progressive 
countries of the Continent. In all 
of them the augmentation of wealth 
and power entirely confined to 
classes of property was truly in- 
toxicating. Furthermore, after the 
defeat of 1848, the organisations 
and party journals of the working 
classes were, on the Continent, put 
down by an iron hand, and the 
most advanced sons of labour fled 
in despair to the Transatlantic 
Republic, and the shortlived dreams 
of emancipation vanished before an 
epoch of industrial fever, moral 
marasm, and political reaction. 
The defeat of their foreign brethren 
soon spread its effects on this side 
of the Channel. Never before 
seemed the English working class 
so thoroughly reconciled to a state 
of political nullity. But after a 
time a reaction took place, and their 
energy was concentrated upon social 
changes. The Ten Hours Bill, of 
which the immense physical, moral, 
and intellectual benefits thereby ac- 
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cruing to the factory operatives are 
now acknowledged on all sides, was 
carried in the teeth of the Econo. 
mists ; and a still greater vic. 
tory was in store, nainely, the 
co-operative movement, a social 
experiment which showed that pro. 
duction on a large scale may be 
carried on without the existence of 
a class of masters employing a 
class of hands—that to bear fruit 
the means of labour need not be 
monopolised as a means of dominion 
over, and extortion against, the 
labouring man himself, and that, 
like slave labour and serf labour, 
hired labour is but a transitory 
and inferior form, destined to dis. 
appear before associated labour, 
plying its toil with a willing hand, 
a ready mind, and a joyous heart. 
But the success of future efforts in 
the same direction depends upon 
two conditions. Workmen of all 
countries must unite. Wars must 
cease. If the emancipation of the 
working classes requires their fra- 
ternal concurrence, how are they 
to fulfil that great mission witha 
foreign policy in pursuit of criminal 
designs, playing upon national pre- 
judice, and squandering in piratical 
wars the people’s blood and trea- 
sure ?” 

There is little wonder that such 
an appeal should have been warmly 
responded to, and the most deter- 
mined opponents of the Interna- 
tional in its later stages of develop- 
ment must acknowledge the aims 
with which it originally set out to 
be legitimate and praiseworthy. 
Reduced hours of labour and ad- 
vance of wages mean neither more 
nor less to the honest working man 
than a little more health, alittle more 
knowledge, a little more physical 
well-being and moral  enlighten- 
ment for himself and his children ; 
and if any or all of these are good 
for some human beings, surely they 
are good for all. We must also 
remember that some classes, notably 
the agricultural labourers, have 
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submitted much too patiently to a 
state of things disgraceful to the 
civilisation of the age we live in; 
whilst, in going carefully through 
the details of business transacted by 
the General Council of the Inter- 
national, we find ourselves face to 
face with phases of human misery 
so incompatible with modern luxury 
and refinement, that we are hardly 
startled when travellers like Mr. 
Wallace come painfully to the 
conclusion that, as far as the 
majority of our working population 
is concerned, the happy and healthy 
savagedom of the Malay Archi- 
pelago is both morally and socially 
far preferable. There can be no 
doubt that the first founders of the 
International really intended to 
confine themselves to the social pro- 
blems with which they are imme- 
diately concerned, and that when at 
first they disclaimed politics they 
were perfectly sincere. It is true 
that from the beginning there were 
some leading spirits who objected to 
this abstention. The heroic struggle 
of Poland against Russian tyrants 
in 1863 had aroused great sympathy 
among the working-classes of France 
and England, and in the list of sub- 
jects proposed for discussion at the 
first Congress was the following : 
‘The necessity of reducing the 
power of Russia in Europe by ex- 
tending the principle of the right 
of the people to dispose of them- 
selves, and by the reconstruction of 
Polandon asocialistic and republican 
basis.’ But the Paris section struck 
it out, and even the proposed invita- 
tion of Garibaldi to attend the Con- 
gress was rejected, on the ground 
that Garibaldi was a politician, and 
that the International had nothing 
to do with politics or public men. 
This attitude was, however, of short 
duration, and, as will be seen, the 
coalition that in a very short time 
reached such gigantic proportions 
was swayed hither and thither by 
one or two dominant minds bent 


upon sweeping away society as at 
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present constituted, and erecting a 
new one on its ruins. 

The first Congress met at Geneva 
on April 3, 1866, and was attended 
by sixty delegates, for the most part 
French and Swiss. The proceed- 
ings began and ended with music 
and triumphal processions, and ex- 
cited great interest. 

The following subjects are the 
most important that came under 
their consideration: Organisation 
of the Society. International Com- 
bination of Efforts in the Struggle 
between Labour and Capital. Limi- 
tation of the Working Day. Juve- 
nile Labour. Co-operative Labour. 
Trades Unions. It was resolved 
that general schemes of enquiry 
should be drawn up as. to the phy- 
sical and moral condition of working 
people in Europe and America; 
to reduce the hours of labour to 
eight, and night work in so far as 
possible; to restrict and regulate 
the work of children of both sexes, 
and to promote the bodily, moral, 
and technical education of all; to 
recommend and further co-operative 
production rather than co-opera- 
tive stores; to recommend, to all, 
co-operative societies; to convert 
one part of their joint income into 
a fund for propagating their prin- 
ciples by example as well as by pre- 
cept—in other words, by promoting 
the establishment of new co-opera- 
tive factories as well as by teaching 
and preaching—in order to prevent 
co-operative societies from degene- 
rating into ordinary middle-class 
joint-stock companies ; all workmen 
employed, whether shareholders or 
not, ought to share alike. With re- 
gard to trades unions, the Congress 
announced that, however aecessary 
for the guerilla fights between capital 
and labour, they were still more 
important as organised agencies 
for superseding the very system of 
wages and labour. Too exclusively 
bent upon the local and immediate 
struggles with capital, the trades 
unions have not yet fully under- 
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stood their power of action against 
the system of wage slavery itself. 
They therefore kept too much apart 
from general and political move- 
ments. Trades unions must con- 
sider themselves as the champions 
and representatives of the whole 
working class; they must carefully 
look after the interests of the worst 
paid trades, such as the agricultural 
labourers rendered powerful by ex- 
ceptional circumstances. They must 
convince the world at large that 
their efforts, far from being narrow 
and selfish, aim at the emancipation 
of the down-trodden millions.? 

It will be instructive to compare 
the transactions and general spirit 
of the first Congress with those of 
the fourth, held at Bale, in 1869. 
There is nothing that can be called 
revolutionary in the programme 
just cited, and if we except one 
passage, the liberty of others was 
not threatened by such a coalition ; 
whilst at Bale not only private pro- 
perty was abolished by vote, but the 
right of inheritance was very nearly 
going with it. No wonder that in 
these early stages the Red Republi- 
cans regarded the International with 
suspicion. It issaid that Blanqnui 
assailed its members as Bonapartists 
in disguise. 

‘These fellows will postpone the barri- 
cades,’ he said.* 

‘We shall, they answered; ‘we shall 
make men happy.’ 

‘Then they will not fight. If you drive 
them from their faith—the worship of a 
social and democratic republic—they will 
sink into beasts of burden.’ 

‘If their homes are cheery and their 
children fed and taught, why should they 
go into the streets and fight? What would 
they gain? What they might lose we know 
—their health, their -~work, and perhaps 
their lives. What would they gain, except 
a tyrant with a newer name?’ 


The passage before referred to in 
the Geneva programme as indicative 
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of the necessity, if not the practica- 
bility, of reconstructing society, is as 
follows: ‘In a rational state of society 
no able-bodied adult person ought 
to be exempt from the general law 
of nature—namely, to work in order 
to be able to eat, and to work not only 
with the brain, but the hands.’ This 
doctrine we cannot, however, call 
Socialist, since it had been enun- 
ciated long before Fourier and Cabet 
revelled in the vision of a perfect 
society—in which all should contri- 
bute equally to the universal well- 
being. He who will not work, 
neither shall he eat, is a wholesome 
axiom enough, though not to be en- 
countered without suspicion among 
working men avowedly assembled 
for the purpose of improving their 
own condition. 

The eyes of the French Govern. 
ment were now fixed upon a coali- 
tion, formidable even in its early 
stages, to a power founded on the 
restriction of personal liberty. The 
proceedings of the French sections 
had been all along hampered by the 
French law prohibiting the assem- 
bling of more than twenty persons; 
but this tyrannical exercise of power, 
to use the words of the International, 
wasa damage that the International- 
ists had nothing in it especially invi- 
dious. It was an injury inflicted 
primarily on the whole French na- 
tion, and secondarily upon every 
advanced Liberal and Democrat in 
Europe, all of whom had an interest 
in the right of public meeting in 
France. It would have been the 
height of folly on the part of the 
General Council or the delegates of 
the Congress to court and invite the 
hostility of the French Government. 
They went about the weighty busi- 
ness in hand, and did not diverge 
to the right or the left for the pur- 
pose of making an anti-Bonapartist 
demonstration. There was present, 
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in his capacity of delegate, at the 
first Congress, a naturalised British 
subject, a native of Switzerland, 
named Jules Gottraux, who, on 
crossing the Franco-Swiss frontier, 
was deprived of his papers and do- 
cuments by the French police. A 
respectful letter was drawn up by 
the Council to the Minister of the 
Interior asking the restitution of 
these papers, but no notice what- 
ever was taken of the memorial, 
and it was. only through the inter- 
vention of Lord Stanley that the 
packet was returned. Among the 
confiscated documents were found 
some newspapers not taken from 
Gottraux, nor coming from Switzer- 
land at all, but bundles of a Belgian 
organ of the International called La 
Tribune du Peuple. These had been 
seized on their way to France, and 
bore the seal of the Administration 
of Public Safety. The French 
Post Office was closed against any 
communication addressed by the 
Council to its agents in France, and 
other means were taken to harass 
the proceedings and damage the 
reputation of the Association. Hints 
were thrown out that the Imperial 
police had discovered papers proving 
the International to be an organ of 
Fenianism, but-such papers were 
not brought forward. 

Mention has been made of Dr. 
Karl Marx; and of this remark- 
able man—one of the foremost 
figures in the strange history 
before us—it is necessary to say 
a few words. It is universally 
acknowledged that to Dr. Marx the 
success of the International in its 
early stages was mainly owing, and 
also—so say his opponents—its final 
collapse. Born at Treves in 1818, 
Marx may be regarded as the 
founder of the Communistic party 
inGermany. He edited the Rhet- 
nische Zeitung; was banished for 
articles published in that journal; 
went to Paris, where, with Arnold 
Riige, and later with Heinrich 
Heine, he was associated in the 
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work of a paper called Vorwiiris. 
Banished from Paris, he went to 
Brussels, where he founded |’ Asso- 
ciation Internationale de la Démo- 
cratie; forced to quit Brussels, he 
went to Cologne, and afterwards to 
London, where he resided, occupy- 
ing himself with politics, social 
economy, and literature. It must 
be borne in mind that there now is 
another Socialistic working men’s 
party in Germany—we use this term 
to avoid confusion of ideas with the 
Sckultz-Delitsch or self-help party 
mentioned elsewhere—and that this 
last is founded by the celebrated 
Lassalle, a disciple of Marx, also of 
St. Simon; the main difference be- 
tween the two lies in the fact that 
the Lassalle party want co-operative 
societies formed with State help, 
whereas the other, or Marx party, 
want to organise outside the State, 
and by degrees obtain the State 
power. It is difficult at the present 
time to form an accurate idea of the 
actual condition and prospect of 
the movements owing to the strin- 
gent prohibitory laws against asso- 
ciation ; but that they are active 
none can doubt. 

Although his work on political 
economy, Das Kapital, is well 
known in Germany, itis chiefly as the 
leading spirit of the International 
that Dr. Marx has played a con- 
spicuous part here. We believe 
that an abbreviated translation of 
this work—considered even by his 
opponents in the schism which led 
to the overthrow of the Association 
as the best exposition of the Com- 
munistic idea—is to be brought out 
shortly. In the meantime readers 
may be referred to a recent number 
of the Fortnightly Review for a brief 
summary of Dr, Marx’s theories on 
capital and labour. Capital, in Dr. 
Marx’s eyes, when possessed by a 
comparatively small class, as is now 
the case, is the most terrible scourge 
of humanity. His theory of value is 
that of Ricardo—namely, that the 
value of one article is to the value 
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of another as the length of time 
necessary for the production of the 
one is to the time necessary for 
the production of the other; or, 
as he expresses it, the socially 
necessary human labour—that is 
to say, the customary labour essen- 
tial in a given condition of society 
—is the measure of value. Only 
labour can impart value, and Dr. 
Marx enounces from this proposi- 
tion the following conclusions: 
All value over and above the 
equivalent of the material, wages, 
and capital employed—in other 
words, all profit—is appropriated by 
the capitalist without remuneration. 
Profit consists of unpaid labour; 
capital feeds on the unremunerated 
portion of men’s hours of work ; the 
capitalist, then, sponges on the pro- 
letariat ; or, as far as one can make 
out, modern industry, according to 
Dr. Marx, is a vast system of 
raising money under false pre- 
tences. We quote here the words 
of the writer just mentioned, but a 
good deal of Dr. Marx’s philosophy 


is to be gathered from the history 


of the International. Thus in one 
address we find the following pro- 
positions, which must have come 
from the pen of Dr. Marx himself: 
‘The rapid development of modern 
industry, based upon the division of 
labour and the general adoption of 
the so-called politico-economic doc- 
trine of competition, has made the 
struggle for existence so intense as 
to render a change in the system 
imperative. The individual worker 
has become a mere mechanical 
agent, subject to the control of the 
capitalist, who, recognising no law 
but his own will, and using hunger 
as an instrument, extracts wealth 
out of the necessities of the worker 
and those of his wife and children ; 
so that while industry is becoming 
more and more productive, the 
workers are becoming poorer and 
poorer. The increase in the two 
extremes of great wealth and of ab- 
ject pauperism is proceeding at an 
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equal ratio. Paradoxical as it may 
seem, the more the people produce 
the less they have. Hence the 
movement for the reduction of the 
hours of labour. Capital (which is 
but the surplusage of that which is 
produced by labour), instead of 
being the servant of its creator, has 
been its destroyer, and an industrial 
serfdom is thereby engendered far 
more fatal in its effects than that 
which existed under feudalism.’ So 
much for Dr. Marx’s theory of 
labour and capital, of which a 
pretty accurate idea may be ga- 
thered from the various pamphlets 
and documents published by the 
Association. Das Kapital came 
out soon after Proudhon’s essays 
on the Fallacies of Political Eco- 
nomy, and in a little chapter called 
The Miseries of Philosophy Marx an- 
swered Proudhon’s chapter on the 
Philosophy of Misery with much 
power and learning. It has been 
said of Marx that, ‘if he hated 
kings, he hated capitalists still 
more; a cold, unsmiling man, he 
would have stripped a Crosus of 
his money rather than a Kaiser of 
his crown.’ 

A man of thought rather than 
of action, Dr. Marx still took a 
leading part in the transactions of 
the International during the Com- 
mune, especially during the last 
Congress of La Hague, when the 
Association fell to pieces. 

Of a very different character was 
Tolain, who may be said to represent 
the Conservative side of the Inter- 
national. A working man of gene- 
rous aspirations and considerable 
intellectual attainments,Tolain never 
subjected himself to the leadership 
of others, but adhered faithfully to 
the line of thought and conduct he 
had at first laid down. When in 
the stormy sittings of the Bile Con- 
gress the Russian Nihilist Bakounine 
demanded the confiscation of land, 
the abolition of inheritance, and the 
general winding-up of society—in 
other words, the destruction of pro- 
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perty, religion, and marriage— 
Tolain made a noble protest on be- 
half of reason and hnmanity. But he 
was not heard, and, like many other 
moderate men of consistent prin- 
ciples, retired from the International 
altogether. With these two were 
associated Odger, Cremer, Eccarius, 
Potter, Hales, Lucraft, and many 
other leading workmen of different 
nationalities, whose first meetings 
were held in Greek Street, Soho, 
afterwards in High Holborn, and 
were reported in the Bee-Hive, the 
Eastern Post, and other papers, 
English and foreign. Bakounine’s 
baneful influence was not felt till 
later. The friend and fellow-coun- 
tryman of Herzen was, like himself, 
a political refugee. 

Bakounine was a Republican and 
a Socialist, who stepped beyond the 
bounds of what is usually under- 
stood by Republicanism and So- 
cialism. Bakounine’s creed was 
simply a negation of everything in 
which the greater part of humanity 
believe ; religion, government, his- 
tory, art, domestic ties—all these he 
would fain have swept away, put- 
ting in their place a new society 
constructed by and for the working 
men. 

The idols ofexisting revolutionary 
parties were disclaimed as leaders 
from the first, though the Association 
was at times in correspondence with 
them. ‘You make Mazzini the 
founder of the International,’ said 
Chalain when on his trial for be- 
longing to a secret society, ‘but 
with what object? We have often 
enough proclaimed that we want 
no saviours ; we will no longer be 
instruments, and we believe that 
we have power enough and know- 
ledge enough of the situation to 
understand our interests better than 
anyone else.’ Mazzini was in cor- 


respondence with the General Coun- 
cil, however, and at one of the 
sittings, Orsini gave an interesting 
account of an interview he had 
just had with him on the subject. 
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Mazzini, whilst having for thirty- 
five years preached the abolition of 
the so-called ‘wages slavery,’ one 
of the fundamental doctrines of the 
International, did not concur with 
all the sentiments of the original 
address, The programme was most 
probably not revolutionary, or, at 
least, political enough for Mazzini, 
in spite of the sympathy expressed 
for the cause of Poland. Orsini, 
whilst in the United States, had seen 
Wendell Phillips, Charles Sumner, 
and Horace Greeley, all of whom 
joined the Association ; also James 
Stephens, the Irish Republican. 
Blanqui, though at various times in 
correspondence with it, never be- 
came a member ; the more moderate 
leaders of the French Democratic 
party, Louis Blanc, Ledru Rollin, 
Gambetta, and others, were too pre- 
eminently representatives of the so- 
called bourgeois republicanism to 
commend themselves to the Inter- 
national when it took a decided 
political course. 

During the years 1866-1869 pro- 
pagandism was carried on with 
great zest, and numerous sections 
were formed in various parts of 
Europe and America. The move- 
ment soon made progress in Ger- 
many, where Liebknecht and Bebel, 
its first adherents, were elected to 
the Reichstag by the working men 
of Saxony, Austria, Italy, Belgium. 
Holland, Belgium, and France soon 
numbered many large and important 
sections, seven hundred and fifty 
women enrolling themselves on the 
list at Lyons alone. Women were 
admitted to the Councils, and even 
took part in the discussions, though 
the equality of the sexes, as a 
principle, was not enunciated in 
the earlier stages. That the As- 
sociation all along was in sym- 
pathy with the ‘emancipation of 
women’ is evident by the invita- 
tion sent by the Council to Mrs. 
Law to attend the Congress of 
Lausanne, a paper on The Rights 
of Women by that lady having 
G2 
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given much satisfaction. Mrs. Law 
was later admitted as a member of 
the Council, and made some very 
good speeches on various occasions, 
always, however, of extreme Social- 
istic tendencies. Ladies who had 
no connexion whatever with the 
Association were, though we believe 
very rarely, admitted by courtesy 
to the sittings of the General 
Council, and treated with extreme 
politeness. This respectful attitude 
towards the weaker sex, and un- 
compromising recognition of the 
social and intellectual equality of 
both, should beremembered by those 
who, whilst accepting these doc- 
trines from another platform, hold 
the International as a term of re- 
proach, and refuse to believe that 
anything good would ever come out 
of the council chamber which after- 
wards raised a voice on behalf of 
the Commune. In an able paper on 
the organisation and principles of 
the International, drawn up by Mr. 
Hales, at that time secretary, the 
complete political and social equality 
of women is laid down as one of 
the fundamental doctrines; and in 
pamphlets reprinted by the Not- 
tingham branch in 1871 ‘it is 
enounced, that the emancipation of 
women is one of the most important 
steps of the social movement does 
not require much argument; their 
importance as a social force in 
human affairs is palpable to all, and 
the education of both sexes, which 
is now acknowledged to be neces- 
-eary, carries with it the recognition 
of their equal rights. Being en- 
.dowed with the same powers and 
capacities, though in different de- 
grees—in some the man being su- 
perior, in some the woman, and 
in the social capacities the woman 
being better endowed than the man 
—the demand for the recognition 
of the equal rights of woman must 
beacceded to before the social move- 
ment can develop its full results.’ 
‘There is one fallacy,’ the writer 
goes on to say, ‘of the opponents of 
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equal rights—both those who op- 
pose equal rights for all men and 
also those who'resist equal rights 
for women—which I should here 
point out; they assume that the 
claim for equal rights implies the 
claim of an equality of powers and 
duties ; but it does nothing of the 
kind, the natural law being equality 
of rights, inequality of powers and 
duties, for if rights depended on 
the natural powers of individuals 
or sexes, there would have to be a 
scale of rights which in diversity 
and complexity would laugh the 
castes of India to scorn; for as 
there are no two individuals exactly 
alike in their capacities, nor ever 
will be, there would have to be, if 
rights depended on capacities, an 
endless scale of rights as vary- 
ing as the powers of individuals 
and sexes.’ A passage which con- 
tains much forcible argument, 
though not well put together. 

The International went beyond 
mere theory on the subject of 
women, and in the Congress of 
Bale occurs an interesting episode 
testifying how thorough was the 
sympathy expressed for the feebler 
sex. Palix, the delegate from Lyons, 
read a harrowing account of a 
trades union composed almost exclu- 
sively of women, ovalistes by trade, 
to whom pecuniary help had been 
given by the Association. It ap- 
pears that these wretched beings, 
among whom were children of nine, 
ten, and eleven years of age, up till 
1848 worked sixteen, and in some 
places seventeen, hours, or even 
nineteen hours, a day for the miser- 
able sum of one franc twenty-five 
centimes—that is to say, a shilling a 
day. In 1848 a strike was organ- 
ised, resulting in a reduction of two 
hours’ labour, and this state of 
things lasted till 1869, when, after 
another strike of some days’ dara- 
tion, the hours of labour were further 
reduced to ten, the wages remain- 
ing unchanged. The physical and 
moral condition of these women 
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was pitiable. They slept under the 
roofs of the workshops, on filthy 
straw beds, the linen of which was 
only changed twice a year. They 
were for the most part completely 
ignorant, and decimated by disease 
and vice. A great number filled 
the hospitals, and many were yearly 
condemned for infanticide; in fact, 
prisons and hospitals might be 
called the natural asylums of these 
poor creatures. Substantial help 
had been afforded them in a recent 
strike by the International, and was 
touchingly acknowledged through 
the mouth of their delegate. Again 
upon another occasion the con- 
dition of the tailoresses was brought 
before the Council. Eccarius re- 
ported that in 1861 there were 
12,000 female tailors in London, 
3,000 of whom never worked less 
than fourteen, frequently sixteen or 
eighteen, hours a day, occasionally 
all night, for seven shillings or ten 
shillings per week; children too; 
and their share in the economic 
system came, as we have seen, 
under frequent consideration, and 
this attitude of protectiveness and 
sympathy towards women and chil- 
dren must command the respect of 
all. In fact, there is something 
almost sublime in the fundamental 
notion of such an _ association. 
That working men and working 
women of all grades and nationali- 
ties should unite together for pur- 
poses of brotherly help, counsel, and 
self-advancement, that from one 
end of the civilised world to the 
other a word of kindness and a 
hand of succour should be offered to 
those in distress by their brothers 
and sisters, that the meanest toiler 
should feel himself under the shel- 
tering arm of a vaster and stronger 
freemasonry than as yet the world 
had dreamed of; here is an ideal at 
once poetic, religious, stupendous, 
rivalling the Utopias of famous 
dreamers from time immemorial. 
And practically the working of the 
International in its earlier stages, 
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whilst as yet politics were eschewed 
or only seldom handled, did tend 
to such a development of brotherly 
feeling aud support between classes 
hitherto as wide apart as if they 
had no sufferings in common. 
Whether it was the ‘ ovalistes’ of 
Lyons, the over-worked miners of 
Saxony, the locked-out men of dif- 
ferent countries, or the starving and 
naked Communist refugees, from 
first to last the Association held out 
a helping hand, and there can be no 
doubt that this interchange of ideas 
and good offices has greatly aided 
the education of the working men 
of all countries. 

The first occasion on which the 
International interfered in strikes 
with important results, was in that 
of the bronze-workers of Paris, one 
of the first working men’s benefit 
societies connected with a trades 
union in accordance with the law 
of 1864. Before that time trades 
combinations were not permitted, 
although associations had existed, 
of great use in aiding the men to 
act together. In February 1867 
5,000 bronze-workers were locked 
out. An appeal on their behalf was 
made by the Paris committee to 
the General Council, and resolutions 
were taken to aid the locked-out 
men. Three delegates were forth- 
with despatched to London, who 
were warmly received, and on their 
return gave the following account 
of their mission: ‘ We visited the 
committees of some twenty unions, 
comprising more than 200,000 mem- 
bers. Everywhere the ultimatum 
of our employers insisting on the 
dissolution of our society excited 
the energetic disapprobation of our 
brothers on this side of the Channel. 
That alone, they said, was enough 
to justify them in intervening. All 
the societies we visited voted sub- 
scriptions, which have either been 
remitted to us or are about to arrive 
in due course. We could not visit 
all the unions. We had, as you 
know, to return with all speed, 
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The following are the societies with 
which we have been in relation: 
Gilders, compositors, engineers, 
carpenters, cabinet-makers, French 
lishers, coach-makers (French 
branch of the International), curriers, 
tin-plate workers, masons, exca- 
vators, hatters, shoemakers, iron 
moulders. Our friends in each com- 
mittee we visited undertook to go 
for us where we had not time to go 
ourselves. We may therefore hope 
that henceforth the solidarity of the 
workmen is established among all 
peoples desirous of seeing labour 
take the position it deserves.’ The 
employers yielded, and their con- 
duct was mainly attributed to the 
intervention of the International. 
In England also it worked in the 
same way. On former occasions 
English employers had been accus- 
tomed, whenever a strike happened, 
to procure foreign workmen at 
lower wages; and this very course 
was taken in the disastrous agri- 
cultural lock-out of 1874; but 
whilst the International was in force 
such a state of things was not per- 
mitted. No sooner were the tidings 
of a strike received at head-quar- 
ters, than the various foreign cor- 
respondents were instructed to warn 
their fellow-workmen against ac- 
cepting any offers of the kind. 
During the tailors’ strike of 1869 
the importation of foreign hands 
was thus prevented, and the block- 
cutters, hair-dressers, and wire- 
workers received similar support. 
The second Congress took place 
at Lausanne in 1867, upon which 
occasion between sixty and seventy 
delegates were present, and the 
following motions were adopted: 
‘Congress invites the members of 
the International in all countries to 
use their utmost influence to induce 
the trades unions to employ their 
funds in founding co-operative mills 
and workshops. Congress admits 
that mutual help should be given 
in every attempt to raise the rate 
of wages, whilst declaring that a 
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higher end is yet to be attained in 
the suppression of wages altogether. 
Congress decides that all religious 
teaching should be discarded from 
public education. Congress: is of 
opinion that the judges should be 
chosen by universal suffrage. Con- 


‘gress affirms that the social emanci- 


pation of the working classes is inse- 
parable from their political eman- 
cipation, and that the establishment 
of their political liberty is the first 
measure absolutely required.’ An 
extract from the following address 
will give a very good idea of the 
attitude of the International about 
this time : 


To the Trades Unionists of Great 
Britain and Ireland. 


Fettow Workine Men,—Nearly four 
years have elapsed since a small num- 
ber of working men, belonging to dif- 
ferent countries, convened a public meet- 
ing at St. James’s Hall, at which the 
International Working Men’s Association 
was established. They were doing the right 
thing at the right time. During that space 
of time the Association has acquired a 
position that no other organisation has ever 
attained in Europe. It is neither a rival of 
nor in conflict with any working men’s 
organisations ; on the contrary, it aims at 
utilising and extending the influence of 
existing organisations in all countries, by 
endeavouring to bring about a common 
undertaking and promoting common action 
between them. 

As to its character, though it advocates 
complete political freedom, it is not a poli- 
tical association in the old acceptation of 
the term. While aiding all progressive 
movements it avoids the contending factions, 
well knowing how futile it would be to 
expect any real amelioration in the condi- 
tion of the labouring poor by trusting to 
the capitalists as aclass. Slanderers assert 
that the Association has provoked strikes ; 
it has not done any such thing; but it has 
enabled working men to resist lock-outs and 
successfully terminate strikes rendered 
inevitable by the encroachments, bad faith, 
and wanton conduct of employers. The 
fundamental principle of the Association is, 
that the produce of labour ought to be the 
property of the producer; that the brother- 
hood of labour should be the basis of 
society; and that the working men of all 
countries should throw aside their petty 
jealousies and national antipathies, and 
make common cause with each other in 
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their struggle with capital. Labour is of 
no country. Working men have the same 
evils tocontend witheverywhere. Capital 
is but accumulated labour. Why should 
the labourer be the slave to that which he 
has himself produced? Too long have the 
capitalists profited by the national isolation 
of the sons of toil. Foreign competition 
has always furnished a plea for the reduc- 
tion of wages. For a long time the trades 
unions of this kingdom sufficed to keep 
wages up. Free trade has worked a change. 
TheContinental workmen work longer hours 
for less money than the British do. If this 
country is yet producing cheaper than others, 
it is due to a higher development of her 
machinery, The distance in the race be- 
tween the British and Continental manu- 
facturers for the prices in the market of 
the world is rapidly diminishing; the 
British is ahead, but only just ahead. 
These facts ought to convince the British 
workmen of the importance of the Inter- 
national Association. It has everywhere 
on the Continent fostered the formation of 
trades unions, and served as an engine for 
their common and fraternal action. In 
France the lock-out of the Paris bronze- 
workers was characteristic. 1,500 men were 
locked out and 4,000 threatened to be 
locked out, unless they abandoned their 
newly-formed Trade Society—one of the 
first that were formed after the British 
model. By the aid of the International 
that combination of employers was defeated. 
Since then the trades unions have be- 
come neutralised in France, and the 
Government, alarmed at the progress of the 
International Association, has again and 
again tried to suppress it by fining and 
imprisoning the Executive Committee of 
Paris. In Switzerland the strike in the 
building trades of Geneva resulted in a 
reduction of the hours of labour and an 
increase of wages per day. But the mas- 
ters only gave in after they had ascertained 
to what extent the men received supplies 
from abroad. Instead of crushing the 
Association, the action of the master 
builders has tended to increase its influence. 
In Belgium the International Associa- 
tion has played an equally prominent part. 
In consequence of the general crisis in the 
metal trades, the directors of the mines 
resolved upon working only four days a 
week, To make sure of the shareholders’ 
dividends they gave peremptory notice of a 
ten per cent. reduction of wages. The 
miners refused to continue working on such 
conditions, and the Government tried the 
persuasive influence of powder and shot; 
many were killed, many more wounded and 
imprisoned. At that stage the Brussels 
Committee stepped in. They procured 
medical aid for the wounded, pecuniary 
support for the bereft, and counsel for the 
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imprisoned. Since then they have suc- 
ceeded in establishing a miners’ union in 
the coal basin of Charleroi, The untu- 
tored miners have thus been brought within 
the bonds of labourers’ brotherhood, which 
will be a safeguard against their oppressors 
ae rough-shod over them on a future 

y- 
In Germany, on the occasion of Count 
Bismarck proposing a reform of the tariff, 
the Chamber of Commerce of Barmen and 
Elberfeld (the Prussian Manchester) objected 
on the ground that the Prussian manufac- 
turers could not compete with the English 
without a reduction of wages—a course that 
could not be pursued without danger in the 
face of the rapidly spreading influence and 
prompt action of the International Associa- 
tion. . . . To British trades societies 
it has rendered signal service by furnishing 
special information from abroad when re- 
quired, and by circulating correct accounts 
of their disputes all over the Continent, 
and thus prevented the employers from 
obtaining foreign labour to supplant that of 
their own men. In the accusation against 
the Paris Committee the Imperial prosecutor 
stated one of the chief reasons for demand- 
ing the condemnation of its members was 
that they had not only brought an excessive 
influence to bear upon all strikes in France, 
but had efficiently supported those in foreign 
countries, and as instances he stated that 
during the strikes of the English zinc- 
workers, tailors, and railway employés the 
Paris Committee had prevented French 
workmen from proceeding to England. 

The ever-ready cry of the British capi- 
talist that wages must be reduced because 
the workmen on the Continent work longer 
hours for less money than the British, can 
only be effectually met by endeavouring to 
approximate the hours of labour and the 
rate of wages throughout Europe. This is 
one of the missions of the International 
Working Men’s Association, and its annual 
congresses one of the most efficient means 
to accomplish it. At those gatherings the 
spokesmen of the working classes of different 
countries meet each other face toface. The 
exchange of ideas which is brought about 
in private conversation outside the regular 
meetings exercises as great, if not a greater, 
influence than the regular debates. It is 
there where everybody says what he has to 
say, and makes enquiries as to what people 
think of kindred topics elsewhere. At the 
London Conference of 1865 the French 
and Swiss delegates expressed it as their 
conviction that trades unionism would never 
take root on the Continent. At the Con- 


gress of 1869 there were upwards of forty 
delegates representing Continental trades 
societies formed on the British model. 
The seed that had been sown in London had 
borne fruit. 
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The next important event in the 
history of the International was the 
persecution of its French sections. 
From the first the Association dis- 
claimed the title of a secret society, 
and had, on the contrary, sought 
publicity ; but its French members 
were nevertheless summoned to the 
tribunal on the charge of belong- 
ing to an unauthorised society of 
more than twenty persons, whose 
governing body sat in London, and 
of being dangerous to society. ‘The 
prisoners who appear before you,’ 
said the Imperial prosecutor to the 
court, ‘are industrious, honest, and 
intelligent working men, They have 
never been condemned before to- 
day. No stain is on their moral 
character. In justifying the course 
we take against them I have not 
one word to say against their 
honour.’ Tolain and the other ac- 
cused members defended themselves 
admirably, but were nevertheless 
condemned to a fine of 100 francs 
each; and the dissolution of the 
Paris branch of the International 
Working Men’s Association was de- 
creed. Two months later nine 
other members were tried and con- 
demned to three months’ imprison- 
ment at St. Pélagie. 

In spite of these persecutions 
correspondence was kept up by the 
French members individually with 
the General Council, and the cause 
was gaining in force. In 1868 the 
builders of Geneva, who had locked 
out their men for refusing to quit 
the International, were defeated by 
the pecuniary aid forwarded from 
the English, French, German, and 
Belgian sections—an occurrence 
which greatly strengthened the As- 
sociation in Switzerland. In August 
of the same year a hundred and 
twenty newly created trades unions 
affiliated themselves with the Inter- 
national. These, however, belonged 
to Middle and Southern Germany, 
the North German societies being 
forbidden this course by law. It must 
be remembered that trades unionism 
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was only just planted on German 
soil, and had developed with extra- 
ordinary rapidity. Out of the So- 
cialist-Democratic parties .repre- 
sented by Lassalle and Schultz- 
Delitsch—the first an advocate of 
the most violent democratic mea- 
sures; the latter, a temperate 
leader of the Forischritt or Progress 
party, and the so-called father of 
co-operation in Germany—had been 
formed a new one, which, meeting 
in congress at Eisenach, 1869, 
adopted the programme of the In- 
ternational. Justas the Paris mem- 
bers were prohibited by law from 
corporate affiliation to any foreign 
society, so these could only send in 
their individual adhesion. In Aus- 
tria the working-class movement 
was spreading equally fast, and 
equally in the teeth of legal re. 
straint and opposition. In 1868 the 
Socialist-Democratic centres of Vi- 
enna, Pesth, and Pressburg corre- 
sponded with the General Council, 
and sent delegates to the Bale Con- 
gress, and from that time under- 
went a series of violent persecutions. 
The Volkstimme and Gleickheit, both 
organs of the Association, were sup- 
pressed, and in July 1869 the 
delegates were put on their trial 
for high treason. In spite of the 
admirable manner in which they 
defended themselves, and the gene- 
ral sympathy enlisted on their 
behalt, they were condemned, 
Oberwinder and Sehen to six and 
five years’ penal servitude respec- 
tively, and the rest to shorter terms 
of imprisonment. Just after this 
the workmen’s clubs and seventy- 
five trades unions of Vienna were 
dissolved, which act of despotism 
aroused an outburst of popular feel- 
ing; nearly 60,000 persons took 
part in a public demonstration ; the 
troops were called in, and many 
were killed and wounded. 

It is impossible in a brief survey 
like thepresent to describe the trans- 
actions of the International in full, 
which up to this time bore chiefly on 
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economic questions. Whenever an 
important struggle occurred be- 
tween labour and capital, the Asso- 
ciation stepped in to aid the cause 
of higher wages and reduced hours 
of labour. These objects, and these 
alone, at first occupied the General 
Council, and for the offence of com- 
bining to obtain them theFrench and 
Austrian members were sent to pri- 
son likecommon felons. Nothing ofa 
revolutionary character was proved 
against them, because nothing re- 
volutionary had been attempted. 
They had simply wished to raise 
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the condition of their fellows, mo- 
rally, socially, and politically, by 
means of combination. Had the 
International stopped short here, 
had it held aloof from Utopian theo- 
ries of right and equality, had it 
turned a deaf ear to unwise leaders 
and steadily adhered to the pro- 
gramme originally laid down, there 
can be no doubt that the working 
classes might have achieved more 
for themselves in a generation than 
legislators and benefactors could in 
many. But it was not so. 
(To be continued.) 
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ESSAY ON POETICAL TRANSLATION. 


By Francis W. Newman. 


HAT shall be the form of Poeti- 

cal Translation ? is a problem 

wholly separate from _the~-otfier, 

What is the best form for an origi- 
nal Poem? 

Those'who have an inward im- 
pulse to original poetry will not at- 
tend to general discussion, but will 
settle the question in their own way. 
Nevertheless, we may perhaps say 
that our cultivated public in general 
is agreed in the opinion, that, for 
short poems and all lighter versifi- 
cation, rhyme is desirable ; but for 
long poems and poems of high aim 
rhyme is less suitable. It seems to 
be undeniable that the use of rhyme 
too easily satisfies the ear, and is 
adverse to the cultivation of various 
and melodious rhythm ; yet in every 
grand poem rhythm is of first-rate 
importance. 

Just so in translation. 


If your 
original is light or without any 
marked perfection in form, it is 


better translated with rhyme. To 
try to introduce an excellence which 
it has not is not faithfulness. To 
adhere at all closely to the words 
is superfluous as well as unpleasing. 
If you may deviate from them con- 
siderably, the demand of rhyme is 
not painfully severe; and rhyme 
easily gives sufficient form for your 
purpose. I will add the concession 
that where, for instance, Greek Tra- 
gedy is comparable in spirit to the 
modern opera; where dialogue is 
short and rapid, perhaps in half- 
lines, which in the Greek eminently 
needed the support of music, rhyme 
is our most obvious aid. Such pas- 
sages may have deep pathos, but 
they seldom have any other quali- 
ties of high poetry. But when the 
original has great perfection, and 
marked peculiarities of form, and 
specially chosen diction, the duty 
of faithfulness becomes more and 


more incumbent on the translator 
—more and more difficult. I else- 
where compared his problem to that 
of a draughtsman who has to imi- 
tate Assyrian sculpture with the 
pencil; thereupon a critic inter- 
preted me as recommending indus- 
trial imitation! Of course the pro- 
blem is eminently artistic; but the 
artist is not at liberty to smooth 
away peculiarities of the original, 
and introduce turns which are to 
us customary and more pleasing. 
Accidental failures and errors of the 
original he need not reproduce, but 
in proportion to its real merit he is 
bound to adhere to whatever in it 
is systematic. There are ancient 
poets who, because of the inade- 
quacy of our language, if translated 
atall, are perhaps best renderedin our 
prose: such is Pindar. The French 
in general prefer prose. Never- 
theless, where the original is in 
metre, a total sacrifice of metre is a 
severe loss; and very few English- 
men will read through the transla- 
tion of a foreign poet if it be exe- 
cuted in prose. For nearly all 
Latin and Greek poets our metres 
may be used. Precisely because so 
few of us seem to discern the powers 
of our language to develop unrhymed 
metre, I was impelled to translate 
the Odes of Horace, as affording a 
large variety of specimens how 
stanzas may be constructed. 

It may be worth while here to 
remark that there are original poets, 
still living or recently dead, who 
think the substance of their poetry 
so valuable that they may quite 
disembarrass themselves of all con- 
cern about the melody, energy, and 
elasticity of their rhythm. To talk 
to them of accent and cesura, to 
complain of loads of consonants and 
lumber, would be utterly useless so 
long as they have a public which 
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will praise and buy their books for 
the sake of the philosophy (I sup- 
pose) which is contained in them. 
But no translator can claim the 
exemptions which these writers as- 
sume. The material pre-exists; he 
who undertakes to translate is bound 
to present it in a form and dress as 
analogous to the original as the 
change of language permits. He 
has no right to turn a most elegant 
Greek ode into our coarsest, rudest 
blank verse, marred by unpro- 
nounceable combinations of -ts, st. . 
and other consonants, and utterly 
destitute of the original grace. 
Every translator has a constant 
duty, in line after line, of studying 
long and short, ceesura and accent, 
asmuch as an Eton schoolboy. 
One who fancies that his genius 
can supersede this will only suc- 
ceed in proportion as he is careless 
of conforming to the original. 

All schoolboysare probably aware 
of certain elementary facts, which 
nevertheless may here fitly be re- 
cited. Our metres belong to two 
classes widely contrasted—those in 
which the beats of the voice fall on 
alternate syllables, and those in 
which two strongly accented syl- 
lables are separated by two unac- 
cented. The former are called (in- 
accurately) Iambic or Trochaic ac- 
cording as the beats are on the even 
or the odd syllables; the latter (also 
inaccurately) are called Anapestic 
orDactylic. This latter class is apt 
to be either light and dancing or 
eminently prosaic. A Cambridge ma- 
thematician is said to have unawares 
expressed an Optical Theorem in 
words which opened: ‘If parallel 
ray8 come contrary ways, and fall 
upon opposite sides...’ This form 
of metre can only by exception be 
used in high poetry, and then with 
the greatest care to avoid unpleasant 
flatness. By making the unaccented 
syllables sensibly Jong, and securing 
that some marked passion shall be 
expressed, much may be done to 
counteract the evil. The excited 
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double dochmee of the Greek Tra- 
gedians, I fancy, may sometimes be 
rendered in this metre. As a speci- 
men of what I mean I will pro- 
duce an experiment which I long 
since made in the Agamemnon of 
Aischylus, where the chorus bursts 
into fury at the murder of Agamem- 
non by his wife. 


(Strophe.) O woman, what Evil earth-nur- 
tur’d hath fed thee, 
What draught from the briny wave stream- 
ing hath fill’d thee,— 
For incense, to lay public curse on thy 
head ? 
Thou hast fell’d and cut off, and shalt out- 
cast be deem’d, 
To the townsfolk a direful abhorrence. 
(Antistr.) Proud schemer art thou, and too 
lofty thy vauntings. 
As with gore-dripping fortune thy spirit is 
frenzied, 
Behold! on thy forehead outblazeth a 
drop 
Of blood unaveng’d. Still destin’d art thou, 
Reft of friends, blow for blow to encounter. 


So much I have written just to 
show that I do not venture wholly 
to proscribe this class of unrhymed 
metres in the translation of high 
poetry ; but I believe it can so sel- 
dom be used with advantage, that 
I intend to say no more about it 
now, and to confine myself to the 
other class, in-which the beats are 
alternate. When we have either 
four or three beats in each line, the 
rhythm is adapted to music, as is 
manifest both in our Psalm tunes 
and our ballad tunes. But a line 
with 5 beats is less musical and 
more oratorical. 

Such is our ‘ Heroic’ measure, 
whether in Blank Verse, orin Pope’s 
Couplets, or in Spenser’s Stanza, 
or in the Sonnet, or in the imitations 
of Ariosto’s metre. This 5-foot 
verse belorgs to higher cultivation 
than the Ballad, and in it great 
variety of rhythm has been develop- 
ed, eminently by Milton and finally 
by Thomson, who perhaps brought 
‘ Blank Verse’ (so called) to its per- © 
fection. The prevalent monotony 
in the rhymed couplet, in contrast 
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to the varied melody when rhyme is 
absent, is certainly a marked fact. 
This ‘ Jambic metre,’ in which the 
beats fall on the even syllables, is 
alone suited for a long poem, for 
the cardinal reason that in our lan- 
guage sentences and clauses habit- 
ually and naturally begin with 
unaccented syllables, such as articles 
(The, A), conjunctions (If, When, 
&c., And, But, Or), pronouns (He, 
His, Our) and other small words. 
Besides, by a liberty universally 
conceded, this metre admits in the 
first foot an inversion of the beat 
(i.e. what is called a Trochee instead 
of an lamb), so that great ease of 
composition results. No such liber- 
ty is granted to the Trochaic metre. 
Versitiers indeed (from mere laziness 
apparently) do take liberties with 
it which I regard as inadmissible. 
For me, the first syllable must ad- 
mit of a strong accent, and the se- 
cond syllable must generally be 
sensibly shorter than the first, to make 
a Trochaic line melodious; and this 


is too severe a requirement to fulfil 


continuously. But it appears to 
me that neither our poets nor our 
translators rightly esteem the great 
additional power of compacting 
vigorous stanzas, which the Tro- 
chaic opening of the line gives us. 
Does anyone ask me, Why is a 
stanza wanted? Imay reply, Why 
did Sappho make a stanza? Why 
did Alcreus? Why do Catullus 
and Horace write oftener with a 
stanza than with a continuous mo- 
notony of line? I cannot doubt 
that the Epic recitative tired them. 
One nation in Europe still keeps up 
the Greek system of making metres 
depend on Quantity, not on Accent, 
namely, the Hungarians ; but their 
best poets so complain of monotony 
that, in a poem of any length, 
they frequently change the metre. 
We know that Sappho, Alceeus, and 
Horace all were glad of the lyre as 
an accompaniment. Horace often 
tells us how much he counts on the 
aid of a music girl; still, the poetry, 
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though written for music, was 
much oftener read than sung, the 
musician not being at hand. This 
made a vast change from the Tragic 
choruses. When a play was elabo- 
rately got up at the expense of the 
State, and the singers were drilled 
by the poet, who controlled alike 
music and words, fixed stanzas were 
not thought of. The music was 
allowed its free swing, though we 
see strong tendencies to certain 
final cadences. But when music’ 
was taken away, it was hard to 
know how to sing or read, unless 
fixed intelligible cadences recurred. 
Out of this, evidently, arose the 
principle of a Stanza. This holds 
equally with us, though our rhythm 
is no longer based on music. Few 
Englishmen are content with Mil- 
ton’s choruses in Samson Ago- 
nistes as fulfilling their desires of 
poetical melody. The ear never 
knows what to expect, and is fre- 
quently disappointed. Thus to me 
it is almost an axiom that we must 
have either a single rhythm re- 
peated or a stanza. We do not 
forbid the first by valuing the 
second, 

By adopting a Trochaic line of five 
beats with the general rhythm of our 
Epic Blank Verse, we at once get a 
powerful new metre for lyric use. 
This I find highly suited to Horace’s 
Ezegi monumentum, &c. 

I not all shall perish. Funeral-Queen! 
Still a goodly part of me shall shun 

Thy recording. I, in later praise, 

Fresh shall thrive, long as the silent maid 
Climbs the Capitol in Pontiff's train. 


Here we get all the energy and 
variety of rhythm which charac- 
terises our Epic Verse, with just 
enough innovation to make it felt 
as Lyric, not Epic. Let it be ob- 
served (for few seem to be aware) 
that the successive beats ought sel- 
dom to be all of equal strength, 
and perhaps never at equal inter- 
vals of time. For energy and elas- 
ticity the syllables must at one 
moment be quicker, at another 
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slower; and, to avoid monotony, 
it is important to have the chief 
beats differently placed in different 
lines, sometimes falling on long 
syllables, sometimes on short. Thus 
in the last line above, the accented 
syllables Climbs, Pont-, Train, are all 
long: but in Capitdl the first 
syllable is very short, but strongly 
accented, the third is short and 
very feebly accented. To illus- 
trate another fact, that modern 
poetry is antagonistic to the ancient 
doctrine of Equable Times, take the 
following : 

Oh Pierian maid, whose touch 

Sweetly modulates the golden shell ; 

Who at pleasure canst bestow 

Swan-like melody on fishes mute. 

We may observe that, owing to the 
double accent on the trisyllable 
words modulates, melody, the accent 
on the last syllable is not only very 
weak, but is hurried. Let us alter 
this, which it is easy to do. For 
instance— 

Oh Pierian maid, whose touch 
Tunes the gélden shéll to utterance sWeet ; 

Thou, who canst at pleasure lend 
Notes of plaintive swan to fishes mite. 
No one of these lines is in itself 
bad; yet in combination they are 
more monotonous than the first ver- 
sion, because the accents are more 
equable and more equably timed, 
of which we very soon tire. The 
sweetness of a verse depends on the 
ease of utterance, the due propor- 
tion of broad soft vowels, and ab- 
sence of troublesome consonants; 
somewhat perhaps also on equable 
times; but the energy depends on 
unequable and unequal accent, fall- 
ing sometimes on broad and strong, 
sometimes on short and weak 
vowels. 

While the ordinary Epic Blank 
Verse seems to me to need cautious 
and rare use in lyrics, it yet be- 
comes highly suitable when elon- 
gated by a very short syllable, with 
the preceding accent energetic. 
We may call this a line of 54 
lambs. I find that it makes an 
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excellent couplet with either a 4-foot 
Iambic or a 3-foot Iambic preceding. 
Thus in Horace’s Epode 15 : 


’Twas night, and in the sky serene 
The Moon among the smaller lights was 
shining; ... 


or in Alschylus, Prometheus, 


Never may all-disposing Jove, 
With sway o'ermatching, my resolves en- 
counter ; 
Nor to approach the gods may I 
Be slack, with kine for holy banquet 
slaughter'd 
On margin of my Ocean-Sire’s 
Exhaustless channels, nor in words be 
guilty! 


This stanza I find quite to satisfy 
the ear. When the tirst line of the 
stanza is only 3 feet, it admits 
of being doubled at pleasure, giving 
new variety. First, taking it single, 
I thus translate from the first chorus 
of Sophocles’ Antigone, concerning 
Capaneus attacking Thebes : 


(Strophe 2.) Foil'd in his frantic rush, 

Though still with blasts of hate against us 
raving, 
Down dropt he, torch and all, 

And heavy rung on Earth, who upward 
spurn’d him, &e. 

(Antistr. 2.) But now since Victory 

Mighty of name at length is come, rejoicing 
In car-borne Theba’s joy ; 

Hlenceforth forget we battle’s past annoy- 
ance, &e. 


Again, if we double the first line of 
the stanza, making it an Alexan- 
drine, we get an excellent rhythm. 
Euripidis Alcestis : 


Therefore at Boibis’ meer | bright stream- 
ing, holdeth he 
A hearth with flocks innumerous aye 
abounding ; 
And sets, for acres plough’d | and leas out- 
spread, his bound 
Tow'rd where the sun his darkling car 
arresteth, 
Molossia’s lofty clime: | but tow’rd the 
JEgéan main,— 
Shore havenless,—o’er Pélion he reigneth. 


The Alexandrine also admits an 
additional syllable at the end ; then, 
perhaps, the second line is better 
without it. Take Horace, Epode 
16: 
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There sprouts the olive shoot | with bloom When panting? puff of Thracian tempest 


undisappointing, 
And the dark fig her proper tree adorns. 
With light foot brawling leaps | the stream 
from lofty mountains, 
And honey trickles from the hollow holm. 
There to the constant pail | come the she- 
goats unbidden, 
And the dear flock show udders alway 
full. 


Other slight variations yield equally 
good rhythm, and may often enable 
us to make a stanza commensurate 
with the original. I take another 
example from the Antigone, and 
write the stanzas in three separate 
lines, 3}, 34, 5: 


(Str. 1.) O Love, in fight unconquer'd ; 
Love, who on! proud souls fallest, 
And nightly restest on soft cheek of maiden; 

Who sea-travérsing roamest, 
Or where field-dwellers nestle ; 
Thee none escapeth even of immortals. 
Us, creatures of a moment, 
Whome’er of us thou enterest, frenzy seizeth, 


(Antistr. 1.) And thou to unjust outrage 
Even just hearts pervertest, 
And now mid heroes stirrest kinsman’s 
anger. 
Enchantment in the eyelids 
Of damsel ripe for wedlock 
Doth signal triumph, Counsellor high-seated 
With Sanctities primeval. 
For matchless sports among them Love's 
great goddess. 


Here it will be observed that two 
stanzas of 34, 34, 54 are followed 
by a third stanza of two lines only, 
34, 54; yet the genius of the stanza 
remaining, no shock is felt by the 
ear. Thus we can keep closer to 
the Greek without embarrassment. 

Let us try the reverse order in 
another choral ode of the same 


play : 


Blest they, whose life the taste 
Of misery knows not ; for, when Heay'n-sent 
ruin 
Shatters a house, there lacks 
No weight of woe on kin promiscuous vented. 
Like as the briny billow 
On nether darkness riding, 


rages, 
Uprolleth from the bottom 
Black heaps of foul confusion, 
And the vext shores reply by squally 
moaning. 

These examples satisfy me that 
we have here several very effective 
new stanzas without rhyme. 

For Horace’s Sapphics, which are 
generally mild or playful, we easily 
get an effective substitute in an 
Iambic stanza of 4 lines, which 
may be defined as 44, 44, 43, and 
24. In a few places of the Greek 
tragedians I have tried this, and 
make no doubt that a skilful ver. 
sifier can use it with effect. After 
three or four efforts at the dxric 
aeXiov of the Antigone, which I 
suppose all will call difficult, I 
could not keep so close to the ori- 
ginal with any other metre in the 
1st Strophe as with this: 


O ray of Sun, of all the fairest 

Reveal'd to Theba seven-gated, 

Eyelid of golden day! late gleaming 
O’er streams of Dirka ; 

We saw thee stir to foremost gallop 

With keener rein the fleeing hero, 

Who with white shield and full equipment 
From Argos started. 


Not knowing what music Sappho 
herself used, which may have been 
very wild and plaintive, we cannot 
say whether this English metre 
might have suited to translate her 
poetry, if it were extant. That 
does not concern us, if it will suit 
Horace or occasionally Euripides. 
In a more pretentious ode, where 
Horace aims at grandeur, this metre 
suits well enough. Ode iv. 6: 

as pine by biting iron smitten, 

Or cypress snapt by squall of Eurus, 

Down dropt he huge, in dust of Troas 

His neck abasing, &c. 

As a result of numerous experi- 
ments, I venture to assert from the 
decisions of my own ear (while I 
cannot rightly assume that all ex- 


? I conjecturally correct the inadmissible word xrfyac: into Afpaci. 
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perienced cultivators of verse will 
agree with me), that the short un- 
accented syllable at the end is a 
very great aid in contenting us 
without rhyme. What is called a 
‘double ending’ seems to satisfy 
my ear. I first discovered this in 
substituting the modern Greek 
Epic metre for Homer’s Epic. It is 
simply our commonest Ballad metre 


with a double ending, as in Camp- 
bell : 


By this the storm grew loud apace: | the 
waterwraith was shrieking ; 

And in the scowl of heav’n each face | grew 
dark as they were speaking. 


Just drop the rhymes, and you 
have such lines as: 


For they no earthly viands eat, | nor drink 
they wine resplendent ; 

And therefore bloodless are they all, | and 
deathless are reputed. Iliad, v. 341. 


Or again, Iliad x. 296: 


When to the child of mighty Jove | they 
thus had paid their worship, 

They hied to go, as lions twain, | in gloom 
of night enshrouded, 

Midcarnage, over carcases, | through dusky 
gore and armour. 


It is sometimes of great import- 
ance to be able to express each line 
of the original in a separate line of 
the imitation. Not that it can be 
wise to bind ourselves to this, yet 
it is, often enough, so urgent that 
our line or stanza ought to be com- 
mensurate in compass to the task 
imposed. This is one of the ele- 
ments to be allowed for in the 
choice of a metre. 

A modification of Iambic metre 
well known to poets ought not here 
to be omitted. I have never seen 
it noticed by any metrical gram- 
marian. In it alternate accents are 
of double emphasis. An example 
from Agamemnon (3rd choral ode) 
will illustrate it sufficiently : 
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(Str. 1.) Who so véritably wise did the 
Ciaptivatress nime, 
The spéar-espouséd Hélen,* prize of 
strife ? 
Was it dne to us unseén, who a fiite-presag- 
ing téngue 
Truly guided? for she fitly ships and 
mén 
And cities carried ciiptive. 
From oiit the dainty weilth of the bridal 
hangings shé 
By Titan Zephyr’s bréath sailed aling ; 
And a shiélded huntsman-tréop on her 
vinish’d oary triick 
At Simois’ leafy biinks push’d to shore, 
In a caiise of gory quiirrel. 
(Antist. 1,) It was piirpose-working Wrath 
that inflicted her on Triy 
As a chirge of Wedded-Ciire* truly 
named ; 


To avénge in later timé the dishénour of 
the boird 


And of hearth-commiuning Jéve upon the 
riice 


Who pervérsely chanted Hymen, &c. 


One who undertakes the problem 
of finding a substitute for the Greek 
Dactylic Hexameter, may naturally 
be asked what he recommends 
when a Pentameter is joined; nor 
is it easy to answer with any de- 
cision. Long poems in this Couplet, 
like Ovid’s Epistles, seldom have 
enough high poetry in them to 
come into this discussion. Short 
pieces, such as abound in Greek 
collections of Epigrams, are some- 
times elaborately beautiful, and the 
powers of the English language are 
put on severe strain to reproduce 
any good imitation of their form. 
Tyrteus’s spirited Elegeiacs are, I 
think, well enough translated into 
the metre indicated above, as used 
by me for Horace’s Epode 16, ‘iz. 
Iambic 64 and 5. It is not more 
monotonous than the Hexameter 
and Pentameter. But for simple 


Greek inscriptions and other ditties 
of no great pretension in this metre, 
I think that an abrupt change in 
the second line of my Homeric sub- 
stitute succeeds as well as anything. 





* The poet translates the name Helen to mean captivatress. 


* A pun in the Greek, untranslatable. 
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The following are remarkably close 
to the Greek : 


Four are the public games of Greece, | and 
all the four are sacred ; 
To mortal men do two belong: | twé th’ 
immortals claim. 
The names are Jove, Latona’s son, | Arché- 
moros, Palaimon ; 
Their prizes are the olive wild, | apples, 


parsley, pine. 

Again : 

If to thy mind, Demosthenes! | thy body 
had been equal, 

Never had Macedonian Mars | play'd the 

lord in Greece. 

When a Greek elegeiac is elabo- 
rately beautiful, I think it must be 
dealt with by a translator just as a 
choral ode. Each piece should be 
allowed to dictate its own metre; 
no uniformity should be attempted, 
else the difficulty of the problem, 
already too great, is increased. 
Full use also should be made of 
Trochaic lines, of which I have now 
more to say. 

The Trochaic lines most familiar 
in English poetry are in 7 or 8 


syllables, with 4 beats in each 


line. In Psalm books a metre 
called ‘ Eights and Sevens’ is Tro- 
chaic Tetrameler. This is, like the 
Ballad metre, closely allied to music, 
and is very spirited when followed 
by a 54 Iamb. This I used for 
Horace’s Ode i. 5 to Lucius Sestius : 
Now thewinter’s keennesslogsens ; | Spring 
and Zephyr's pleasing change 

Is come, and engines haul the dry-keel’d 

galleys. 

When an Elegeiac is very full of 
matter, with compound Greek epi- 
thets saying much concisely, this 
stanza may not be at all too long. 
But it is probably too ringing and 
bold for a plaintive piece. 

The Trochaic line, when elongated, 
is still musical, and may be quite 
available in translation. The fol- 
lowing may rather be interpreted 
as Trochaic followed by Iambic: 
Varus! plant not other tree | before the 

sacred vine, 


All around Catillus’ walls, | in Tibur's mel- 
low soil. Hor. Od. i. 18. 
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In longer lines still I give this 
from the Agamemnon. 


Jove! whate’er thy nature be, | if this the 
name thou lovest, 

This will I to thee address ; | for, weighing 
every other, 

Nought beside can I conjecture, | Save the 
name of Jupiter, 

If ’tis right in sooth to scorn | Load of vain 
solicitude, &c. 


Several modifications of this are 
obvious. First, in a stanza of 3 
lines, as in alight piece of Horace 
(Ode, i. 8): 
Why (I pray) abhors he now 
Sunlit course, who once could bear 
Dust and heat so bravely ? 


Next, in a 
(Prometheus) : 


Marriage, with my equal join’d, 
Nought affrighteth me ; but never 
Let celestial Love at me 

Dart its glance unerring. 


stanza of 4 _ lines 


Further, in 5 lines, the last of 
them Iambic (telling who weep for 
Prometheus) : 


(Strophe 1.) Allin land of Colchis dwelling, 
Maiden-hearts, in fight undaunted ; 
All the troop of Scythia, holding 
Outmost range of earth, around 

The desolate pool, Mzdtis : 

(Antist. 1.) All Arabia’s warlike blossom,— 
Men who near Caucasian summits 
Lofty dwell on cliffs encastled, 
Bristling sharp with fretful spears, 

—aA terrible host,—bewail thee. 


But a far more oratorical line is 
when there are 5 Trochaic beats. 
This holds the same relative place in 
Trochaic metres as the 5-foot Blank 
Verse among Iambs. Not that it 
is suited for long continuance, but 
that it gives a new energy and 
variety. In translating Tragic 
choruses, we may sometimes use 
for a short continuity the line of 5 
Trochees. Thus in the Prometheus: 


(Str. 1.) Wise, oh wise, was he, who first 
by judgment 

Compass’d, and in words the 
fashion’d, 

‘ Wed thy peer, and win the prize of wedlock: 

Venture not with those whom riches pamper, 

Nor with those by lofty birth disdainful, 

Thou of humble rank, to play the suitor.’ 


maxim 
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(Ant. 1.) Never, never, O ye Fates [prime- 





val], 
May ye I the bed of Jove espy me! 
Never may a heav'n-descending bridegroom 
Press to ! for ah! I shrink, beholding 
How, by Jdno’s wrath, in frightful roam- 
ings 
Io, chaste and timid maid, is mangled. 



































But in general I think 3 lines 

of this form suffice, and that a 

stanza is well ended by a fourth 

line somewhat different; such as I 

use in Horace for the metre of Ode 

i. 6: 

Wé, Agrippa! touch not these achieve- 

ments, 

Nor Pelides’ anger unrelenting, 

Pelops’ ruthless house, nor deep Ulixes 
Roaming wildly on Ocean-wave. 



























































The alternate combination of 
Trochaic with 4 beats and with 5, 
I find peculiarly susceptible of ele- 
gance and pathos. In general it 
has not compass enough for the 
Greek Elegeiac, for which it might 
otherwise be recommended. I am 
highly satisfied with it as a substi- 
tute for Horace’s’ familiar metre, 


Od. i. 3: 


Surely round his heart had hé 

Oak and threefold brass, who dar’d to yield 
Bark so frail to deep so fierce 

First of men; nor fear'd South-western 













































































puffs 
Battling hard with stiff North-east,— 
Stars with Rainy name, nor frenzied South, 
Who than none less mighty sways, 
Bidding Hadria swell or sink at will. 


Many a Greek chorus, which has 

























































































n resisted other incantations, would 
k yield, I fancy, to this metre. An- 
it other adaptation to a stanza of 4 
it lines is as follows : 
id Praise, ye maidens, her whom streams and 
1C groves 
se Leaf-haired please; which jut from Cragus 
| 5 green, 5 
$: Or Erymanth, black with woods, 
Or, from Algidus’ icy top. 

we Further, the Iambic stanzas spoken 
im [§ of above may be modified by chang- 

ing one of the Iambic lines, at plea- 
. sure, into Trochaic; that is, so as 
per, 





to constitute a new stanza, not as 
taking liberty with the old. Thus, 
instead of 
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*T was night, and in the sky serene 
The Moon among the smaller lights was 
shining, 


where the stanza consists of 4 and 
54 Iambs, we may change the 
second line into one of 5 Trochees, 
which adds to it somewhat of ab- 
ruptness and energy. Thus, of 
Helen escaping from Sparta (Asch. 
Ag.): 
She to her townsmen left behind 
Clash of shield and spear and naval armings, 
And as a dow’ to Ilion bare 
Ruin,—whilst with ill-adventur’d venture 
The gates she fleetly pass’d ; and much 
Groan’d the palace bards, the news pro- 
claiming : 
‘ Ah, the house! the house and royalty ! 
Ah, her couch, and steps of tenderness!’ &c. 


From this Trochaic with 5 beats 
(accented on last syllable) I have 
at last satisfied myself with a sub- 
stitute for the Alcaic metre. In my 
translation of the Odes of Horace, 
published in 1853, I confessed that 
the substitute which I had adopted 
was too small in compass, and 
cramped me; yet, trying in several 
directions, I could not gain without 
losing, and did not succeed. Years 
afterwards, coming to the problem 
quite afresh, I at once discovered 
that the two first lines of my Alcaic, 
instead of 4 Trochaic beats, must 
have 5; but that Trochaic the lines 
ought to remain. Even the most 
difficult of the Alcaic Odes, that to 
Drusus Cesar (Ode iv. 4), with 
its merciless long-winded opening, 
proved comparatively manageable. 
It must be noted that in every faith- 
ful translation the Alcaic Odes of 
Horace will always show to worst 
advantage, simply because they 
have nearly always more of moral 
thought in them and less flavour 
of poetry. Many of them are mere 
morality and rhetoric dressed up 
with great skill, by aid of the pecu- 
liar power of transposition and com- 
pact construction in which Latin 
so far excels us. Wherever the 
lack of true poetry is compensated 
in Latin by rhetorical art, transla- 
tiondisenchants the reader. All that 
H 
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we can hope to do is to retain terse- 
ness and vigour, and present every- 
thing emphatically in the English 
which is emphatic in the Latin. 
Very many regard Horace’s address 
to Mmcenas, ‘ Tyrrhena regum pro- 
genies’ (Od. iii. 29), as the'finest of 
his Alcaics ; hence it is a good test 
of the capacity of a proposed metre. 
I am not ashamed of my new stanza 
when I make the trial : 


Wisely God in murkiness of night 
Shrouds the issues of futurity, 
And laughs if heart of mortal flutter 
Too intent. But thou the Present 
Ever calm improve. The world runs on, 
Borne in fashion of a mighty flood, 
To Tuscan deep now down the channel 
Peaceful gliding, now engulfing 
Stones corroded, trunks of trees uptorn, 
Flocks and habitations: nor the brawl 
Of hills and neighbouring woods is absent, 
When the deluge, wild descending, 
Tranquil pools disturbeth. Hé shall live 
Self-possest and glad, who day by day 
Can justly call his task accomplish’ d. 
Let the Sire his sky to-morrow 
Cloud with gloominess or light with sun : 
Ne’er will Pow’r Divine the deed once done 
Annul, or carry in reversal 
What the gliding hour has stranded. 


I no longer find any questions of 
metre remaining for a translator of 
the Odes of Horace ; and his metres 

are SO numerous, as to arm one 
beforehand for a large mass of the 
Greek lyrics. Various suggestions 
have been made above of stanzas 
suitable to translate the tragic odes. 
Difficulties must remain where 
music and acting played a large 
part with the Greek, especially 
when there are several speakers and 
short utterances; or generally, when 
there is great excitement. This is 
often accompanied by the ‘dochmiac’ 
metre, for which we have no cor- 
relative. Boeckh, I understand, 
says that the music was in 5/4 
time, as is a certain modern piece 
called The Gypsey Glee, which ladies 
generally despair of executing in 
true time. But when the utter- 
aifces in dochmees are of moderate 
length, and come from one mouth, 
I have thought that a sort of ‘God 
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save the King’ metre is not inappro- 
priate. Thus when the chorus in 
the Seven against Thebes is terrified 
at the enemy, and bursts out after 
every speech of the king, her ex- 
cited prayers may be cast into this 
form : 
(Str. 1.) O Gods, with victory 
Crown ye our champion 
Since for the State 
Righteous he combateth. 
Yet dire my terror is, 
Fate of my dearest ones 
Bloodstain’d to see. 
(Antistr. 1.) Perish, who ’gainst the State 
Vaunteth unseemly words! 
Him may high Jove 
By lightning-bolt arrest, 
Ere he my home invade, 
Rifling with haughty lance 
Our maiden-seats !° 


What we never can attain in Eng- 
lish is, a series of words with short 
syllables, short vowels, and very 
few consonants, so that the tongue 
runs over them with double rapidity. 
For this the Greeks have full 
power, and to the excited utter. 


ances it gives an inimitable pecu- 


liarity. But this, and other things, 
the English reader will not miss, 
for he cannot guess at their exist- 
ence. It is sufficient to say that, 
for the translation of by far the 
greater part of that foreign poetry 
which has a merit deserving of 
careful translation, with close ad- 
herence to its expressions and form, 
we have ample resources in un- 
rhymed lines, which are in full 
harmony with current and cus- 
tomary metre, and introduce no- 
thing new in principle. Without 
denying that rhyme may excep- 
tionally be desirable, the present 
writer maintains that ordinarily 
the translator of high poetry will 
have to purchase rhyme at far too 
high a sacrifice of faithfulness, and 
that when attained, it will be of 
little worth. It will generally be 
found to have lowered the qualities 
of his rhythm, and added nothing 
to the dignity and energy obtain- 
able without rhyme. 











T is now about fourteen years 
since Eugene O’Curry published 
his Lectures on the Manuscript 
Materials of Ancient Irish History. 
The critical powers of the writer 
were very slight, and his philological 
and archeological knowledge did 
not extend beyond the field of Irish 
literature and antiquities. Any 
shortcomings in these respects, how- 
ever, were abundantly compensated 
for by his deep and familiar ac- 
quaintance with the ancient native 
language, and its written remains— 
the only key to thesecrets of Ireland’s 
past—and by an enthusiastic and la- 
borious devotion to his favourite study 
of which his readers reap the benefit 
in the copious citations of valuable 
old Irish texts, accompanied with 
translations, which give the book its 
chief value. The title of the Lectwres 
sufficiently describes their character 
and aim. They were a description 
ofthe surviving old Irish manuscripts 
by one who had had them constantly 
under his hand, and knew their con- 
tents well. It was known that the 
later years of the author had been 


















































































































































































: devoted to a work of more ambitious 
} scope, to treat of ancient Irish life 
i. generally, and in this second book 
J much light was expected to bethrown 
= on the subject from the sources used 
ill in the former one—the native MS. 
a literature. ; 
"i These expectations have not been 
we altogether disappointed in the 
ved volumes recently published ;! yet, 
Tt whether from the failing health of 
ily the writer, who received the sum- 
vill jy Mons of death in the midst of his 
on work, from possible haste in the 
and preparation of the Lectures, which 
of fg Were delivered to his class in the 
a. Dublin Catholic University, or from 
ties Whatever other cause, the later 
hing 
ain- 
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* On the Manners and Customs of the Ancient Irish. A series of Lectures by Eugene 
0’Curry, M.R.1.A., edited, with an Introduction; Appendixes, &c., by W. K. Sullivan, 
PhD., Secretary of the Royal Irish Academy, &c. Three Volumes. London, 1873. 


work is not equal to its predecessor 
in interest or in the new matter 
exhibited, and has less, on very 
many points, to tell us of the ancient 
Irish than we could desire. Of Dr. 
Sullivan’s Introduction we must take 
leave to say at the outset that, while 
it no doubt contains much that is 
interesting and {suggestive, its 
author’simperfect acquaintance with 
the Irish tongue has betrayed him 
into serious errors, and that it 
occupies disproportionate space. 
The whole book must nevertheless be 
regarded as somewhat important, if 
only as showing all that the native 
scholars have to say about the origin 
and the early characteristics of their 
race ; and while it deserves attention 
on this account, its publication 
again brings forward questions 
which have in the past given birth 
to much learned discussion, and no 
little wild conjecture. Who were 
the ancient Irish as to race; and 
what was really the condition of 
things in their country before North- 
man or Norman set foot init? Are 
the Irish accounts of far-reaching 
lines of powerful kings to be taken 
as history? ~Were the Fomore 
really from Africa, and the builders 
of the Round Towers an oriental 
race who worshipped fire? Was 
Ireland in possession of an excep- 
tional civilization at a remote date, 
or, if the theories of General 
Vallancey and Sir William Betham 
were wrong, was the learned and 
urbane Pinkerton, on the other hand, 
quite right when he somewhere 
described the former Wild Irish as 
the veriest savages on the globe? 
Of the two questions indicated 
above, as to the origin of the ancient 
Irish, and the state of the arts of life 
among them as compared with the 
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other nations of Europe, it is not 
proposed to do more in the following 
pages than consider the former—W ho 
were the Gaidel, as to race ? 

Whencesoever they came, a 
tall, fair-haired race seem in re- 
mote times to have got the upper 
hand in Ireland, and to have 
possessed themselves of the greater 
part of the country, the west and 
south-west becoming the home or the 
retreat of a shorter, dark people— 
the remains, as some have con- 
jectured, of the pre-Aryan stock of 
Europe. The same characteristics 
were observed in the Irish popula- 
tion by the English settlers in the 
country, and after intermixture of 
races, emigration, and other disturb- 
ing agencies, they continue to a 
large extent yet. 

Dubaltach MacFirbisigh, a learned 
Irish genealogist, whose work was 
compiled in 1650, is no doubt re- 
cording an ancient tradition when 
he tells us that everyone who is 
white-skinned, brown-haired, boun- 
tiful in the bestowal on the bards of 
jewels, wealth, and rings, not afraid 
of battle or combat, is of the Clanna- 
Miled (the Irish native nobility, the 
‘ Milesians ’ of some writers) ; every 
one who is fair-haired, big, vindic- 
tive, skilled in music, druidry, and 
magic, all these are of the Tuatha 
Dé Danann; while the black-haired, 
loud-tongued, mischievous, tale- 
loving, inhospitable churls, the dis- 
turbers of assemblies, who love not 
music and entertainment, these are 
of the Feru-Bolg, the Feru-Dom- 
nann, and the other conquered 
peoples. It will be seen that in 
this bardic enumeration of Irish 
races, MacFirbisigh places between 
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the big-bodied and _fair-haired 
people and the black-haired stock a 
sort of intermediate type. 
References to Ireland in classical 
writers are, as is well known, few 
and meagre. In Ptolemy we have 
a bare list of names of tribes and 
towns, and of some leading natural 
features of the country. Here and 
there we find a name identifiable 
with a modern one. Oboka, for 
example, is probably the river 
Avoca, and the tribe name of the 
Erdini perhaps survives in that of 
Loch Eirne. So the Boyne, Irish 
Boind, was known as the Bovovivéa 
nearly two thousand years ago.’ 
The people of the neighbouring 
continent had little more than heard 
of a remote island, where the legions 
of Rome seem never to have been, 
known as Iuverna, Ierne, Hibernia, 
variants of the native FHriw—or 
rather of an older form—a name 
signifying the Western land. Its 
inhabitants called themselves, at a 
very early period, as their descen- 
dants do to-day in their own tongue, 
Gaidel; but it is not by this name 
that they first figure prominently on 
the page of reliable history. It is 
in the year 360, and in years im- 
mediately following, that the Scoti, 
marauders from Ireland, perhaps 
some dominant tribe or tribes there, 
are first heard of, ravaging the por- 
tion of Northern Britain south of 
the Forth and Clyde, in the company 
of tattooed Picti and ferocious At- 
tacots. A generation later Claudian, 
in well-known lines, makes Bri- 
tannia tell how ‘Stilicho came to 
her aid when the Scot moved all 
Terne, and his hostile galleys lashed 
ocean into foam.’* Porphyry, too, a8 


* The name of this famous stream is an illustration of the antiquity of that old Irish 
paganism of which we shall presently have to say something; for Bo( find, Bououinda, 
Buvinda, Boind, means ‘ White Cow (river),’ and is a name of mythological origin, like 
Inis-na-Bé-Finne, Loch-na-Bé-Finne, island and lake of the White Cow. The cow in 
question, like the Find-bennach (White-horned) of the Tain-Bé-Cuailnge, and Io of 
Argos, is probably the horned moon. 

* Me iuvit Stilicho, totam eum Scotus Iernen 
Movit, et infesto spumavit remige Tethys : 
Illius effectum curis ne tela timerem ~ 
Scotica, ne Pictos tremerem, neu littore tuto 
Prospicerem dubiis yenturum Saxona yentis. 
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quoted by Saint Jerome, groups the 
Irish clans as ‘Scoticew gentes.’ 
While it is thus possible to form an 
idea who the Scoti were, the peopie 
with whom they are found associated 
in the pages of Ammianus, the 
Picts, who have been the subject of 
such long and acrid controversy, 
are in some respects an obscure 
race enough yet. They seem to 
have been the old Celtic inhabitants 
of Northern Britain, called Cale- 
donians by tbe earlier Roman 
writers. It is certain that in the 
fourth century they punctured the 
figures of animals on their bodies ; 
but their name, though thought by 
the Romans to designate the Painted 
People, is, probably, as little Roman 
inits origin as that of their barbarous 
allies, the Scoti, or that of the 
Pictones or Pictavi in the modern 
Poitou. 

In ancient Irish writings, the 
name given to the Picts, whether 
those of the lower portion of Alba 
or Northern Britain,apparently their 
proper home, or certain clans in 
Eriu itself which traced their 
descent from the same nation, is a 
suggestive one, Cruitneacha, which 
can be nothing else but the Wheat 
or Corn People. The Scewit, the 
Scots, on the other hand, were pro- 
bably, as has been suggested, the 
Wandering People, the tribes who 
moved about from place to place 
according as their cattle needed 
fresh pastures.‘ ‘The gradation of 
legal rank in ancient Ireland de- 
pended on the number of cows 
owned ; and the regular term for a 
man so qualified was (bd-) aiveach, 
a cow-keeper, cow-tender, a title 
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which will suggest to many an 
Indian analogy.° The names Scuit 
and Cruitnecha obviously imply 
no necessary difference in race. The 
Herdsmen and the Corn-growers 
might—as in Eriu at least there is 
reason to believe they did—share 
the same blood and speak the same 
Celtic tongue. 

Whatever the characteristics in 
which the name Scuit had its origin, 
the tribes of the Gaidel who bore it 
had, at an early date, gained the 
mastery in Kriu, and their restless 
energy sought a fresh channel in 
marauding expeditions to the neigh- 
bouring shores. We must pro- 
bably reject, or at least regard as 
at present unsupported by sufficient 
evidence, the Irish accounts of the 
expeditions of Ninepledged Niall 
and Dathi to the Loire and Alps, 
which perhaps were the later 
tales of romancing bards, told 
to flatter the pride of the Ui 
Néill. The assaults, however, of 
Irish Scoti, in conjunction with the 
Picts, on the Roman province in 
Northern Britain in the fourth cen- 
tury belong to authentic history, as 
well as their permanent settlement 
in Airther-Gaidel (Argyll) in 506, 
and their subsequent rise, after 
vicissitudes of conquest and defeat, 
to full sway in their new country, 
and its gradual conversion from 
Pict-land into Scot-land. The 
triumphs, too, of the Gwyddyl on 
the western shores of Wales are re- 
corded in the Welsh triads, and per- 
haps still more reliably iti such local 
names as Cormac’s ‘Glasimpere nan 
Gaidel’ (Glastonbury of the Irish) 
‘on the brink of the Ictian Sea.’ 


Dr. Sullivan (p. xliv.) renders ‘Illius effectum curis, &c., ‘Supported by his spears, 


she should not fear Seotic enterprises.’ 


* Cruiineacht (Gaidelic of Ireland and the Highlands), 


Scot. 


Manx curnaght, ‘ wheat.’ 


The Indians of Potter Valley, California, call themselves the ‘ Wild Oat People, 
‘that cereal having been, next to acorns, their great staple in former times.’ 


Cf. the 


Irish words scwite, ‘a wanderer; scuitce, ‘moveables;’ scata, scattan (a living word) 


‘a flock.’ 


* Aire, aireachas, are living Irish words, meaning ‘heed,’ ‘care.’ 
‘feeding (tending) of cattle, the office of a herdsman, pastoral life’ (O'Reilly). 


Aireachas is also 
Dr. 


Sullivan, who seeks the root of airech in Sanskrit, Gothic, and a long array of other 
languages, misses its simple meaning (which also occurs in O'Reilly), ‘a herdsman.’ 
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There have been many theories 
as to the quarter from which the 
Gaidel found their way iuto Eriu, 
ancient Scythia, various parts of 
the European continent, and even 
some Semitic land, having all found 
their advocates. Native traditions 
have much to say on the subject, 
giving a circumstantial account of 
the sucessive conquests or occupa- 
tions (gabala) of the island by 
Partolin and his people, by the 
Clanna-Neimid, by the Feru-Bolg 
and Tuatha Dé Danann, and last of 
all by the conquering Scuit, the 
men led, as the tale went, from 
Spain by Golam Miled, from whom 
the Irish nobility, Ui Néill, Ui 
Conchobair (O’Conors), Ui Mo- 
elsechnaill, and the rest all deduced 
their descent. Of the antiquity of 
these traditions there can be no 
question. They were committed to 


writing at.an early date, exist yet 
in MSS. transcribed in the twelfth 
century, and are by no means for- 
gotten by the Irish-speaking natives 


to-day. They must have had some 
germ of rational origin. Of their 
value, however, in astrictly historical 
sense, anyone may judge for him- 
self when he knows what the 
evidence is that the races named in 
them had any historical existence 
at all. The sum of this evidence 
may be said to be that certain Irish 
families in later times traced their 
descent inelaborate genealogies from 
the Children of Miled and the Feru- 
Bolg; that the latter race bear a 
name somewhat resembling that of 
an historic people with whom they 
have been assumed to. have been 
identical, the Belgae; and that the 
names of many localities in Eriu 
were derived from personages be- 
longing to one or other of the 
legendary colonies. Thus Tamlachta- 
Muintire-Partoladin, ‘the burying- 
ground of the people of Partolan,’ 
was the old name of the present 
Tallaght, in the county of Dublin. 

Happily we are not left to the dim 
and deceiving light of these legends 
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as our only guide through the ob- 
scure maze of Irish ethnology. 
The dialect of the ancient Celtic 
language spoken by the Gaidel, 
studied in its relation to other 
Celtic dialects and to the other 
languages of Europe, the pagan 
deities they worshipped, the weapons 
of war they employed, their habits 
of life and physical characteristics, 
all furnish valuable and in many 
cases conclusive evidence as to the 
real place of the nation among the 
peoples of old Europe. 

Of these several sources of in- 
formation, the first, the language, 
though at once the most valuable 
and the one more _ particularly 
available to Irishmen themselves, 
has not, till of late years, met at 
their handsthe attention it deserves. 
A few native scholars, indeed, like 
O’Reilly and Halliday at the be. 
gining of this century, and O’ Dono- 
van and O’Curry at a more recent 
period, did study their language 
patiently, and the two latter, by a 
series of laborious works, — both 
threw great light on the past of 
Ireland and largely lessened the 
labour of others following them. But 
Celtic, and especially Irish, studies 
were long almost. entirely in the 
hands of a class of writers. who, 
while they had no patience to study 
the language methodically, were 
attracted by the obscure subject of 
ancient Celtic mythology and re- 
ligion—which doubtless has a 
fascination for many minds,—and 
who used the merest smattering of 
the native tongue to prop up by 
crazy etymologies speculations as 
crazy on the worship of Belus or of 
Fire in Ireland by the Druids. 

Thus Vallancey proved to his own 
satisfaction that the Punic passage 
in Plautus was to be read as a sort 
of old Irish; others found in 
Irish or Welsh the language spoken 
by Adam and Eve in the terrestrial 
Paradise; an Irish hymn of ap- 
parently the ninth or tenth century, 
beginning ‘Bless, O Christ, my 
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speech,’® was translated by Val- 
lancey as an address to the 
Sun; and Sir William Betham 
saw in the ancient Christian belfry 
or beacon-towers scattered over 
the country—called by the people 
still cloigteacha (bell-houses)—the 
symbols of a phallic cultus. 
Arecent writer thus appropriately 


characterizes the former school of 


Celtic philology : ‘ Numerous have 
been the works published on this 
question (namely, in what relation- 
ship the Irish, Welsh, and old Gau- 
lish people stand to each other and 
to the other nations) during the two 
last centuries.’ And ‘ yet we must 
say, with regret, that as to their 
value, it is almost none. In no de- 
partment can more scientific errors 
be pointed out. The Continental 
scholars never mastered the Celtic 
languages; the native scholars 
lacked, almost without exception, 
common sense, and often common 
honesty. No Irish scholar was con- 
scientious enough to learn Welsh, no 
Welsh scholar to learn Irish ; but all 
were ready enough to compare their 
languages with Phenician, Persian, 
Etruscan, Egyptian, of which, again, 
they knew, in reality, next to 
nothing.’ 7 

‘The Celtic problem’ was, how- 
ever, to find a scholar—and not a 
scholar of the Celtic race,—who 
was able to deal with it, and who 
was not afraid of the necessary work. 
It is now pretty generally known 
how Zeuss, in the course of his 
historical researches, lighted, in 
Continental libraries, on certain 
ancient Latin MSS., in which the 
Irish monks of the seventh, eighth, 
or ninth century, who transcribed 
or used them, had inserted, on the 
margins or between the lines, the 
explanation im Irish of the Latin 
words; and how, from these old 
and now famous Glosses, the most 
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ancient specimens of Gaidelic ‘in 
existence, from the scanty fragments 
of the old Gallic which have come 
down to us, chiefly in the form of 
proper names, in classical authors, 
from the forms in old Welsh and 
Cornish MSS., and from the remains 
of the Celtic as now surviving in 
modern books illustrating the ver- 
nacular speech of Ireland, Wales, 
Brittany, the Scottish Highlands, 
and Mann, he succeeded, after 
thirteen years’ unremitting labour, 
in reconstructing its grammar and 
conclusively determining its relation- 
ship to other European languages. 
The result has been to show that 
the Celts spoke a language belong- 
ing to the Indo-European family, 
closely related to Greek, Latin, and 
to the Sclavonic tongues, perhaps 
more closely still to the Teutonic 
dialects; and that this language 
separates into two dialects, also 
closely related, the one compre- 
hending the Gaidelic of Ireland, 
Scotland, and Mann, the other the 
Cymric, Cornish, and Breton, pro- 
bably also the old Gallic. 

If the philological evidence thus 
points to the same conclusion 
suggested by such Irish tribe-names 
as Damnii, Brigantes, Menapii, 
Iberni, Concani, namely, that the 
people were a mixed race, in part 
at least of the same stock as the 
tribes bearing these names in Britain, 
Belgium, Germany and Spain, that 
conclusion is confirmed by an ‘in- 
spection of Irish paganism. Much 
has been written on this interesting 
subject, but those who have at- 
tempted to obtain clear and satis- 
factory information upon it are best 
aware how little is to be gleaned 
from even the best existing authori- 
ties upon ancient Trish literature 
and antiquities. Passing by such 
writers as Vallancey, who pointed 
to the Irish name of May-Day, 


* It occurs in the prologue to the Félire-Oengusa, the Calendar of Oengus Céile Dé. 
a monk of Tallaght, near Dublin. 


* Wright. 


Grammar of the Modern Irish. 


2ud edit. London, 1860, Preface. 
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Ld-Bealtaine, which he translated 
‘day of Bel’s Fire,’ as a convincing 
proof of the worship of Belus in 
Ireland, we have the more sober 
opinionsof Dr. Todd, who considered 
that the gods of the Gaidel were 
only topical; the euhemerism of 
O’Donovan and Curry, who believed 
the Irish Divine-Folk, the Tuatha 
Dé Danann, to have been a real 
people, deified by an ignorant 
inferior race on account of their 
skill in strange arts and learning ; 
some brief but judicious notes on 
certain Irish deities by Dr. Whitley 
Stokes; and among many scattered 
contributions to the question, of 
varying interest and value, a learned 
and suggestive, if somewhat specu- 
lative and fanciful paper by the late 
Mr. Crowe. In The Manners and 
Customs of the Ancient Irish Curry 
can tell us next to nothing of that 
pagan religion which influenced 
both; and his editor, though his 
Introduction and Appendix are of a 
bulk® equal to that of the text itself, 


makes no attempt to remedy the 


omission. Dr. Sullivan has, indeed, 
a reference or two, as where he 
informs us that ‘the Greek Zeus, 
Roman Jupiter, or Jus-Pater,’ ‘and 
even the degraded Deaus or Deuce 
of modern Irish superstition, all 
merge into the Sanskrit Dyaus- 
Pater,’ or that the Tuatha Dé 
Danann had their name, not from 
the goddess Anu, gen. Anann, only, 
of whom we know something, but 
from ‘the deities Dé and Anand ’— 
the former a new arrival in the 
Trish pantheon. 

It is, nevertheless, not so difficult 
a task—though it has never yet 
been done—to determine the broad 
outlines of the old Irish pagan 
religion from the relics of it which 
have come down to us in the ancient 
literature of the country. What 
the real primary character of that 
paganism was is shown by the 
numerous references in the most 
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ancient MSS. to the Elements, as 
the most sacred and awful things 
which men could swear by. In the 
cases where mention is made of the 
oaths of certain celebrated kings or 
heroes the sanction may sometimes 
invoke more, sometimes fewer of 
the great mysterious forces of 
nature, but most frequently it 
includes Grian ocus Esca, Nem ocus 
Talam, Lé ocus Adaig, Muir ocus 
Tir, ‘By Sun and Moon, by Heaven 
and Earth, Day and Night, Land 
and Sea.’ Thus Loegaire, son of 
Ninepledged Niall, was made by his 
victorious enemies the Leinstermen 
to swear by the Elements that he 
would never again demand of them 
the odious cow-tribute, that Boriima- 
Laigen which in after days gave 
his surname to King Brian. 

He afterwards forgot his oath, and 
exacted the tribute, and the chro- 
nicler relating the evil end of the 
king, tells us that ‘it was the sun 
and the wind that wrought his 
death, because he had violated their 
sanctity.” So King Ugaine Mor, 
from whom ‘are all that live of the 
seed of Eremon,’ all, that is, of the 
royal lines of the northern and 
southern Hi Néill, and O Conchobair 
of Connaught, made his lords swear 
by the elements visible and invisible 
that, so long as the sea flowed 
round Eriu, they and their children 
would keep its sceptre in his line ; 
and, to take an example froma later 
fiction, the readers of this magazine 
may remember the adjuration of Mac 
Conglinne ‘by the seven universal 
things, the sun and moon, dew and 
sea, heaven and earth and wind.’ 

This notion of the sanctity of the 
great primary forces of nature, the 
influence of which on their daily 
life was constantly impressing itself 
on the mind of primitive men, was 
of course not confined to the Gaidel 
or to the Celt. Some of the 
elemental powers appear, together 
with Greek and African gods, in the 


* Eight hundred pages. 
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remarkable treaty oath between 
King Philip of Macedon and the 
generals of the Carthaginian and 
Libyan army, to which Mr. Tylor 
has called attention. So Alneas 
and Latinus, in the Roman epic, 
swear by the Sun, the LKarth, 
the Sea, the Stars, by Juppiter, 
and Mavors, and double-fronted 
Janus, by Latona’s twins, by the 
Rivers and the Springs, the gods of 
the waters, of the skies, and of hell, 
that their contract shall never be 
broken, even as the brass-cased 
sceptre of Latinus shall never again 
put on the blossoms of its parent 
tree. The same ideas were not ex- 
tinct in mediwval times, for the 
initiated of a Westphalian Fehm- 
Gericht swore on the Holy Marriage 
to conceal the secrets of the court 
‘from wife or child, father or mother, 
sister or .brother, from Fire and 
Wind, from all things which are 
warmed by the Sun or moistened by 
the Rain.’!° 

As the Greek or Roman, side by 
side with the sacred elements, 
Heaven, Sun, and Moon, invoked 
deities, for example, Jupiter, Phoebus 
Apollo, Diana, who were nothing but 
the same elements personified, so 
beside the Dila, the divine elements 
of ancient Irish writings, those 
writings abound in references to 
beings who were originally the 
personified forces of nature, like the 
gods of Greece, Rome, and ancient 
Germany. What is related of these 
beings is often trivial, self-con- 
tradictory, and incredible on the 
hypothesis that they are historical 
personages, while it is explicable 
and rational on the supposition that 
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they are Celtic gods. Instead of 
inference from evidence we have, 
of course, in some cases—Brigit, 
Diancecht, and Néit, for example— 
the explicit statement of old Irish 
authorities. 

It is not always, however, in their 
divine character that the Irish gods 
appear in the most ancient native 
traditions, for those traditions, 
though derived from very old pagan 
sources, have come down to us in 
the writings of Irish monks, or other 
Christian seanchuidhes, and so have 
gradually lost much of their original 
pagan character. In the Irish so- 
called historical tales, as we now 
have them, the Dagda, Goibnenn 
the smith and Diancecht the Leech, 
unlike Odin, Hephaistos and Askle- 
pios, are rather mighty mortals than 
immortal gods. O’Donovan, indeed, 
in common with most writers on 
early Irish history, believed the first 
named of the above personages to 
be an historical king; just as the 
Ttiatha Dé Danann—the accounts of 
whom show that they were really 
the dwellers in the Irish Olympus, 
and who are actually called in the 
Irish version of Nennius Plebes De- 
orum, a translation of Tiatha Dée— 
are spoken of by O’Donovan, Curry, 
and Curry’s editor, Dr. Sullivan, 
as an historical people. And if the 
originally divine character of these 
beings is thus often forgotten or ob- 
scured, much more had the notion 
perished, at the date of the earliest 
native references to them, of the pri- 
mary nature of the Irish deities. The 
Greeks and Romans knew that 
Hephaistos, Vulcan, or Vesta were 
all the personified Fire :— 








* The idea of the passage was borrowed from Homer. But Virgil's majestic invoca- 


tion amplifies and excels the Greek original : 


Esto nunc Sol testis et hae mihi Terra vocanti 

Quam propter tantos potui perferre labores, 

Et Pater omnipotens, et tu Saturnia coniunx, 

Iam melior, iam diva, precor, tuque inclute Mavors : 
Fontisque, Fluviosque voco, queque A&theris alti 

Religio, et que caeruleo sunt numina Ponto.—AZneid, b. xii. 


* Cf. Iago’s oath: 


Witness yon ever-burning lights above, 


Yon elements that clip us round about.— Othello, Aet 3. 
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Nee tu aliud Vestam quam vivam’ in- 
tellige Flammam ; 

And it could hardly be forgotten 
who Thor was so long as men re- 
membered that his name was the 
same word with Thonor or Thunder. 
There is, however, nothing to show 
that the Irish in historical times 
understood Goibnenn Goba and 
Brigit to be, as they undoubtedly 
were, fire-divinities, or that the 
worshippers of Crom or Anu knew 
their gods to be respectively, as they 
seem to have been, Thunder and the 
Moon. 

~ Notwithstanding. some obscurity 
which has thus grown round the 
subject, we must attempt to embody 
some of the results of rather long 
attention to Irish mythology in 
pointing out, in a very compendious 
way, who were the chief divinities 
of the Gaidel, and what these deities 
really represented. 

First in the company must: be 
placed that Crom whom, according 
to Jocelyn, the men of Ireland in 
St. Patrick’s time worshipped as the 
feaput omnium deorum,’ whose 
idol of gold stood in Mag Slecht 
(the Plain ‘of Bowing), in Cavan, 
with twelve subordinate idols: of 
stone around him; and whose name 
is even now applied in Christian 
Treland to Domnach Cruim Duibh, 
*Cromduff’ or Black Crom’s 
Sunday, in some years the last 
Sunday in July, in others the 
first in August. Now, just as the 
name of the German god Thor, and 
as that of Taranis, the deity of the 
Gauls, the kinsmen of the Irish, 
mean nothing but Thunder, it seems 
likely: enough that a key to the 
primary character of the great old 


4 Jt should make its genitive crom-a, like druim, droma, fuil, fola ; 


writer is unable to produce an example. 
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Irish deity Crom is preserved in the 
word cruim (monosyll.) given: in 
O'Reilly for ‘Thunder.’!' It tends 
to support this view that the neigh. 
bouring nations, and notably those 
Celtic peoples more closely related 
to the Irish, all made the Thunder 
one of their leading divinities, 
Taranis in Gaul, Taran in Britain,!? 
Thor in Germany, Perkin among 
the Slavonic tribes. Moreover, we 
shall presently see that the Thunder- 
god seems to reappear somewhat 
later in Irish mythology under 
another name. 

A leading place among the Tuatha 
Dé Danann is held by ‘two di- 
vinities who probably were closely 
related to each other, Néit and the 
Dagda. Concerning the former 
little has come down to us beyond 
what is conveyed in the short entry 
in the old glossary attributed to 
Cormac, ‘ Néit, the god of battle 
among the pagan Gaidel; and Ne- 
mon (w as) his wife.’ '3 Of the second 
god, the Dagda, we know more. 
His pre-eminence among the divine 
company is expressed in his other 
name, Kochaid Ollathair, the All- 
father. Now we should look fora 
general relationship in the pagan- 
ism of all the branches of the Celtic 
family; and in examining the na- 
ture of the Irish principal god we 
may expect light to be thrown on 
the question by comparison of the 
traditions concerning him with 
what is known of the chief deity 
of the Gauls. Of these last, Cesar 
writes, ‘Denm maxime Mercurium 
colunt ;’ giving the name of a Ro- 
man to a Celtic divinity. ‘The 
same Roman deity Mercurius was 
on several accounts identified with 


but the present 


Taran, called ‘ Etirun idal na-mBretan’ (Etirun idol of the. Britons) in the Irish 


legendary topography, the Dinnsenchus. 


18 Tf Néit, Néid, Nemid was originally a heaven-god, whose name is derived from 
nem, heaven, his character as a battle-deity finds a parallel in the case of Tiw, who has 
given a name to the third day of our week; for the word ¢iw, Goth. tius, O. H. Germ., 
zio, is believed with good reason to be akin to the root seen in Ze sus, Dio-s, Jov-is, 


div-us, and to mean the bright, shining sky. 
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the German supreme god Odin. 
Both were psychopomps—they led 
the souls of the dead to the other 
world—and both were the bestowers 
of wealth. The primary character 
of the two gods was probably the 
same, for, so far at least as he is 
identifiable with Hermes, the wing- 
footed Mercury, messenger of the 
gods, can be nothing but a wind- 
god; while Odin is the god of the 
sky and the stormy blast. It is 
probable, then, that the Gaulish 
Mercury, their chief deity, had some 
of the characteristics of Odin; and 
we find that the Irish correspond- 
ing deity is, as might be expected, 
a sumilar being, uniting in himself 
—like Perkin, and, indeed, Olym- 
pian Jove—the characters of both 
Odin and Thor. 

For not only is the Dagda the 
Allfather, like Odin, but as Odin 
is a furious rider, so the Irish 
divinity is Eochaid, a name which 
signifies a horseman; and .is pro- 
bably, also, that mythic king 
* Kochaid the Huntsman,’ whom the 
Donegal Annalists (called ‘The 
Four Masters’) mention at the Age 
of the World 4357. As Odin, too, 
is wrapped in a grey mantle of 
cloud, and rides a grey horse, it is 
said of the Dagda in the ancient 
poem on Aileach, ‘greyer than the 
grey mist was the aspect of the 
man.’ He has a wondrous caul- 
dron (Coire-in-Dagdai), like that 
which Thor took from the giant 
Hymir, and in which some recog- 
nise the vanlted sky; a famous 
anvil (Inneoin-in-Dagdai), and a 
handstone(Dirna-in-Dagdai), which 
returned of itself to the place from 
whence it was thrown, just like 
Thor’s thunderbolt hammer, and 
anvil. The not less famous Lorg- 
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in-Dagdai (the missile Club of the 
Dagda?), often mentioned in old 
Irish writings, is probably nothing 
but the same wonderful weapon. 
His name Dagda seems to mean 
the Good One, and is, perhaps, 
euphuistic, like that of the Good 
People. As the giver of wealth, 
and the conductor of the souls of 
the dead to the nether world, All- 
father Odin, or Mercurius, or All- 
father Eochaid, the Dagda, is iden- 
tifiable with Father Dis; and it was 
from this latter, the god of the dark 
and gloomy shades, that the Gauls 
in Cesar’s time all claimed to have 
descended. In other words, the 
people of the extreme west, the 
land of the setting sun, deified that 
darkness from which they seemed to 
have sprung. Now the Gaidel of 
Eriu were still further west than 
their Gallic kinsmen, and it seems 
highly probable both that their 
cultus. of the Dagda (in so far as 
that divinity is identifiable with the 
Gallic Mercury), and even their 
very name (Gaidel), bear testimony 
to the existence of a belief in an- 
cient Ireland analogous to that en- 
tertained respecting their ownorigin 
by the Gauls. We find tribes in 
Ireland called the Corca-Oidce (lit. 
‘Children, people, of Night’), and 
Corca-Duibne (‘ Children of Dark- 
ness’), the latter in the extreme 
west of Kerry, and the first element 
of the unexplained name Gaidel 
may possibly be adaig, or agaid 
(such inversions not being uncom- 
mon), ‘night.’ If so, the name 
would mean the same as Corca 
Oidce, the Night-Folk, the people 
of the dark west.!° 

From the Dagda we naturally 
pass to his bride Anu, the Mor- 
rigain, a title that in the form in 


“4 Earlier echid, which occurs as a gloss for equitius. Ir. ech=equus, We may see 
the name of the Dagda in that of the Eochu, from whom, according to an old legend, 


Loch nEchach (Loch Neagh) has its name. 


15 Cf. also the western tribe Hi Dorchaide, i.e. ‘Descendants of Darkness.’ 


That they 


themselves had a family tradition of this origin is shown by the occurrence of the name 
Mca-na-hOidche (‘Son of the Night’) among them; and by the name of their territory, 


* Tuath-an-hachaidh’ (recte T. na-haidchi), ‘ the Night-Country.’ 
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which we have it means the Great 
Queen, and recalls the Magna Mater 
of classic mythology. Of Anu, or 
Aine, from whom a well-known 
mountain near Killarney had its 
name, Dd Cic Anainne, Duae 
Mammae Anae, Mr. Crowe wrote, 
‘She is most infallibly the Bona 
Dea.’ Without undertaking to 
interpret this dictum, and fix who 
the Bona Dea herself was, one may 
point out that one sense of Aine in 
Irish dictionaries is ‘the moon;’ 
that the white-horned bull was 
sacred to the goddess; that she 
could be transformed, like Io, into 
a heifer ; and that if lunatics—the 
moon-struck—seated themselves on 
Anu’s Stone, at Dunany (Din- 
Aine) they became incurable, while 
rabid dogs were impelled by some 
irresistible impulse to come and 
howl round the same wonderful 
spot. These facts point to the 
lunar character of the deity. We 


have seen that her consort or lover, 
Eochaid Ollathair, or the Dagda, is 


a sort of Celtic Odin, and the loves 
of the Moérrigain and the Dagda 
correspond to those of Odin and 
Freyga, to the tale’of Pan and Luna, 
and to other myths referable to the 
apparent chase of the wind after 
the moon.'® According to one 
tradition, Béind, whose grave was 
shown beside the black and silent 
waters of Boyne, to which she gave 
a name, was also wife to the Dagda. 
In her the moon-goddess is more 
easily recognisable; for Bdind, 
Béfind means the White Cow of 
heaven, while Nechtan (her sponse 
according to other accounts) is 
probably no less than the ancient 
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(vt), Lat. noct-is (nox), Irish 
nocht). Dr. Whitley Stokes con- 
nects the name Anu with an old 
gloss anib, ‘ divitiis.’ It is, however, 
possible that the word has lost a x, 
that it is connected with the 
Welsh Awen, and the DEA 
AVENTIA of Continental in- 
scriptions found on Celtic ground, 
and even that it is recognisable as 
far away as Aven-io (Avignon) in 
South-eastern Gaul, on the coins 
of which appear both the crescent 
moon and the Boar, the well-known 
symbol of the Mother of the Gods. 
The prominence of the moon-cultus 
among the Irish Celts is probably 
to be explained by the notion as to 
their Darkness-origin. The Night- 
Folk worshipped above all the 
queen of the night.!7 

The Irish pantheon included 
three fire-divinities, Goibnenn Goba, 
or the Smith, Cualand Cérd (or the 
metal-worker) and Brigit, ‘ goddess 
of poetry, of smith’s work, and of 
healing.’ To these should no doubt 
be added a fourth, Lug Lamfada 
(long-hand),whose name (lug, glow- 
ing, flaming bright) is probably 
connected with that of the Scan- 
dinavian Loki (as with the Eng- 
lish word low, flame), but whose 
original character is less plainly 
recognisable than that of the 
deities just named. The oldest 
mention of Goibnenn the Smith ap- 
pears to occur in the MS. codex of 
Priscian, adjudged by Zeuss to the 
eighth century, which was probably 
written in a monastery in the county 
of Leitrim, but which has since 
found its way to that of Saint Gall 
in Switzerland. The MS. abounds 


Night (Skr. nakta, Gr. rv«r-d¢ in glosses and marginal memoranda 


16 We must add the rape of Helen; for Paris and Helene seem to be etymologically 
identical with Pan and Selene, and to refer primarily to the wind and the moon. The 
tradition that poets were struck blind for writing ill of Helen seems to point to an ancient 
moon-superstition. : 

* Anu would appear to have been far from forgotten in Ireland in Camden's time: 
*I cannot tell whether the wilder sort of the Irishry yeeld divine honour unto the 
Moone ; for when they see her first after the change, commonly they bow the knee, and 
say over the Lord’s prayer, and so soon as they have made an end, they speake unto the 
Moone with a loud voice in this manner: Leave us as whole and sound as thou hast 
found us.’ Good in Camden, On the Maners of the Irishry. 
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in ancient Irish, the monk who 
wrote them telling us in one place 
‘it has grown dark on me’ (is 
dorchae dom), in another ‘ The ink 
is bad and the parchment new 
(ever) since I neglect to say the 
grace,’ '* or praying that Patric and 
Brigit may prevent Maelbrigte 
(the abbot perhaps) from being 
angry with the scribe for the bad 
writing. Side by side with these 
simple memoranda of the monastic 
copyist occur some charms which 
show that the monks of Inis-Matoc 
in the eighth century had not for- 
gotten the ancient power of the 
Tuatha Dée. Goibnenn Gobaisin- 
voked for the cure of strangury ; 
against some other ailment the 
charmer wishes ‘the cure that 
Diahcecht left with his people.’ 
Cualand Cérd gave a name to a 
personage much more celebrated, 
that Celtic Achilles, the darling of 
Irish romancists, as of the women 
of Eriu, the ‘comely, wounding, 
battle-victorious champion,’ the for- 
tissimus heros Scotorum, Cu-Chulaind 
(Cuchullin) himself.'® 

The fire-goddess Brigit, the 
daughter of the Dagda, is an im- 
portant figure in Irish mythology. 
In Christian times she became con- 
founded in the popular mind with 
‘the little fair one fromCurrach Liffe,’ 
Saint Brigit of Cell-dara; and the 
nuns of Kildare, as we know from 
Giraldus, kept the sacred fire of 
Brigit for some centuries unex- 
tinguished in a stone cell near the 
Abbey church which is still pointed 
out as the Fire-House. In the name 
of the goddess Dr. Siegfried and Dr. 
Whitley Stokes saw the root found 
in the name of the tribe Brigantes 
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and of the goddess Brigantia; and 
also, as they thought, in the Vedic 
brahman, a prayer, and the Latin 
preces, To the present writer it 
seems more probable, though space 
will not allow him to produce the 
arguments for his view, that Brigit 
contains (as native etymologists 
have always held it does) a root 
found in the living Irish word bred, 
‘flame, fire,’ and means, like Ctia- 
land, nothing but the fire divinity. 
That such, at all events, was the 
character of the goddess may be 
gathered from, among many refer- 
ences to her, that cited by Todd in 
the notes to the Irish version of 
Nennius, ‘ Brigit, woman of mighty 
roarings,’ and ‘ Brigit the greatest 
eater among them ’”° (in the ancient 
satire on the Bards, ‘The Progress 
of the Burdensome Company’), 
phrases describing the roaring and 
devouring flame.?! 

It would be interesting to examine 
other Irish deities, such as the sea- 
god Manannin mac Lir, who has 
given a name to the Isle of 
Mann and to Loch Corrib, 
Diancecht the Leech, the god of 
healing,—perhaps the APOLLO 
ANTENOCITICVS of British 
inscriptions; or Macha Mongruad 
(red-haired), who looks like a 
Celtic analogue of Rutila Aurora; 
Ogma, who taught men the secret 
of the oghwm-craobh, the writing 
of which many examples yet 
survive in Ireland and Wales; 
and last but not least, that famous 
Find, son of Cumal, whose exploits 
were told in so many marvellous 
Trish legends that the very word 
Finn-sgeul (Finn-story) has become 
a sort of generic name for incredible 








8 O ni epur na haill [e|. Zeuss and Ebel leave the words untranslated. 
' The name of this solar hero, for such there can be little doubt he is, means 


‘ Hound of Cualand.’ ; 


* Todd's ‘ Irish Nennius,’ p. 261, Brigid ban balce nuallan ; Trom-Ddim (paper copy, 


British Museum). 


21 Cial, a coal of fire, fire ; allied to the English coal. Goibnenn (like Goba)is ‘Smith,’ 


22 In Irish Loch Orbsein, Orbsen being another name of Manannan. 
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tales, and who was in late days 
to find a new lease of fame in 
distant Alba under the barbaric 
name ‘ Fingal’—a sort of verbal 
centaur—invented by James Mac- 
pherson. The enquiry would be 
interesting also, how it has come 
about that there are at least two 
distinct cycles in Irish mythology, 
that of the Dagda and his three 
sons, of Néit, Anu, Macha, and 
Badb, and that, apparently of a 
later date, comprising Find mac 
Cumail, Diarmait,Cailte mac Ronain 
and Oisin.?* This, however, is not the 
place for such an investigation, and 
the reader will perhaps admit that 
enough has been said to show— 
which was the aim of the foregoing 
rapid glance at the paganism of the 
Gaidel—that Irish heathenism was 
related to that of Greece, Rome and 
ancient Germany, was nothing but 
a worship of the personified elements 
of nature, and therefore points to 
the conclusion indicated also by an 
examination of the language, that 
the people were a branch of the 
family of nations now generally de- 
signated by the convenient name 
Aryan, or Indo-European. 

Looking to the affinities of 
language and religion, and also to 
the recorded physical characteristics 
of the people, we must apparently 
conclude—and many would be dis- 
posed to form this conclusion ir- 
respective of the philological and 
other evidence referred to above— 
that the Celts of Ireland, as those of 
Britain, found their way into their 
western home from the shores of 
Gaul, of Germany, and possibly of 
Spain; and that whatever may now 
be the differences between the Celt 
and the Teuton, those nations, 
which were originally neighbours 
as to geographical position, cannot 
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have been divided in blood to the 
extent which has been often sup- 
posed. 

Having said so much in contri- 
bution to the inquiry, Who were the 
ancient Irish in point of race, we 
may be allowed to offer, in con- 
clusion, a word as to who they were 
not—as to races which cannot enter 
into the ancestry of the Gaidel. Dr. 
Sullivan states, ‘ The Irish Aithechs 
or tenants of to-day are composed 
of the descendants of Firbolgs and 
other British and Belgic races, 
Umorians, Fomorians, Tuatha Dé 
Danands, Milesians, Gauls, Nor- 
wegians, Anglo-Saxons, Anglo-Nor- 
mans, and English.’ ** So a well- 
known writer on prehistoric monu- 
ments, speaking cf the great cham- 
bered tumuli on the Boyne, tells us 
‘their inception ‘s probably due to 
the great Mongoloid tomb-builders 
of Turan, viz., the Euskarian, long- 
headed, swarthy, dark-haired Fir- 
bolgs, sometimes called the viri 
Bullorum, with stone implements 
and weapons: they may have been 
improved upon, inhabited, and for- 
tified by the succeeding Aryan race 
of Celts, the blue-eyed, fair-haired, 
bullet-headed Tuatha-de-Danaan, 
the Plebes Deorum, with their con- 
spicuous metallurgic skill, the 
manufacturers of the gold torques 
and such like, and the originators 
of the Ogham scribings.’ * 

After what has been said in this 
paper of the presence of the element 
of myth in old Irish traditions, the 
reader must decide for himself 
whether one race at least, the 
Tuatha Dé Danann, must not be 
withdrawn from the above category 
of the ancestors of the Irish, as 
being primarily a purely mythic 
people, the race of the Celtic gods. 
But it is not incompatible with such 


28 Find (‘the Bright, Fair’) should perhaps rather be classed with Cu-Chulaind as a 
mythical hero than a god. He is probably either (1) the Sun, or (2) the Heaven-god. 


*4 Introduction, p. XXiv. 


28 Captain Oliver, in the Atheneum for the 27th March, 1875. 
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a conclusion that tribes in Ireland 
traced their descent from and 
claimed the name of this very Divine- 
Folk, just as in other countries his- 
torical kings claimed a pedigree 
from Herakles or Odin. 

With respect to the Fomore we 
will not on the present occasion do 
more than point out that in Irish 
traditions they appear as mighty 
giants—from whom the wonderful 
footway they made from the Innse- 
Gall(the Isles ofthe Stranger-Tribes, 
Hebrides) to Erin has its name even 
yet, Olochin na-bFomore, ‘The 
Giants’ Causeway’; that they bear 
Irish names found on examination 
to imply monstrosity or distortion 
of shape ; and are, like the Feru- 
Bolg, great builders, recalling those 
giants of classical story who piled 
Pelion on Ossa, and those from 
whom certain massive ancient works 
had the name Oyclopean. Such 


beings can hardly belong to any 
race but that of the angry elements ; 
and their contests, as at Mag- 


Tuired (in the far West of the 
island), with the Tuatha Dée look 
very like an old Celtic version of 
the War of the Titans with the 
Gods. 

It would be very hazardons, as it is 
often hard, to mark the line be- 
tween early history and myth, to 
maintain that there was no historical 
people in Ireland called Feru-Bolg 
or Feru-Bolc, and that the name 
had no connection with that of the 
Continental Belgw and the Volee, 
whose primitive name, according to 
the readings of some MSS., was 
Bolgee,?° and whose wanderings oc- 
cupy so distinguished a place in the 
history of the Gauls. Such place- 
names as Mag-Senceneoil (‘ Plain of 
the Old Stock,’ ‘ old race’), so-called, 
as was said, from Feru-Bolg, point 
at least to differences of race. Yet 


*6 Long, in Cesarem, p. 279. 
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many circumstances tend to show 
that the Feru-Bolg of the earliest 
Irish written traditions cannot be his- 
torical, anymore than theTuatha Dé 
Danann, or the Fomore: (1) If the 
traditions concerning them really 
referred to an historical people we 
should expect to find some indica- 
tions of differences of language. 
Now the names of the individuals 
mentioned in Irish legend as belong- 
ing to the Feru-Bolg (and a similar 
remark applies in the case of the 
Fomore, the Clanna-Neimid, and the 
other mythic races) indicate no such 
difference, being always plainly in 
the one language, the old. Irish, 
which is found in the names of kings 
or heroes of the other races. (2) 
The circumstances of the fight of 
the Feru-Bolg with the Divine-Folk 
suggest a mythological interpreta- 
tion of that renowned contest: for 
it, also, took place in the extreme 
West of Ireland, and on Midsummer 
Day, as the great struggle between 
the Fomore and the Tuatha Dée was 
on the last day of summer, or Novem- 
ber Eve. The King of the Feru- 
Bolg, Eothaile—whom we shall find 
reason to suspect to be a fire-giant 
—fled from the field, when the day 
was lost, with a guard of a hundred 
brave men, ‘in search of water to 
allay his burning thirst’; and by 
the water of the sea he fell, on 
Tragh-Eothaile ‘ Eothaile’s Strand,’ 
in Sligo, ‘ Trawohelly’ in the speech 
of the Gall. His great carn, still 
standing, on this strand was one of 
the ‘wonders of Ireland,’ and, though 
not apparently elevated, the water 
could never cover it. (3) The Feru- 
Bolg are identified with the Clanna- 
Umdir (‘ Umorians.’)*” Now the 
names of the leaders of these 
Children of Uméor, and the name of 
their progenitor, relate to Fire. 
Umér (‘great-fire’) and Oecengus, 


7 Curry, M. and C., vol. ii., p. 122, citing Mie Liag, a poet of the end of the tenth 


century. 
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both contain in all probability that 
old Celtic word oed or ud,** ‘a spark 
of fire,’ ‘ fire,’ which occurs as the 
name of one of the sons of the Dagda 
and of many Irish kings, and which 
M. Arbois de Jubainville and others 
recognise in the famous Gallic 
tribe-name Aedui.”® So the name of 
Umér’s son is Adar=‘ Fire.’ 

It would thus appear that the 
Irish mythological Feru-Bolg were 
beings of the Fire; and one is in- 


clined to see in their name, which 
has long been a puzzle to Irish 
etymologists, nothing but the 


*8 Ibid. p. 132; but the orthography ud does not occur in dictionaries. 
, now Aod (‘ee’), is yet a common name in Ireland, but is hardly recognisable 
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Bellows-Men (Ir. bolg, a bellows), 
and to recognise in them a race of 
Celtic Cyclops.*° And though there 
may have been tribes in Ireland in 
late times who were believed, or 
who believed themselves, to belong 
to the Tuatha Dé Danann or Feru- 
Bolg, yet, looking to the character 
of the written traditions concerning 
these races, to say that the Irish 
nation are descended from them 
seems like deducing the descent of 
the Hellenes from the Olympian 
gods, the Cyclops and the Titans. 
David FitzGERALp. 


in the English form, Hugh. That this, in some cases at least, is the first element in 
the name Qengus (now Aongus, or Angus), and that it simply meant fire (and not oen, 
one, as Zeuss surmised) may be safely gathered from such examples in pedigrees as 


Oengus mac Oengobandd (Oengus Céile Dé), where the second name is the genitive 


form of Oed-an-Goba, ‘Oed the Smith.’ 


% Feru is ‘Men,’ plural of fer, which is allied to vir. 
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JERSEY AFFAIRS. 


URING the last two or three 

years various sinister reports 
from Jersey—now of discreditable 
banking disasters, now of epidemics 
of fevers and small-pox; now of 
abortive attempts on the part of the 
authorities to bolster up tottering 
finances by issues of paper money— 
have attracted rather more of public 
notice than is generally bestowed 
ona petty dependency. The oppor- 
tunity seems a favourable one for 
some account of the working of 
the strange medley of ancient forms 
and modern chicanery under which 
the affairs of the island are con- 
ducted. 

All the powers of government 
are in Jersey centred in the 
‘States,’ a semi-oligarchical, semi- 
representative body, whose autho- 
rity is so far treated as sovereign 


. that their arms and superscription 


are impressed upon the local copper 
coinage. About half the members 
of the States are life members. 
These are the twelve rectors of the 
twelve parishes of the island, who 
are appointed by the Crown, and 
the twelve jurats, or judges, of the 
Royal Court, who are elected by 
vote of the whole island. The 
constables and deputies, on the other 
hand, are chosen by the parishes. 
There are twelve constables, one for 
each parish, and fourteen deputies, 
the town parish of St. Heliers, 
which contains fully half the popu- 
lation of the island, electing three, 
and each of the eleven country 
parishes one. The constables and 
deputies, being elected for three 
years only, are, unlike the rectors 
and jurats, practically responsible 
to the constituencies. A consider- 
able portion, however, of the revenue 
of the island is, by virtue of some 
ancient anomaly, under the control 
of the jurats, to the exclusion of the 
other members of the States. Dif- 
fering in this respect from our 
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Colonial legislatures, the States ot 
Jersey have neither Administration 
nor Opposition, neither Finance 
Minister nor financial statement. 
Each member proposes whatever 
legislation and expenditure he thinks 
proper, and a member severely cri- 
tical upon the money grants pro- 
posed by others must expect to fare 
but ill when he comes to propose a 
grant himself. It may be stated as 
a rule to which there are exceptions, 
that the most cultivated and wealthy 
class in Jersey do not seek to be- 
come members of ‘the States. 
Young Jerseymen of great talent, 
indeed, generally transfer them- 
selves to some field of exertion 
more extensive than an island twelve 
miles long and with less than 60,000 
inhabitants. From these and other 
causes the States of Jersey, though 
decked with lofty attributes and a 
high-sounding title, are as regards 
knowledge and intelligence in the 
nature of a town council. Cer- 
tainly their debates are much 
poorer in ability, as well as richer 
in claptrap, than those of most of 
the larger English municipal bodies. 
The practical action of the States 
as rulers of Jersey is of one cha- 
racter with reference to matters of 
legislation, and of another and a 
widely different character with 
reference to finance. 

As a legislative body the States 
are, and have long been, in a state of 
simple and absolute torpidity. Bills 
are every year brought in, debated, 
and shelved, but nothing of real con- 
sequence or value is ever passed, or 
expected to be passed. Yet nowhere 
are most of the benefits of modern 
legislation more sorely needed. The 
ancient laws of Jersey were of 
course those of the Duchy of Nor- 
mandy, and such as were the laws of 
Normandy at the time of its rean- 
nexation to the French Crown in 
the reign of John, such for the most 

I 
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part are the laws of Jersey now. 
Mixed with a host of mischievous 
old absurdities, prejudicial to all 
alike, have grown up in process of 
time many unjust and shortsighted 
legal devices for favouring the 
Jerseyman at the expense of the 
stranger within his gates. More- 
over, as the Norman lawgivers, un- 
fortunately for Jersey, concerned 
themselves little or nothing about 
various matters deemed important 
at the present day, in addition to 
the many cases in which the laws 
of Jersey operate ill, there are very 
many others in which there is 
practically no law at all. 

Of the actual absurdities of the 
island law perhaps not a bad in- 
stance is the celebrated ‘Clameur 
de Haro,’ which so much interests 
the inquisitive visitor that it may 
almost be regarded as one of the 
lions of Jersey. However attrac- 


tive to the antiquary, this proceed- 
ing is for practical purposes fraught 
with infinite clumsiness and wrong. 


In England if a man in the actual 
possession of property begins to 
pull down or alter buildings, cut 
timber, or do any similar act to the 
prejudice of any other person in- 
terested, the latter states upon oath 
in an affidavit the facts which give 
him the right to interfere, and 
applies to a Vice-Chancellor for an 
injunction. But the Jerseyman 
under the like circumstances, nei- 
ther pledging his oath to any facts, 
nor submitting his case to any 
judgment except his own, enters 
upon the disputed premises, falls 
down upon his knees, and ex- 
claims aloud, ‘ Haro, Haro, a l’aide, 
mon prince; on me fait tort!’ 
The word ‘Haro’ is explained by 
the local antiquaries to be a cor- 
ruption of ‘Ah, Rollo,’ the Rollo 
thus invoked being Rollo, first 
Duke of Normandy and ancestor of 
William the Conqueror. At the 
sound of these cabalistic words, all 
workmen are bound by Jersey law 
immediately to quit the spot, and 
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remove their tools, and the place 
must be left exactly as it is until 
the matter is adjudicated on by the 
Royal Court. The Jerseyman is 
thus, in fact, his own Vice-Chan- 
cellor, and himself issues out of 
his own mouth whatever injunctions 
he may think he stands in need of. 
But his injunctions have a far wider 
operation than those of the English 
judge, for while in England the 
party in possession may, upon show- 
ing a proper case, have the injunc- 
tion dissolved within a few days, in 
Jersey years may, and often do, 
elapse before the decision of the 
Royal Court can be obtained. 
During all this time the buildings 
must be left to crumble, the timber 
to rot, and the presumptive but 
ousted owner to settle as best he 
can with his builders or labourers 
for as much as they had executed of 
the interrupted works. It is true 
that he who has, as a Jersey law- 
book expresses it, ‘without just 
grounds called on the name of 
Rollo,’ is liable by the island law to 
be amerced, and to payment of 
costs; but this is but poor comfort 
to the party whose enjoyment of 
his property has been interrupted. 
A still more marvellous device 
for the frustration of justice obtains 
in many cases of insolvency. Instead 
of a rateable distribution of the 
debtor’s property amongst the cre- 
ditors, alist is made of his liabilities, 
in the order in which they were 
ineurred. The option is then 
given to the creditor lowest on the 
list to ‘make himself tenant, after 
decree,’ as it is called—that is to 
say, to take over to himself the 
whole of the debtor’s property, on 
his undertaking to make payment 
in full of the whole of the debts 
on the list coming before his own. 
This, of course, would be a losing 
bargain for the creditor, unless the 
insolvent’s property were more than 
sufficient to pay all these preceding 
debts in full. But if the creditor 
refuses, he thereby loses all right to 
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receive anything whatever, and his 
debt is extinguished. The same 
offer is then made to the creditor 
last but one on the list, and if he 
refuses, the process is carried on 
until, by the extinguishment of the 
debts of the creditors refusing, it 
at last becomes worth while for 
some creditor to make himself ten- 
ant. To do this with any degree of 
prudence, it is, of course, indispen- 
sable that the creditor should be a 




































- man of business, and, moreover, 
n should have local knowledge, en- 
F abling him to judge pretty accu- 
e rately what is to be expected from 
. the realisation of the insolvent’s 
Ss property to be made over to him. 
r Neither any creditor outside the 
it island, nor even the widow or or- 
e phan creditor on the spot, neither 
rs jf trustee nor executor, could in any 
of § ordinary case prudently incur the 
1@ § risk or responsibility of becoming 
v- tenant. Accordingly, under this 
st system of insolvency, all these 
of § classes of creditors go to the wall, 
to and, as a rule, the astute local man 
of § of business comes in for what ought 
rt § to be their share of the insolvent’s 
of { assets. There are men of this class 
i. in Jersey who are said to have 
ice fj amassed considerable fortunes by 
ins § ‘making themselves tenants.’ 

nad Arrest for debt still survives in 
the § Jersey. It does so, however, as a 
re- {somewhat one-sided process, for if 
ies, the party arrested is a landowner 
ere fin the island, and will make a state- 
hen § nent showing that he is solvent, he 
the §can obtain his release by an easy 
fter fiprocess. As the ownership of land 
; to §8 80 much subdivided that most 
the fJerseymen above the poorest class 
,0n Hm some piece of ground, how- 
rent §eversmall, it results that, upon any 
ebts filispute about money between a 
ywn. fi/eseyman and an Englishman or 
sing (her stranger, in nine cases out of 
; the ff the Jerseyman can imprison the 
than @ranger, but the stranger cannot 
ding @ "prison the Jerseyman. The 
a tanger in Jersey is occasionally 
nt 





vexed, too, by the power of land- 
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lords under the island law to dis- 
train for rent before it is due. A 
man may pay his rent punctually 
on Midsummer Day, and find a dis- 
tress in his house the next morning 
for the rent to fall due at the fol- 
lowing Christmas. He may get.rid 
of it by finding security; but then 
nobody likes to ask his friends to 
undertake a money liability. It.is 
true that this step is only taken by 
landlords who mistrust their tenant 
or have quarrelled with him; but 
the reproach and scandal of an oc. 
casional distraint of this kind pro- 
bably causes more loss to the owners 
of house property in Jersey than 
they can as a body repay them- 
selves by this high-handed course 
of action. 

Police duties are still mainly en- 
trusted, as in the olden time, to 
elected parish notabilities, who re- 
ceive no pay whatever, and whose 
activity is on a par with their 
emoluments. As there are but ten 
paid policemen in the whole island, 
it naturally presents an attractive 
field of action to the criminal 
and depraved. The scenes of 
drunkenness and disorder in the 
streets of St. Heliers astound 
French visitors and surprise even a 
Londoner. A single burglar who 
was convicted a year or two ago 
had broken into and robbed between 
thirty and forty houses in and about 
the town of St. Heliers before the 
treachery of an accomplice led to 
his capture. Nor is the safety of 
the seas more scrupulously cared 
for than the inviolability of the 
dwelling-house. The important 
lighthouse at the south-western 
point of Jersey the States will 
neither allow the Trinity House to 
manage nor manage properly them- 
selves. More than once during last 
winter the lighthouse remained in 
darkness because of a quarrel 
amongst the officials upon the ques- 
tion whose business it was to light 
it. From the like cause the fog- 
signals at the same spot remained 
I2 
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unsounded. This was bad enough 
even for the mail steamers, whose 
captains may be supposed to have 
some knowledge of the local eccen- 
tricities, but to any strange vessel 
happening to arrive from distant 
seas the peril must have been 
frightful. 

The convenience and security of 
the Imperial coinage have not yet 
recommended its adoption in Jersey. 
The British shilling is still awk- 
wardly divided into thirteen pence ; 
and, notwithstanding two ruinous 
banking disasters, the currency of 
the island still comprises unre- 
stricted issues of bank-notes (foul 
they are, and displeasing to eye and 
nostril), not only by banks, private 
and joint-stock, but by such bodies 
as parish assemblies, paving boards, 
the trustees of various places of 
worship, a Masonic Temple Com- 
pany, a Temperance Society, and 
a Windmill Association. An issue 
of one-pound notes has been, in fact, 
the ordinary and recognised ex- 
pedient of any body of persons in 
Jersey who desired to effect some 
common purpose, but did not desire 
to pay for it. Upon the occur- 
rence, upwards of two years ago, of 
the first and more disastrous of the 
banking failures already referred to, 
it was discovered that though there 
was a large and wealthy (as well 
as, unluckily for the creditors, an 
influential) body of shareholders 
whose liability was unlimited, it 
was practically impossible that this 
liability could be enforced. Under 
the ancient legal procedure of Nor- 
mandy, it appeared, the matter 
could only be equitably adjudicated 
upon by the Royal Court if every 
individual creditor took action 
against every individual share- 
holder—a requirement which could 
not have been in this case satisfied 
by less than somewhere between 
20,000 and 30,000 proceedings at 
law. Under these circumstances 
the States, instead of passing a 
winding-up Act, sought to provide a 
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fund for satisfying the creditors by 
means of a public lottery. Upon 
failure of the preposterous expecta. 
tion that the royal assent to such a 
measure could be obtained, nothing 
further of a practical nature was 
done ; the creditors have, up to the 
time we write, received no payment 
whatever; the shareholders, who, 
though quite able to pay in full the 
300,0001. due from them, know 
their vantage ground, have offered 
a composition which may possibly 
give the creditors some five shil. 
lings in the pound ; and this, when 
distress and hope deferred have had 
full time to do their work, the de. 
frauded creditors may probably be 
glad enough to accept. 

Of effectual sanitary legislation 
there is in Jersey none whatever. 
A bed of peat underlying the town 
of St. Heliers shows that its site, 
which is but little above the sea 
level, was anciently a morass, and 
that therefore good and _skilfal 
drainage is peculiarly needed. The 
actual drainage consists of some 
old-fashioned main sewers, into 
some of which the tide is allowed to 
flow, forcing back the sewer gases 
at high water into the streets and 
houses. Nor is the connection be- 
tween the main sewers, such as 
they are, and the houses of the 
town secured by any effectual in- 
spection or legislation. Amidst 
leaky cesspools and imperfect house 
drains are sunk the shallow wells 
from which is pumped up the di- 
luted sewage, which the landlords 
of St. Heliers are pleased to call by 
the name of drinking-water. A water 
company formed a few years ago for 
supplying the town with water from 
a distance has lately become bank- 
rupt, because no houseowner 138 
obliged by law to supply his tenants 
or himself with wholesome water. 
Adulteration Act of any practical 
efficacy there is none. All things 
deleterious are in abundance, from 
watered milk to gin fortified with 
vitriol. The gas works vomit fortl 
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their effuvia in the middle of the 
town, and, unharassed by inspectors, 
supply, at five shillings per thousand 
feet, gas which the most unblushing 
of the London companies would 
blush for. From a place thus cir- 
cumstanced fevers, as might be 
expected, are never absent. Of late, 
too, the small-pox has held its 
ground in Jersey with singular 








































































































. tenacity. Vaccination is not com- 
: pulsory, and three or four years 
d ago a proposal to make it so was 
y stoutly and successfully opposed in 
. the States. Notwithstanding the 
” recent epidemic, this conclusion has 
d been confirmed by another vote of 
» the States since the beginning of 
” the present year. A proposal 
brought forward two or three years 
- ago that, upon the registration of 
rt. deaths, the cause of death should 
a be verified by medical certificate, 
te, asin England, fared no better. If 
oe aman who loses one of his family 
nd by any contagious or epidemic 
fal disease finds it more convenient to 
‘he enter the death as caused by some 
me ordinary illness, there is none to 
nto BH ainsay him. Under such a state 
to of things trustworthy evidence of 
ses @ the sanitary condition of the island 
and is, of course, quite unattainable. 
be. The neglect of all sanitary pre- 
: te cautions in Jersey is the more 
the astonishing because thereby the 
> island suffers not only in health, 
dst Be but very seriously also in pocket. 
oe The mild and genial climate and 
i charming scenery of Jersey are 
. ns singularly fitted to attract persons 
ih retiring from business and the 
| pd professions, or suffering from ill- 
be s health. Thirty years ago the place 
om was crowded with residents of this 
" kind. At that time the town of St. 
on _ Heliers, very much smaller than now, 
= _ was probably, as regards drainage 
a and water supply, neither better 
aie nor worse than the general run of 
it watering-places in England. Com- 
; red paratively few people then allowed 
with such considerations seriously to 





influence their choice of a residence. 
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But of. late years public opinion, 
and ‘the legislation which has 
sprung from it, have worked a rapid 
change in the sanitary arrange- 
ments of English towns and the 
requirements of English families. 
Drainage and water supply are 
almost always amongst the first 
subjects of enquiry with persons 
choosing a residence, and an epi- 
demic is almost as ruinous to land- 
lords and builders as an earthquake. 
But while these changes have been 
going ou in England, everything in 
Jersey has stood still. Possibly 
the notions of Jerseymen on sani- 
tary questions may be influenced by 
the example of their neighbours on 
the opposite coast of France, where 
the picturesque old town of St. 
Malo, with its ten or twelve thou- 
sand inhabitants, contrives to exist, 
hke Lisbon of old, without any 
system of underground sewers what- 
ever. In consequence, very much, 
of the evil repute of Jersey in a 
sanitary point of view, the number 
of English residents in the island has 
so much decreased, that house rent 
and the value of house property 
have been reduced by one-fourth, or 
perhaps even one-third, building 
has ceased altogether, and the retail 
trade of the place has suffered 
most severely. Nowhere, assuredly, 
would the establishment of a good 
sanitary system ‘pay’ better than 
in Jersey, if Jerseymen, and those 
who administer their affairs, had 
only the sense to see it. 

But it will be well for Jersey if 
before very long she does not suffer 
still more severely from the over- 
activity of the States in matters of 
finance than from their torpidity in 
matters of legislation. In many re- 
spects, indeed, they are economical 
to the extremity of niggardliness. It 
is notso muchat bottom thedoctrines 
of the Anti-Vaccination League, as 
the unwillingness to pay public vac- 
cinators, that disinclines them to 
vaccination. Although at the time 
of the late epidemic of small-pox 
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large unoccupied buildings could 
have been obtained in the country, 
no attempt was made to isolate the 
small-pox patients, because it was 
cheaper to send them to the general 
hospital in the town. A few pounds 
would provide trap-doors to prevent 
the tide from ascending the main 
sewers and driving back the sewer 
gases into the houses, but these few 
pounds havenever been forthcoming. 
Upon police and education there is 
as little willingness to spend money 
asin the protection of the public 
health. Even money actually due 
from the States is not always to be 
got out of them without legal pro- 
ceedings. Not long ago a trades- 
man was obliged to sue their Trea- 
surer for sums admitted to be due 
for work done and goods supplied. 
In the month of March of the present 
year the certificated teachers of the 
public elementary schools in Jersey 
In vain petitioned the States to pay 
the overdue Education Grant out of 
which their salaries to the oth of 
September, 1874, as owing to them 
upon the certificate of the educa- 
tional department of the Privy 
Council, would be receivable. In 
vain they represented the hardships 
caused to them by the many months’ 
delay, hardships so serious that 
some of them, it is said, had been 
obliged to sell their furniture. An 
accustomed spokesman of the domi- 
nant party insisted on the wretched 
quibble that the teachers’ salaries 
were immediately payable by the 
directors of the schools, but omitted 
to explain how the directors were 
to pay the teachers while the States 
withheld the Education Grant from 
the directors. One of his colleagues 
even sought to deny to the petition 
the usual courtesy of being lodged 
‘au greffe,’ equivalent to being laid 
on the table in the British Parlia- 
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ment. This barren honour, jeer- 
ingly conceded, was all that the 
petition at last obtained. The pub- 
lic money in the Treasurer’s hands 
was alleged to be wanted for more 
urgent purposes, and the petitioning 
teachers were recommended to have 
patience. Such of them as can 
obtain employment elsewhere have 
naturally expressed their intention 
of getting out of the island as fast 
as possible.! 

It is not in all directions, however, 
that the States are parsimonions, 
There are matters, some small, but 
one a very great one, in which they 
rush into the opposite extreme. 
Expenditure upon such things as 
dinners, and portraits of members 
of their own body, could scarcely 
be carried far enough to ruin the 
commonwealth, but what is spent 
in this way in Jersey amounts to 
an appreciable percentage of the 
revenue of the island. Nor did it 
look well, when it was thought 
worth while by the Crown a few 
years ago to resist the expenditure 
of certain public monies in dinners, 
that the judicial body by which the 
legality of the dinners was upheld 
was so largely identical with the 
convivial body by whom those 
dinners are customarily eaten. Al! 
these matters, however, sink into 
insignificance in view of the fact 
that the States have lately, with 
the example of Alderney before 
their eyes, commenced harbour 
works at St. Heliers, which will 
cost at all events from 300,000l. to 
500,0001. sterling—that is to say, 
from 5/. to gl. per head of the popu- 
lation of Jersey. In proportion to 
the population, this is equivalent to 
an expenditure on harbour works 
by the United Kingdom of no less 
than from 160 to 280 millions of 
pounds sterling. It is difficult to 


1 Some weeks subsequently, and after these pages had been written, a memorial on 
behalf of the starving teachers was forwarded to the Home Secretary, and thereupon the 
authorities, finding the matter becoming serious, made haste to provide for payment 
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account, on any intelligible public 
grounds, for the adoption of what 
for so small an island is so gigantic 









































5 a project. The existing harbour of 
6 St. Heliers is never full, and often 
g along half a mile of quay no more 
e than two or three collier vessels are 
1 to be seen lying. It is true that 
e when the steamers from England 
n arrive at low water the mails and 
t ssengers have to be landed in 
boats. But this inconvenience, it is 
r, said, could be cured by the construc- 
. tion of a landing-stage at a com- 
at ratively moderate cost, and at 
xy allevents it seems hardly worth 
e, remedying at the cost of burdening 
as a population of 57,000 souls with 
rs from 15,000/, to 25,0001. per annum 
ly of interest on borrowed money. 
he Nevertheless, the works are in pro- 
nt gress, and probably from 70,000/. 
to to 90,000], have already been ex- 
he pended. If report speak truly, how- 
it ever, the credit of the island is 
rh already so prejudiced by the amount 
‘ew of loans raised for this purpose that 
are the utmost difficulty is found in 
OTS, borrowing further money. The 
the inflationist policy, also, as _ the 
eld Americans call it, appears to have 
the reached its limit, for an attempt to 
ose provide funds for the harbour works 
All by an issue of one-pound notes has 
nto § lately failed. Altogether it seems 
fact | bard to see how the works can be 
vith carried on much longer. Fortunate 
fore § will it be if the difficulty of pro- 
pour ceeding grows into impossibility. 
will @ Jersey will be well quit of so ruinous 
1. to | +4 project, even at the loss of all the 
say, jj money already thrown into the sea. 
opu- | Jf the undertaking proceeds, the 
n to™@ island will assuredly have to take its 
nt to choice before long between bank- 
orks § Taptcy and a new and heavy burden 
) less @ of taxation. 
ns of Bad and discreditable, however, 
lt tof % may be the management of legis- 
lative and financial affairs in Jersey, 
ere the administration of justice in the 
vn the Saud as at present conducted is ten 
yment times worse. The Royal Court of 





Jersey consists of the Bailiff of the 
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island and of the twelve jurats, or 
judges, already mentioned. It is 
wanting neither in the pomp and 
circumstance, nor in the extent of 
jurisdiction, civil and criminal, be- 
fitting a high tribunal; neither in 
scarlet robes, nor in the power to 
inflict even the extremest penalty 
of the law. During the last few 
years it has had before it several 
cases in which sums ranging from 
20,0001. to 40,0001. were at stake, 
and it will shortly have to try a 
prisoner charged with a heinous 
murder. The Bailiff, a competent 
salaried officer appointed by the 
Crown, is the president of the 
Court, but his opinion is neither 
binding on, nor in practice deferred 
to by the jurats his colleagues. The 
twelve jurats are chosen for life, 
ostensibly by a plebiscitary vote of 
the whole island, in reality in very 
great measure by the little knot of 
wire-pullers who manipulate the 
electoral machinery of Jersey. The 
office being unsalaried, and bringing 
in no large amount of fees, is sought 
for chiefly for the sake of the import- 
ance and influence conferred by it. 
Upon theelection of a jurat the town 
of St. Heliers is paraded by bands 
of music and bearers of flags and 
placards paid for by the candidates. 
Sometimes more or less gross scur- 
rilities directed against each can- 
didate by the supporters of the 
other are to be seen upon the walls. 
An amount of drunkenness indica- 
tive of treating enlivens the streets, 
and bribery is said to be by no 
means unknown. ‘The gentlemen 
elected are of a variety of occupa- 
tions and professions. Bankers, 
merchants, shipowners, retired cap- 
tains of the merchant service, land- 
owners, and farmers there are, but 
butchersand one or two other classes 
of tradesmen are said to be disquali- 
fied by ancient usage for the judicial 
ermine, and members of the profes- 
sion of the law, though eligible, are 
in practice scarcely ever chosen. 
We believe there is not one lawyer 
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amongst the present jurats. Pos- 
sibly it may be thought that a tribu- 
nal had better be either wholly 
professional or wholly lay. 

The various offices connected with 
the Royal Court are said to be, by 
ancient custom, saleable upon every 
vacancy. The advocates usually 
study the law and take their degrees 
in France. They are sworn not 
only to undertake none but just 
causes, but also, it would seem, to 
uphold those causes by none but 
just arguments. With charac- 
teristic unfairness the proceedings 
are, by an invariable rule, conducted 
in French. The Jersey-born popu- 
lation, excepting some of the poorest 
and most ignorant class, know 
English, but the English-born 
population, excepting some of the 
best educated, do not know French. 
To thelanguage which both sections 
of the community know is preferred 
the language which only one section 
knows. Interpreters are not em- 
ployed, so that an Englishman 
charged with any criminal offence 
may be convicted without under- 
standing one word of the evidence 
given against him. The proposal 
that in each case coming before the 
Court the language best understood 
by the parties concerned in it should 
be adopted has always been scouted 
by the States. 

It might be supposed that a 
tribunal ignorant of law would seek 
to discountenance technicalities and 
found its decisions, as far as possible, 
upon what is called common sense. 
On the contrary, these lay judges 
seem more addicted than the lawyers 
themselves to legal technicalities. 
Trial by jury is employed upon 
criminal prosecutions only. In 
civil cases the evidence, instead of 
being given orally before the judges, 


is reduced to writing in most prolix ” 


form by officers of the Court, and 
the matter is bandied backwards 
and forwards between the function- 
ary who takes down the evidence 
and the court which ultimately 
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decides upon it. Proceedings con. 
ducted in this fashion are, of neces. 
sity, slow and costlyeven beyond the 
ordinary slowness and costliness of 
Jawsuits. Several years are gene. 
rally required to bring the very 
simplest litigation to a conclusion, 
and when to delay and expense is 
added absolute uncertainty how 
even elementary questions of law 
may be dealt with by minds devoid 
of legal training, the very antipodes 
of the land of promise of law 
reformers appears to be arrived at. 

A more crying evil, however, re. 
mains. Ina little island like Jersey 
half the suitors who come before 
one of these elected judges (usually 
himself actively engaged in com. 
mercial or other business in the 
place) stand towards him in some 
personal relation or other—friend, 
enemy, neighbour, kinsman, debtor, 
creditor, rival in business, or asso- 
ciate in business. The jurat elected 
to-day may to-morrow have to 
decide a case in which the very man 
to whose exertions and sacrifices 
he owes his election is plaintiff or 
defendant. Some of the most im- 
portant suits now and lately pend- 
ing before the Court were brought 
against persons themselves filling 
the office of jurat. The evil last 
referred to is at its worst when 
a jurat is likewise chairman or 
manager of a local bank. The 
chairmen of the two Jersey banks 
which lately failed were jurats, and 
they were by no means the only 
bank chairmen and managers who 
have been elected to that office. 
Now, a large local bank in a country 
town has an interest in the affairs 
of nearly all the traders in the 
place. ‘The ability of A, B, and C 
to repay advances received from 
a bank is constantly dependent 
on the solvency of D, E, and F, 
who are not themselves customers 
of the bank. It is very certain that 
the unfortunate jurat who is now 
undergoing penal servitude for the 
misappropriation of securities en- 
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trusted to him for safe keeping, 
must, as a judge, have decided 
scores of cases in which the bank 
of which he was chairman had a 
most substantial, if indirect, in- 
terest. Even when no actual 
unfairness is committed the occur- 
rence of cases of this kind is de- 
structive of all respect for the 
administration of the law. That a 
judge having interests conflicting 
with his duty will be biassed by his 
interests may be only probable, but 
that he will be suspected and be- 
lieved to be so biasséed is a certainty. 

The reconstitution of the Royal 
Court of Jersey has been recom- 
mended by more than one Royal 
Commission, but the apathy of 
Parliament has proved fatal to 
moral attempts to give effect to this 
recommendation. During the pre- 


sent session a Bill has been brought 
into the House of Commons by 
Mr. Locke taking away the judicial 
authority of the jurats, and pro- 
viding for the appointment by the 


Crown of three paid judges of the 
Royal Court. The usual fate of 
private members’ Bills, however, 
appears to await this measure. The 
Home Secretary in consenting to its 
introduction described the Jersey 
Court as the ‘anomaly of Europe,’ 
but gave no more active aid, and at 
the time we write the second read- 
ing has not yet been reached. The 
details of Mr. Locke’s Bill as it 
stands cannot have been carefully 
considered, Singularly enough,while 
the jurats are shornof judicial power 
their office is preserved, and they 
are to remain life members of the 
States, and to retain the sole admi- 
nistration of part of the public 
revenue. Moreover, the judicial 
power provided appears to be ex- 
travagantly beyond what is needed. 
A single judge could dispose of all 
the ordinary litigation of 57,000 
people, and have a great deal of 
time to spare. For appeal purposes 
it has been forcibly urged, by an 
able local newspaper, that a com- 
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bined court for Jersey and Guernsey 
(and the smaller Channel Islands 
might well be included) would be 
both cheaper and more efficient than 
a separate Court of Appeal in each 
island. The present judicial arrange- 
ments in Guernsey seem to be very 
much the same as in Jersey. It 
lately appeared from the Guernsey 
papers that upon the death of a 
jurat of the Royal Court of that 
island a local bank manager had, 
according to the conventional phrase 
in use on such occasions, ‘ consented 
to be put in nomination’ for the 
vacancy. 

Writers, like painters, seek to 
give variety to their compositions 
by alternations of light and shade. 
The picture here drawn of the 
political institutions of Jersey 
would certainly be less monoto- 
nous if defects and merits could 
have been artistically placed in con- 
trast. The difficulty has been to 
discover the stock of merits needed 
for effective grouping of this kind. 
One political blessing of the very 
first order the place, indeed, has 
hitherto enjoyed. This is the ab- 
sence of Customs duties. Perhaps, 
with all our belief in free trade, it 
is requisite to have lived upon one 
of these little spots—rare, indeed, 
upon the earth’s surface—where 
trade is free from these exactions, 
and the tired and sea-sick traveller 
is allowed to enter without question, 
fully to know what a benefit is this. 
But Jersey has enjoyed this bene- 
fit from time immemorial, and it is 
much to be feared that her present 
legislature is putting it in imminent 
peril by their rash tinancial policy. 

Public education has until re- 
cently been well provided for. Not 
only have schools under the inspec- 
tion of the Educational Department 
of the Privy Council been main- 
tained for the poorer classes, but 
there is a public College which is 
visited by the examiners of the 
Oxford and Cambridge Schools 
Examination Board, and at which 
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education of a high class is to be 
obtained at a very cheap rate. 
This college has given a strong 
stimulus to education in the island, 
and, moreover, has enabled many 
Jerseymen to win high distinction 
at the universities, and to obtain 
entrance into the Indian civil and 
other branches of the public service. 
Tf the credit of establishing it be- 
longs to a past generation, that of 
maintaining it thus far in full effi- 
ciency fairly belongs to the present 
States. But unfortunately here 
again the future wears a doubtful 
aspect. The unwillingness of the 
States any longerto pay theteachers 
in the elementary schools we have 
already seen. And with reference 
to the College also there have lately 
been unmistakeable indications that 
the expense of keeping it up is be- 
ginning to be resented by those 
members of the States who are most 
active in promoting a lavish expen- 
diture for less useful ends. 

It may seem strange that nothing 
has been thus far said of the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor of Jersey, appointed 
by the Crown. The truth, however, 
is that the active duties of the 
Lieutenant-Governor are almost 
entirely military. The Lieutenant- 
Governor himself is always a 
veteran general officer, and gene- 
rally one who has seen much hard 
service. 
a Government secretary, who is a 
military officer, and ofa military 
staff; but no civil servant is em- 
ployed under him in any capacity. 
He commands not only the Queen’s 
troops in the island, but the Jersey 
militia, a force remarkably strong 
in officers and remarkably weak in 
private soldiers. This latter com- 
mand is, probably, an embarrassing 
one. A controversy respecting the 
militia has for the last year or two 
been pending between the States 
of Jersey and the War Office. Both 
the late and present Secretaries of 
State for War have threatened to 
withdraw the subsidy annually 
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voted by 
force be 
efficient. 


Parliament, unless the 
reorganised and made 
This reorganisation the 
States have thus far steadfastly 
resisted, Unless unusual firmness 
be exhibited by the War Office, the 
matter may probably end in the ad- 
mission of some colourable changes, 
leaving the militia in essential 
points very much what it is now. 
But, however this military ques- 
tion may be settled, it is certain 
that, with reference to civil adminis- 
tration, the Lieutenant-Governor 
has but little authority or influence. 
This has been long ago proved by 
one or two Lieutenant-Governors, 
zealous for the reformation of 
abuses, whose utmost efforts failed 
to bring about any practical result, 
except that of getting themselves 
into hot water. So the more judi- 
cious Governors have been content 
to command the Queen’s troops and 
militia, fulfil the social requirements 
of their position, and refrain from 
intervention in matters in which 
their powers do not enable them to 
intervene effectually. 

Our unfavourable criticisms are 
far from being intended to apply 
to anything in Jersey outside the 
sphere of its legislature and govern- 
ment. Upon these subjects the 
opinions here expressed are cer- 
tainly not more severe than those 
of many educated and intelligent 
Jerseymen on the spot. With 
reference especially to the harbour 
works, the difficulty seems to be to 
meet with any well-informed man 
in Jersey, unconnected with the 
States, who does not regard the 
undertaking as disastrous to the 
island. But unfortunately, as al- 
ready pointed out, it is by no means 
usual for Jerseymen of the most 
cultivated class to take part in 
Jersey politics. Probably the same 
fastidiousness which is said to in- 
fluence many educated Americans 
is in operation here. It could not, 
indeed, be agreeable to be brought 
into collision: with the local political 
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leaders, a sturdy class of men, well 
accustomed to noisy public meetings, 
prompt to hurl invective against 
all who oppose them, and much too 
securely encased in panoply of brass 
to be easily wounded in return. 
Nor are the island constituencies 
such as a man of much political 
capacity would willingly appeal 
to. Though the population of St. 
Heliers is a mixed one, the peasant 
proprietors of the country parishes, 
who return more than four-fifths of 
the elected members of the States, 
are in character, as in race, essen- 
tially French. Saving, industrious, 
orderly, and sober, the Jersey pea- 
sant displays extreme acuteness in 
theconduct of his own daily business, 
but there his sharpness ends. Upon 
a treaty for pig or potatoe none 
can outwit him, but in matters of 
larger import the master of a few 
empty phrases and shallow fallacies 
wins his confidence as readily as 
successive ‘Saviours of Society’ 
have heretofore, by an analogous 
process, won the confidence of his 
cousins on the opposite hills of 
Normandy. The one sole election 
Shibboleth in Jersey is the privi- 
leges of the island. What these un- 
defined and mystic privileges really 
are, what is the benefit or use of 
them, whether they most conduce 
to ward off oppression from without, 
or to stifle wholesome or rational 
improvement within, are questions 
with which none concern them- 
selves. The uneducated Jerseyman 
has no doubt been induced to be- 
lieve that if his island were (as, for 
instance, Barbadoes or Tobago) an 
unprivileged possession of the 
British Crown, the Imperial Govern- 
ment would exact taxes from him, 
and deprive him of all control over 
his local affairs. The Barbadian or 
Tobagan could teach him better. 
But however great may be the 
evils of the existing state of things 
in Jersey, he who complains of them 
must, no doubt, expect to find him- 
self met by the remark that, after 
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all, it is only a storm in a washing- 
tub. Yet, surely, if England chooses 
to retain a washing-tub amongst 
her household furniture, it is her 
duty to take care, as far as in her 
lies, that it be a tight, clean, and 
proper washing-tub. It is not 
meant by this that an unlimited 
intervention from without in the 
affairs of Jersey would be expedient. 
An honest and capable dictator 
could, undoubtedly, effect vast prac- 
tical improvements; but then is it 
not better that a community should 
govern itself, even though compara- 
tively ill, than it should depend 
upon external agency to govern it, 
even though comparatively well? 
As the processes of human develop- 
ment seem almost as slow as geo- 
logical processes, it may be that 
the inhabitants of Jersey are by 
infinitesimal and imperceptible in- 
crements acquiring their political 
education, and that after some vast 
cycle of years they may become 
even skilful in self-government. 
Tardy as this process may appear, 
it would be a pity to interrupt it. 
Much that is useful, however, could 
be done without by any means 
interrupting it. The monstrous 
abuse of elected judges assuming 
in the name of the Queen to decide 
without legal knowledge cases in 
which they may often be not wholly 
disinterested, ought surely to be at 
once swept away, and here, as in 
every British possession, except the 
Channel Islands, the administration 
of justice be entrusted to profes- 
sional salaried officers appointed by 
the Crown. 

The suppression of the jurats 
would, moreover, by diminishing 
the number of life members of the 
States, be a step in the direction of 
self-government. If this oligar- 
chical element were to be entirely 
excluded, and the States to consist 
wholly of elected members, and to 
have control over the whole revenue 
of the island, every advance in 
public opinion in Jersey would make 
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itself immediately felt, and the pro- 
cess of amelioration would be stimu- 
lated. No reforming party can be 
expected to spring into activity 
while the constitution of the States 
is such that reforms, even if loudly 
called for by public opinion, could 
not possibly be carried. 

Though it is most proper that 
gallant old soldiers should be re- 
warded, it is neither just nor rea- 
sonable that the governorship of a 
place like Jersey should be regarded 
merely as a means of conferring 
such reward. The system of be- 
stowing Colonial governorships on 
distinguished military officers was 
found to work kadly, and was 
abandoned many years ago. The 
Governor of Jersey, and such of his 
officials as have to do with civil 
affairs, should be men of the same 
class as are employed in similar 
positions in the Colonies, fitted by 
previous training and experience to 
deal with local legislatures, and to 
keep the central Government fully 
informed respecting the state and 
progress of public affairs in the 
island. 

An annual andit, by independent 
civil servants, of the public accounts 
of Jersey, and the publication, 
under sanction of the auditors, of 
an annual statement in detail of the 
public revenue and expenditure, 
assets and liabilities (none of which 
particulars are now made public in 
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any but the most unpunctual, vague, 
and unintelligible way), so far 
from being incompatible with self- 
government, would do more than 
anything else to enable the island to 
govern itself with its eyes open. 
If those members of the States are 
sincere who affirm that there is 
nothing to conceal in the public 
accounts of Jersey, they ought to 
be the first to welcome a plan 
which, if they are right, would 
remove the belief that the island is 
on the verge of insolvency, now 
entertained very widely. By the 
energy of the resistance to an 
independent audit of the public 
accounts may be measured the 
expediency and utility of such an 
audit. 

Other reforms there are, scarcely 
less needed, which space does not 
permit us to enter upon here. For 
the correction of not more crying 
evils Parliament has, without up- 
rooting the principle of self-govern- 
ment, interfered, in the Isle of 
Man, in Jamaica, and elsewhere, 
with local judicatures and legis- 
latures become effete or hurtful. 
And it certainly seems a startling 
thing to affirm, with reference to 
any dependency of the Crown, upon 
any plea whatever, that be the mis- 
government however extreme, the 
abuses however flagrant, Parliament 
must be held absolved from the 
duty of intervening. 
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THE CONDITION OF PALESTINE. 


7FIHE mission which Sir Moses 

Montefiore has just imposed on 
himself, has set most people think- 
ing on the condition of a land 
which will always command the 
respect of both Jews and Gentiles. 
The present is by no means the first 
occasion on which Sir Moses Monte- 
fiore, now ninety-one years of age, 
has journeyed to Jerusalem in the 
interests of his co-religionists; and 
those who are acquainted with his 
aspirations on the subject of the 
Holy Land will feel no surprise at 
his undertaking, at this period of his 
life, a mission for the purpose of 
enquiring into the condition of Pa- 
lestine, and the best means of alle- 
viating the destitution of its Jewish 
inhabitants. 

From time immemorial almost 
the Jews, living in all parts of the 
world, have regularly, without inter- 
mission, forwarded sums of money 
to be distributed to the poor Is- 
raelites of Jerusalem, many of whom 
were attracted thither by religious 
impulses; very orthodox Jews of 
Poland, Russia, and Germany being 
actuated by a desire of spending 
their last days within the boun- 
daries of the Holy City. Frequently, 
indeed, the religious feeling was en- 
tirely feigned, numerous families 
resorting to Jerusalem to escape the 
necessity of working for their live- 
lihood, and share in the money pro- 
vided for the poor of the Holy Land. 
Children even grew up to look upon 
their portion of charitable relief as 
their property, to which the law en- 
titled them. Ontheother hand, there 
were many pious incapacitated old 
men, some immigrants, others indi- 
genous to the soil, who were in- 
spired by the highest motives, and 
were content to subsist on bread 
and water so long as they had the 
gratification of breathing the air of 
the Holy City. It need not be said 
that the system of indiscriminate 


almsgiving employed in Jerusalem 
and the surrounding cities was pro- 
ductive of very unfortunate results ; 
all forms of industry decayed; the 
pauperism became chronic, and, as 
the population increased, the por- 
tion of relief allotted to each indi- 
vidual became smaller. Add fre- 
quent famine, disease, and political 
oppression to this state of things, 
and one may obtain a tolerably ac- 
curate idea of the state of the Jews 
of Palestine in recent times, 

Many expressed their desire to 
work for their livelihood, if work 
could but be found for them; they 
had no wish to remain idle and 
subsist on the means of their co- 
religionists. Six times did that 
aged and noble-minded philanthro- 
pist Sir Moses Montefiore, often 
accompanied by his wife, the late 
Lady Judith Montefiore, journey 
to Jerusalem in order to stem 
the tide of pauperism and suf- 
fering which ever and anon threat- 
ened to overwhelm the children 
of Israel. But despite the erec- 
tion of almshouses, hospitals, and 
schools, the condition of the Jews 
of Jerusalem, and, indeed, of Pales- 
tine generally, remained in statu 
quo. It was seen plainly that the 
only means of permanently im- 
proving their wretched state was the 
introduction of agriculture and ge- 
neral trade, and that, unless this was 
effectually done, Palestine stood 
little chance of regeneration. The 
task was a difficult one, and all 
shrank from it intimidated. 

In June 1874 Colonel John C. 
Gawler, F.R.G.S., of the Tower, 
submitted to Sir Moses Montefiore 
a scheme for the promotion of agri- 
culture in the Holy Land. This 
scheme is well worth consideration. 
He proposed the formation of a 
Society to encourage Europeans to 
devote themselves to agriculture in 
Palestine, who would employ the 
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Jewish inhabitants. He suggested 
that the aid of the Society should 
be granted to those who gave Jewish 
labourers the preference. ‘Of 
course,’ said the Colonel, ‘if these 
were not available, Arab labour 
could be resorted to; but, whether 
or no, work and wages would be 
attainable by those desirous of help- 
ing themselves; and in any case the 
land would be cultivated and re- 
deemed from desolation—the grand- 
est and surest step towards the re- 
generation of any country.’ The 
following is the manner in which 
he defined the labours of the pro- 
posed institution : 


1. It might aid intending settlers by 
advice and influence, and by information in 
the selection and purchase of property, &c. 

2. It might make advances to landholders 
on mortgage, on conditions aforesaid of 
giving preference to Jewish labour. The 
interests of the farmer would be those 
of the Society, whose business and interest 
it would be to exert itself in every way to 
promote the prosperity of the recipients of 
its aid. 

3. In. addition to the advances above 
mentioned, the best European machinery 
and agricultural implements, which are of- 
ten beyond the reach of even wealthy indi- 
viduals, might be provided by the Society 
on reasonable mortgage, or furnished on loan 
at moderate charges. 

4. The Society might also apply itself to 
obtaining information as to prices and mar- 
kets, and to promoting measures for facili- 
tating communications. 

5. Lastly, to stimulate exertion, it would 
well be within the grasp of so powerful a 
Society as I should hope to see formed to 
hold, at first perhaps in Europe, exhibi- 
tions of the agricultural and other pro- 
ductions of the Holy Land, and to offer 
handsome prizes for the best results of 
enterprise 


Sir Moses Montefiore, at the time 
Colonel Gawler submitted this 
scheme to him, occupied the post 
of President of the London Com- 
mittee of Deputies—or Board of 
Deputies—of British Jews. The 
venerable Baronet referred the 
Colonel’s plan to the Board over 
which he presided, for it should 
be understood that this institu- 
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tion generally superintended the 
distribution of relief to the Jews 
of Jerusalem, and had made the 
amelioration of the condition of the 
Jews of the Holy Land a special 
study. After serious and lengthy 
deliberations the Board of Deputies 
decided that Colonel Gawler’s 
scheme was of too vast a character, 
and could not be acted upon with 
the slightest chance of success. 

In the meantime Sir Moses 
Montefiore had not been idle. He 
had addressed letters to the repre- 
sentatives of the various congrega- 
tions scattered throughout Pales- 
tine, asking them to suggest what 
they thought the best mode of 
ameliorating the condition of the 
people around them. ‘Be strong 
and of good courage,’ wrote the 
venerable philanthropist; ‘send 
speedily a reply to him who holds 
you in great esteem, and prays for 
the welfare of his people.’ About 
thirty-five years ago Sir Moses 
Montefiore had made a similar re- 
quest to the chiefs of the Pales- 
tinian Jewish congregations, and 
received full information in accord- 
ance therewith ; but unfortunately 
not much success resulted from the 
publicity which he gave to the par- 
ticulars with which he had been 
furnished. 

Atthe present moment the replies 
given to Sir Moses’ latest enquiries 
as to the condition of Palestine 
will be deemed of considerable im- 
portance. The Jewish authorities at 
Jerusalem declare that their people 
prefer mechanical work and _ busi- 
ness pursuits to agricultural labour, 
and they state that the want of 
capital and the exorbitant rates of 
interest preclude the Israelites of 
Jerusalem from engaging in busi- 
ness with any success. They think 
that if ‘some friends of Isracl’ were 
to lend them capital at the rate of 
five per cent., they could improve 
their condition to such an extent 
as to be able to maintain them- 
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selves, and ultimately repay the 
money borrowed. If this plan could 
be carried out properly, we see not 
the slightest objection to it. The 
question is, will those who could 
advance the capital be satisfied with 
the security? There can be no 
doubt that the Jews of Jerusalem, 
in common with their co-religionists 
living in all parts of the globe, are 
thoroughly adapted for business pur- 
suits, for even with their very narrow 
resources they have been in the habit 
of importing goods from Leipzig, 
Trieste, Vienna, Paris, and London ; 
but their exertions to provide their 
own livelihoods are counteracted 
by the heavy rates and interest 
imposed upon the capital they are 
compelled to borrow. One letter 
from Jerusalem is well worth atten- 
tion, and, no doubt, thoroughly re- 
presents the feelings of most of the 
inhabitants. The following valu- 
able suggestions are contained in 
it:— 

1. Procure a plot of land in the vicinity 
of Jerusalem, allotting to each person a 


portion thereof large enough in proportion 
to his ability to till it and preserve it on 


condition that it shall be his and his de- 


seendants’ for ever, but he shall never have 
power to dispose of it, Knowing that the 
plot of land, as well as the seed therein, 
belong to him, he would exert himself to 
improve the land, just as the Wiirtemberg 
people did in this country, when they be- 
came aware that the land they cultivated 
might be considered as their own. 

2. Provide us with oxen, as likewise all 
necessary implements and machinery re- 
quired for agriculture. 

3. Encourage us to build dwellings for 
ourselves, allowing us for the first two or 
three years an annual allowance, so that we 
may be able to give our entire time and at- 
tention to the ultimate success of your 
institutions. Relief similar to this, we 
observe, has been bestowed upon our non- 
Israelitish neighbours by their benefactors. 


As may be seen from the following 
list, a considerable amount of land 
in and about Jerusalem is ready to 
be disposed of by the owners, Most 
of the places mentioned are situated 
on the road between Jerusalem, 


Ramla, and Jaffa : 
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Lot Measures 
1. ‘Daran,’ containing . 8,00oDinams, 
2. ‘Djecréz, - ,, 0% ROD. cme 
3. ‘ Vad-el-Farosh,’ con- 
taining . ‘ « Cmte ys 
4. ) Plots of Groundf{ 7oo ,, 
5 near to Vad-el- 100 ‘ 
6. Farosh, contain- 40 i 
2. ing . i . 4B ..- 0 
8. ‘Ard - el - Hamayet,’ 
containing : ae ae 
g. ‘A large garden of 
Lemons,’ &c., con- 
taining . . 8,500 ” 
10. ‘Ras Manam,’ con- 
taining . ‘ : 15 ” 
11. *Vad-el-limoon,’con- 
taining . : a a 3 
12. ‘Ras Vad-el-limoon,’ 
containing . ‘ | a 
25,457 Dinams. 


Each Dinim measures 1,600 square cu- 
bits, so that the whole of the land above 
represents 40,731,200 square cubits. A 
Dinam in Constantinople is equal to forty 
square feet. 


From Safet, Tiberias, and Caiffa 
communications were received 
expressing the willingness of the 
inhabitants to engage in any kind 
of agricultural or mechanical labour, 
at the same time bearing witness to 
the fertility of the soil. The way 
in which the correspondents of Sir 
Moses address him is most respect- 
ful; they apply to him such designa- 
tions as the ‘ Righteous Prince ’ and 
the ‘ Glorious Crown of Israel.’ 

During the summer of last year a 
course was unexpectedly opened up 
to the London Committee of the De- 
puties of British Jews. Sir Moses 
had beena member of that institution 
for upwards of fifty years, and had 
been president for a very long 
period. It should be understood 
that the functions of this corpora- 
tion—which comprises about forty 
gentlemen representing the most 
important Hebrew congregations in 
the United Kingdom—consist in 
watching over the interests of the 
Jews of England, ‘and deliberating 
on what may conduce to their 
welfare and improve their general 
condition,’ and of taking action in 
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favour of Jewish communities or 
individuals in foreign countries, in 
cases of wrong, or misfortune, or 
oppression. This latter function is 
the more important, and there is no 
doubt that the Jews in various 
parts of the Continent owe their 
immunity from danger in many 
cases to the timely intervention of 
the Jewish Board of Deputies. The 
great influence possessed by Sir 
Moses Montefiore with the English 
Ministry, whether Liberal or Con- 
servative, gave the Board a promi- 
nent position; and it was not a 
matter of surprise, therefore, that, 
when Sir Moses Montefiore tendered 
his resignation of the presidentship, 
its members should have been 
exceedingly desirous of perpetuating 
the many charitable achievements 
of the venerable and distinguished 
Baronet who had often journeyed to 
Russia, Roumania, Turkey, Rome, 
and Morocco on behalf of the race of 
which he is so remarkable a mem- 
ber. The Jews are essentially a cha- 
ritable people, and are actuated by 
a sort of brotherly feeling, very 
rare in these practical days, which 
prompts them to suffer in the suffer- 
ings of their distressed brethren. 
The troubles of the Jews of Rou- 
mania are the troubles of the Jews 
of England; so thoroughly is the 
sentiment of fraternity developed 
amongst them. But we doubt 
whether since the time of the de- 
struction of Jerusalem there has 
arisen a Jew—or, indeed, a member 
of any other creed—whose philan- 
thropy can vie with that of the 
gentleman who, at the age of four- 
score and ten years, leaves the com- 
forts and pleasures of home in 
order to bring glad tidings to his 
suffering brethren in a distant land. 
It is easy for a man of Sir Moses 
Montefiore’s means to dispense his 
largesse with a liberal hand, but to 
devote the whole of one’s physical 
and mental energies to the benefit 
of suffering humanity is a much 
higher achievement. The spirit of 
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that great, good man must pass 
away into eternity, but his glorious 
deeds will live and fructify on 
the earth. It is no wonder, then, 
that the Jews of England should 
have been delighted to unite with 
the Jewish Board of Deputies to 
offer Sir Moses Montefiore some 
substantial token of their regard. 
The cry was also taken up by the 
Israelites of France, Germany, Hol- 
land, Australia, and America. Sir 
Moses Montefiore is not of England 
only, but of the whole world. A 
testimonial committee was speedily 
formed, and the gentlemen com. 
posing it waited upon Sir Moses to 
enquire of him the form he would 
desire the projected testimonial to 
assume. The venerable champion 
of the oppressed replied in a most 
characteristic manner, and those 
who are acquainted with the ideas 
which have guided him through 
life cannot be astonished that he 
should have selected Jerusalem, the 
city of his heart, as the place in 
which the proposed memorial should 
assume form and existence. He 
suggested that, if they were de- 
sirous of handing down his name to 
posterity, nothing could give jhim 
greater pleasure than to witness the 
systematic promotion in Jerusalem 
of agricultural and mechanical oc- 
cupations by means of a permanent 
association, with a view to effect an 
improvement in the wretched state 
of its Jewish inhabitants. He im- 
pressed upon the testimonial com- 
mittee the importance of tendering 
assistance only to those people who 
were willing to assist themselves, 
and of avoiding to encourage fur- 
ther destitution by any species ot 
almsgiving. 

Sir Moses’ suggestion wasreceived 
by the committee with a certain 
amount of enthusiasm, and they 
began immediately to carry it into 
execution, under considerable diffi- 
culties. A widespread notion existed 
that the Jews of Jerusalem were 
unwilling to work for their bread 
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so long as charitable people were to 
be found ready to provide them 
with the necessaries of life. The 
very persons who had regularly 
subscribed funds for the Palestinian 
Israelites complained of their un- 
willingness to work, and stigmatised 
them as being content to live 
upon the charity of their wealthier 
brethren. It was said that, instead 
of turning their attention to honest 
industry, they were content to shut 
themselves up in the synagogues to 
study and pray, and to eat the food 
which their benevolent co-religion- 
ists provided. These accusations 
against the Jerusalemites, not with- 
out some foundation, but far from 
representing the whole truth, have 
prompted many Jews in this coun- 
try to refrain from adding their quota 
to the Sir Moses Montefiore Testi- 
monial Fund; and this despite the 
numerous communications from 
the inhabitants of all parts of Pales- 
tine, in which the writers actually 
camour, nay, beg for work. It is 
not true that the Jews of Jerusalem 
as a body are the idle and good-for- 
nothing vagabonds that their detrac- 
tors make them out tobe. Pharaoh 
commanded the children of Israel 
to make-bricks, but gave them no 
straw; there are many Jews of to- 
day anxious to work, but without 
any means of beginning to doso. In 
order to vindicate their character, 
and to show his co-religionists, 
as he feels convinced he can, 
that the bulk of those poor people 
who live in the Holy City and its 
Vicinity are not the flock of 
black sheep that they are painted, 
Sir Moses Montefiore, weak and 
stricken in years, has departed 
once more from these shores to 
make a personal investigation of 
the whole matter. If Palestine is 
ever fated to become again the fruit- 
ful country it once was, the scheme 
at present in hand may do much to 
accomplish that end. 

The following facts, collected 
from the consular reports, will be 
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interesting at the present mo- 
ment. In Jerusalem the prin- 
cipal imports from the United 
Kingdom are cotton goods, and in 
the year 1873 there were imported 
five hundred and fifty to six hun- » 
dred bales, of the aggregate value 
of 22,0001. to 24,000/. From Aus- 
tria and Germany woollen and silk 
manufactures, hard and glass ware, 
timber and fancy goods were sent 
to theamount of 30,000/.; and from 
France, woollen and silk manufac- 
tures, sugar and colonials, hard- 
ware, leather, wine and spirits, (with 
rice from Genoa, )to the valueof about 
30,0001. It should be understood 
that these imports were not for 
Jerusalem only, but also for the 
neighbouring towns and villages 
and Bedouin tribes. The exports 
consisted of olive oil, grain, and 
sesame seed. The staple produce 
of Jerusalem is olive oil and cereals, 
of which the principal kinds are 
wheat, barley, sesame, and maize, 
raised in rather considerable quan- * 
tities. Cotton is grown in the 
Nablus district, and the estimated 
annual yield is 600,000 to 700,000 
okes (the oke equals 2#lbs). The 
cotton is raised from native seed ; 
it is of an inferior quality, and most 
of it is exported to Marseilles. 
Consul Moore says: ‘ No well- 
directed or sustained effort on tke 
part of the Government has beer 
made to promote the cultivation of 
cotton. It is believed that in many 
parts of the country cotton might 
‘be successfully and _ extensively 
grown, were good seed and proper 
instructions and implements given 
to the peasantry.’ These words of 
Mr. Moore are worth bearing in 
mind. The population of Jerusalem 
is estimated at 21,000, of whom 
5,000 are Moslems, 5,500 Christians 
of various denominations, mostly of 
the Greek Church, 10,000 Jews, and 
about 500 Europeans (not Jews), 
mostly German. ‘ During the last 


two years,’ says Mr. Moore, ‘ the 
Jewish population has considerably 
K 
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increased, probably to the extent of 
2,000, by constant arrivals, princi- 
pally of Polish and Russian Jews.’ 

The report of Vice-Consul Jago 
stated that the agricultural produce 
of Syria was far less than might be 
expected from its fertility and 
climate. The peculiar and physical 
features of the country, combining 
within a comparatively small limit 
low lands, plateaux, mountains, and 
valleys, presenting every variety of 
climate, from the almost tropical 
temperature of the coast line to 
the temperate clime of the table- 
lands, admirably adapt it for the 
cultivation of most of the products 
of the earth. 

If these reports are to be trusted 
—and we have every confidence in 
their veracity—we see no reason 
why the Jews of England and of 
the whole world should refrain 
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from assisting their wretched co. 
religionists to cultivate a land which 
is certain, if properly handled, to 
yield a produce such as once de- 
lighted the Israelites in, the days 
when the Temple reared its proud 
head in the Holy City. All Jews 
daily pray for the restoration of 
their country ; and it is to be hoped 
that the love which they express 
in words for that land which was 
the pride of their ancestors, will be 
demonstrated in a substantial man- 
ner. When he has the oppor. 
tunity of at once doing honour toa 
man of the character of Sir Moses 
Montefiore, and of participating in 
a thoroughly good work, one cannot 
see how any consistent Jew can 
refuse to contribute his share to- 
wards the Montefiore Testimonial 
Fund. 
Apvo.trenus RosENBERG. 
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TO THE EDITOR OF ‘FRASER’S MAGAZINE’ 





14 Stafford Street, Edinburgh, May 18, 1875. 


Sir,—My attention has been recently drawn to an article in your Magazine for January 
last on the late Sir Charles Bell, which contains a repetition of a series of mis- 
representations in regard to him and his relations, which have appeared in other journals, 
and have been again and again refuted. 

It is stated that ‘the father of Charles Bell was not so well off even as Goldsmith's 
curate, passing rich with forty pounds a year. The income of the Rey. William Bell 
was twenty-five pounds per annum. He was obliged to withdraw a son from school 
because he could not afford five shillings a quarter for his schooling.’ This is an utterly 
unfounded statement. When Mr. Bell commenced his duties as a clergyman at Donne, 
it is true that the stipend from the church was only twenty-five pounds, but his cireum- 
stances were such as enabled him to associate with the best ofsociety, and to marry Miss 
Grahame of Bowquaple, the daughter of one of the oldest and most aristocratic families 
in Stirlingshire—an event not very likely to have taken place had he been the poor and 
insignificant person he is represented to have been. Some time after this he left Donne, 
much to the regret of his congregation, and he became colleague. to Bishop Keith, 
receiving half the income of the church in Edinburgh, where he officiated as clergyman 
















for thirty-five years, living like a gentleman and enjoying the best society. His first 
nm wife died, leaving no family, and after remaining seven years a widower he married Miss 
= Morrice, daughter of the episcopal clergyman in St. Andrew's, and granddaughter of 
al 


Bishop White, Primus of Scotland, who was not a person to be so contemptuously 
referred to as ‘the poor lady depending on the charity of her kinsfolk and friends.’ So 
from being ‘ obliged to withdraw a son from school because he could not afford five 
shillings a quarter for his schooling,’ Mr. Bell saved money, and bought several houses 
in Edinburgh; and in reference to one of these purchases he remarks in his diary, which 
is now before me, ‘ Whits. we removed to a small house and garden at Fountainbridge, 
near town, for the benefit of tbe children. This purchase also [seemem. book] with the 
other house, rents in town, some money upon bond, I trust in God (whose good providence 4 
has enabled us to do so much), will be a moderate competency for my wife and children, 
should I be taken from them, and they become no burden to others.’ In addition to 
those purchases he paid an apprentice fee of 90/. for his eldest son, and one of 50/. for 
his second son. These facts certainly do not bear out the assertion of his inability to 
pay for his son’s education. 

The statement that all the education which Sir Charles Bell ‘really had was derived 
from his mother’ is equally fallacious, and if he ever made it, unless he referred to 
his religious instruction, he must have been in jest, as he attended a school at 
Lismahagow, and the High School of Edinburgh, one of the most celebrated institutions 
in the world. He had besides advantages which seldom fall to the lot of young men 
in having the example and guidance of his elder brothers, who were celebrated for their 
attainments. He fully appreciated these advantages, as he stated ‘people prate about 
education, and put out of sight example, which is all in all’ 

The statement that John especially took on him all a father’s duties is entirely 
erroneous. He was only eighteen when his father died, and he did not enter on the 
practice of his profession for some years after, as, after passing surgeon, he travelled 
for some time in Russia and the North of Europe; consequently he had no opportunity 
of performing the duties referred to, even had he been inclined to do so. But he had 
no call to do so, asthe eldest son, Robert, was left trustee by his father’s will, and he 
devoted himself most warmly to promote the comfort of his mother and the advance- 
ment of his brothers’ interests, and that he did so most successfully is amply proved by 
the great eminence they attained at an early age in their different professions, John be- 
came the first. surgeon in Scotland and the most eloquent lecturer of his time. He was 
an accomplished classical scholar, extensively acquainted with ancient and modern 
literature, an artist of great skill and taste; and his remarks and criticisms in his 
observations on Italy fully illustrate his extensive knowledge and judgment in such 
matters. George Joseph was only nine years of age when his father died. He was 
educated for the Bar under the especial superintendence of his eldest brother, and he 
entered on the practice of his profession at the age of twenty-one, and soon became 
eminent as a lawyer, leaving behind him his undying work the Commentaries on the 
Law of Scotland. Charles, whe was only five years of age at his father’s death, was 
enabled at a very early age to assist his brother John in his lectures, and when he left 
Edinburgh he had a class of ninety students, although opposed by the celebrated 
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Dr. Barclay. He was also at that time author of several standard works. Surely 
these circumstances do not indicate that Sir Charles Bell was a lad of no 
education, or one who obtained all his preliminary instructions from his mother ? 
On the contrary, they prove that my excellent father had performed his duties 
as trustee most admirably, and he was well qualified to do so from his talents and great 
acquirements. He was an excellent Latin scholar and mathematician. He had read 
much, and he had a fine taste and admirable execution as an artist, of which he has left 
many pleasing examples. He commenced life as a writer to the Signet, but afterwards 
became an advocate at the Scotch Bar. He was the author of the Dictionary of the Law 
of Scotland, besides several other standard works. He established the class of Convey- 
ancing in the Edinburgh University, and was the first professor, and he was looked up 
to as a conveyancer of high authority. He also originated the office of Auditor of Court 
of Session, which has been of great advantage to litigants. 

The observation that ‘it is hardly likely the Bells were ever driven to labour with 
their hands’ is totally unjustifiable. The family of Bells never were mechanics, and had 
the author taken the trouble to enquire, he would have ascertained that they have made 
themselves conspicuous in almost every profession during the last two hundred years. 
When they ceased to be landed proprietors, having been disinherited and deprived of 
their estate of Blacket House in Dumfriesshire by Cromwell on account of their sup- 
porting Charles L, they went to Glasgow, and became extensive merchants, which 
led to several of them being knighted, as the records of Glasgowshire and burgess 
tickets still in our family amply prove. The family then became remarkable from the 
number of eminent clergymen it supplied to the Church, and more recently it has become 
celebrated from the men of talent it has given to the professions of law and physic. 

I hope you will excuse this long detail, as I think, if the memoirs of an individual are 
worth publishing, they ought to be correct, and free from any kind of misrepreseatation. 


I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
CHARLES BELL, M.D., F.R.C.P., &c. 





